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Across Australia, wherever there’s a 
Parity Branch, there’s a full range of 
Parity services for IBM PC users. 

It’s this high degree of professional 
on-going support on a national 
scale that makes Parity the 
Number One name in our industry. 
Our Professional Services Division 
specialises in providing a 
comprehensive range of training, 
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Our Marketing Division evaluates 
new products to keep you 
up-to-date on what’s best for you 
and why. Parity also leads the way 
in software development, tailored 
business solutions, product 
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maintenance. Small or large, 
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you’ll find Parity serves you best - 
coast to coast. 
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T he big Australian, BHP, has 
undergone a metamorphosis in 
the past three years. The com¬ 
pany that led the industrialisation of 
this country with enormous manufac¬ 
turing operations ranging from steel to 
ship-building, iron and coal-mining has 
seen a revolution in the search for 
greater efficiency. 

BHP, once the pride of Australian 
industry, fell from grace simply through 
a failure to keep up with the times. It 
was the natural lethargy in large suc¬ 
cessful corporations, which tend to rest 
on their laurels and produce a manage¬ 
ment structure that discourages enter¬ 
prise and change. 

But a series of events shook BHP out 
of its lethargy. First, the steel division, 
its traditional pride and joy, endured a 
world-wide downturn the size of which 
had never been seen before. Second, 
BHP, like all Australian companies, 
had to fight its way through one of the 
worst recessions since the Great Depres¬ 
sion. Finally, and probably most im¬ 
portantly, the myth of BHP being too 
big to be touched by takeover was 
shattered by Robert Holmes a Court. 
The West Australian business dynamo 
captured not only 5 percent of BHP 
stock but also the imagination of BHP 
shareholders and the investing public — 
he also shook BHP management into 
the 1980s. 

BHP’s massive re-organisation in 
response to these factors has been well 
publicised — massive retrenchments 
and increased capital expenditure in its 
steel-making division, re-organisation 
of its management structure, and diversi¬ 
fication from its traditional base. BHP 
is now a leaner and hungrier company 
that is proving to be a model for the 
Australian business community. 

But an integral part of the changes 
has gone unpublicised — how the 
introduction of personal computers has 
improved the efficiency of BHP’s com¬ 


munication and organisation. This 
month, editor Graeme Kejnlo reveals 
this secret success story. 

Although BHP was slow to recognise 
the benefits of personal computers, when 
it did move into the area it welcomed 
the change in technology with great 
enthusiasm. Kemlo talks to the team 
that brought personal computers to 
BHP and chronicles the methods, 
organisation and problems associated 
with the move. One of the driving forces 
of that team was Lloyd Borrett, who is 
now a regular contributor and columnist 
for Today's Computers. He brings a 
wealth of practical business experience 
to technology changes within industry. 

A nd to show the flexibility of 
personal computers in business, 
we switch our attention from 
Australia’s biggest company to some of 
the country’s most successful small 
businesses. The Federal Government 


recently announced the winners of the 
small business awards, which applaud 
the work of Australia’s best entre¬ 
preneurs. 

This month our Sydney bureau chief, 
John Kavanagh, visits some of the small 
award winners and discovers the impor¬ 
tant role that computers have played in 
their success. 

The story reveals how computers 
have helped small business overcome 
the traditional administration head¬ 
aches, planning problems and high staff 
costs. One of the main aims of this 
magazine is to analyse case studies of 
how businesses use technology. Kava¬ 
nagh’s article certainly fulfils that objec¬ 
tive admirably. 

This month’s issue of Today's Com¬ 
puters also brings you a smorgasbord of 
features on graphics packages available 
for business, the pros and cons of 
electronic mail, new hardware and soft¬ 
ware, and much more. 
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from the managing editor. Published by John Fairfax and Sons Limited. 235-243 Jones Ltd. 33 Glenvale Crescent. Mulgrave, Victoria. ISSN 0813 3611. 
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Lotus set to make 
the Mac swing 

Lotus Development is one of those 
sunrise industries that make share 
market gamblers drool. Founded in mid- 
1982 as a one-product company with 
the integrated software package 1-2-3, 
the company raised more than $34 
million in its first listing on the New York 
Stock Exchange little more than a year 
later. By the end of last year it had a 
quarterly revenue of $45.6m, up 93 
percent on the previous year. 

By 1984, Lotus held the dominant 
position in world software sales, al¬ 
though the company’s 1-2-3 “upgrade”, 
Symphony, has not lived up to expec¬ 
tations. Fortunately for the shareholders, 
Lotus seems to have done it again; its 
Lotus-like product Jazz, for the Macin¬ 
tosh, is due to be released around the 
world this month, and is likely to be the 
dominant software product of 1985. 

Today’s Computers staff who had a 
sneak preview of Jazz report that it 
handles up to eight windows at a time. 
This allows users to have at their 
command and on-screen two word pro¬ 
cessing applications, two spreadsheets, 
two graphics, a database and a com¬ 
munications module. 

Today’s Computers’ contributing 
editor/Apple, Stewart Fist, says the 
screen looks like a conventional window 
package on the Mac. The word pro¬ 
cessor seemed better than MacWrite but 
not as good as Microsoft’s Word; the 
spreadsheet was better than Multiplan, 
but the graphics were not up to Micro¬ 
soft’s Chart. 

The spreadsheet with its 8192 rows 
and 256 columns is “very fast”, Fist says, 
a sentiment echoed by technical writer 
Gary Ross, who separately investigated 
the much-vaunted software. Graphics 
capabilities include line, pie, bar, area, 
scatter and percentage charts. 

The database offers ascending and 
descending sorts plus integration with 
other modules, allowing transfer of 
word-processing data to and from 
graphics. 

The communications module is a full- 
featured asynchronous system that emul¬ 
ates DEC, VT-52 and VT-100 terminals. 
It stores frequently used commands and 
offers auto dial and answer. 

Existing users of 1 -2-3 and Symphony 
will appreciate the ability to transfer files 
to and from those programs with Jazz. 

Jazz is designed to run on both the 
FatMac (512K) and the Macintosh 
XL/Lisa (under MacWorks, the Lisa 
operating system). 


Jazz is highly integrated, so you can 
readily shift data from one function to 
the other. In fact, the degree of integra¬ 
tion achieved seems to be the major 
improvement that the software authors 
have made since they wrote Symphony 
and 1-2-3. Instead of the old cut-and- 
paste or exchange-through-clipboard 
approaches that we have been used to, 
Jazz can exchange variable material, 
somewhat similar to the way you can 
integrate variable names on a mailing 
list into a form-letter with most word 
processors. 

The reason why Lotus has taken so 
long to put Jazz on the market is that the 
program has been completely re¬ 
designed (from scratch, according to 
the company) to take full advantage of 
the Macintosh mouse and icon tech¬ 
nology. This isn’t just a quick re-hash of 
an IBM or CP/M program with only the 
superfical use of the Mac screen-based 
technology; the company has been 
working on the rewriting since August 
1983. 

The five integrated sub-programs are 
based around the primary function of a 
spreadsheet. This, at least, is in line with 
the way 1-2-3 and Symphony work, 
although one of the company’s internal 


documents states that one of the dif¬ 
ferences between Jazz and Symphony 
is that Jazz has “no central underlying 
data structure”. Work that one out if you 
can! 

If you have ever used Multiplan or 
OverVUE on a Mac, you will have 
appreciated immediately the value of 
the mouse for controlling the Mac. Mice 
are a curse for typists when word 
processing, but with spreadsheets the 
ability to jump around the screen without 
keying in commands and cell codes is 
one of the Mac’s main attractions. With 
cell-type screen layouts, almost every¬ 
one agrees on the value of point-and- 
click technology. 

The major improvement over Sym¬ 
phony, apart from the fact that it now 
runs on the Mac’s faster 68000 chip 
rather than the steam-powered IBM, 
appears to be the provision of HotView, 
which allows the dynamic interchange 
of data. With HbtView you can include 
worksheet tables, database information 
and graphs in a word-processing docu¬ 
ment, both on-screen and in print-out. 
Apparently you can also dynamically 
interchange data between any of the five 
functions. 

The claim is that if, for instance, you 
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change the information in a spreadsheet 
after writing a form-letter, the spread¬ 
sheet data incorporated in the form- 
letter will also change in the word¬ 
processing mode. Normally data inter¬ 
changes of this type are merely cut-and- 
paste once the data has been inte¬ 
grated it is fixed — but in Jazz it can be 
dynamic. You are, of course, able to 
"freeze” the data if you wish. 

Jazz, like the Macintosh 512K, is 
aimed at the “knowledge worker" mar¬ 
ket, mainly in big corporations, although 
there is plenty here for the small busi¬ 
nessman and academic. The Mac has 
been notoriously slow in loading pro¬ 
grams, and Jazz should resolve this 
serious hardware limitation. The five 
Jazz functions are all that most people 
will need 95 percent of the time, so with 
Jazz you will probably only have to wait 
for program loading once a day. 

For this reason Jazz is probably as 
important to Apple as it is to Lotus. 
Apple’s president, John “Pepsi” Sculley, 
believes that it will be “strategically 
significant” for the company’s future 
development. “This is a very important 
day for, obviously, Lotus, but also for 
Apple and the computer industry,” he 
told a recent news conference. 


Probably the most significant side of 
the Mac/Jazz combination is that it 
brings personal computer developments 
very close to the point where “anyone” 
can use a desk-top computer for quite 
sophisticated activities, without inves¬ 
ting substantially in study, time, frustra¬ 
tion and confusion. You do not have to 
learn five sets of command-keys to work 
five different programs, and you do not 
even need to know that such a thinq as 
DOS exists. 


Mitch Kapor, Lotus Development’s 
chairman, says that Jazz “will broaden 
the appeal of the Lotus product line 
because it is aimed at the non-expert 
user”, which is a nice way of accepting 
that Symphony on the IBM PC led to a 
lot of confusion among users. Many 
business users who swapped from 1-2-3 
to Symphony quickly went back to their 
old program, and certainly the sales of 
Symphony have not lived up to expec¬ 
tations. 


Kapor will not concede that the com¬ 
pany has failed with Symphony, but he 
does admit that Jazz is “aimed at 
significantly less sophisticated users. 
people in business who haven’t any 
interest in being spreadsheet junkies”. 
He added that “perhaps the people who 
have been criticising Symphony have 
been waiting for Jazz”. Many Symphony 
users will say amen” to that — now all 
they have to do is swap their IBM for a 
Mac. 


Kapor believes that about half the new 
Macintosh owners will buy Jazz with 
their machines, a figure that many US 
market analysts believe to be conser¬ 
vative. This is not bad, when you con¬ 
sider that Apple will probably sell a 
quarter of a million Macs this year. Wall 
Street reacted to the news of Jazz with 
rises in both Lotus and Apple share 
prices the day after its announcement. 


.. ..Z - ulCM| me jazz Dana 

that the company’s delayed introductii 
of the program has given birth to 
serious competitor. According to / 
magazine’s senior features editor, Jar 
Willson, a new integrated Mac produ 
called Ensemble has stolen the marc 
on Jazz and is due to be released on tf 
US market at $200 less than the Ja; 
price of $595. Ensemble (note the narr 
a different, more sophisticated fori 
of music perhaps, or just a differer 
arrangement?), by Hayden Software 
creating a lot of interest, and it certainl 
is a shrewd marketing ploy to keep q U i< 
about your product, and then suddenl 
dump it on the market ahead of the ne\ 
wonder-program, at a lower price 


Most prices rise 
as dollar falls 

The fall in value of the Australian dollar 
in February has brought a mixed re¬ 
sponse from the computer industry. 
Prices will rise for most hardware and 
software, but the rate of increase will 
vary from 7 percent up to 20 percent. So 
far the currency fluctuations have not 
delayed the introduction of new hard¬ 
ware, although some suppliers acknow¬ 
ledge that the margins on Australian 
sales could be thinner. 

The micro hardware market is waiting 
to hear from market leader IBM, which 
has given no indication of its intended 
pricing moves. Commodore is saying 
that it will not change its prices; a 
spokesman says that because the com¬ 
pany’s stock comes from Germany and 
Britain rather than the US, it has been 
protected from the dollar’s big fall 
against US currency. Commodore is, 
however, reviewing the situation. 

Apple had announced a price drop on 
its 512K Macintosh and Macintosh XL 
models at the end of January, but early 
in March the company announced a 10 
percent increase across the range. 
Digital Equipment Australia announced 
a 12 percent increase across its range 
on March 1. The company will hold 
good on its 60-day quotes. Hewlett- 
Packard has increased prices, but the 
company says this was the result of a 
regular price review and was not neces¬ 
sarily tied to the dollar. 

In the software market, where slimmer 
margins have left distributors with less 
opportunity to absorb costs, price rises 
have been higher. The managing direc¬ 
tor of Imagineering, Graham Pickles, 
says that the company’s imported stock 
has gone up in price by 15 to 18 percent. 
He says it is too early to say whether the 
increases would affect sales, and would 
not comment on the suggestion that 
Imagineering’s profit would be slashed 
as a result of the dollar’s fall. 

Retailers believe the situation will not 
have a major impact on sales. Parity’s 
Parry Thomas believes that even a 20 
pecent increase is not going to turn 
away someone who has decided to buy 
a computer. “Price is not an issue,” says 
Thomas. “Twenty percent on the cost is 
insignificant when you consider the 
benefit of the computer. My feeling is 
that IBM will attempt to hold the price as 
long as it can.” 

The managing director of Computer¬ 
Land, Garry Vaughan, says that the 
demand for new products will be strong 
enough to overcome any price resist- 
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ance in the market. “If IBM could supply 
sufficient quantities of ATs I’m sure they 
would ship it now. Price would not 
matter. A lot of other suppliers would 
feel the same way.” 

Most suppliers agree that the situation 
will continue to be volatile. One group 
that feels it may have something to gain 
is the local manufacturing industry. The 
local makers are too small to take any 
significant amount of business away 
from overseas suppliers, but their prices 
will become very competitive and sup¬ 
pliers with higher than average levels of 
local content, like AWA and perhaps 
IBM, could also benefit. 

— John Kavanagh 


A stretched disk 
for extra storage 

American magnetic media company 3M 
has announced a “stretched disk”, offer¬ 
ing hard disk storage capacity on floppy 
disks. 

Using a rigid plastic disk with raised 
edges, 3M has perfected a technique 
that allows five megabytes of storage on 
each side of a 5'A inch floppy disk in 
pre-production units, and an expected 
fixed storage capacity of 48 megabytes. 

A 60-micron flexible membrane 
stretched across the disk surface 
creates a shallow drum when the slightly 
modified read/write heads fly over it. 
Extra storage capacity is gained by a 



trampoline effect, as the stretched mem¬ 
brane restores itself, flinging off debris 
as the head passes and thereby reducing 
disk errors. 

Another advantage of the new tech¬ 
nology is that the membrane expands at 
the same rate as the disk drive. This 
means heads may be positioned ac¬ 
curately above closely spaced tracks — 

up to 345 an inch. 

3M says its new disks should sell for 
$5 to $10. It expects to introduce the 
disks into Australia within six months to 
two years, depending on hardware 
manufacturers. _ Graeme Keml0 


Osborne expands 
Executive range 

Osborne Australia has announced two 
new versions of its Osborne Executive 
portable computer. Called the Executive 
400 and the Executive XT, the new 
features are also available as upgrades 
to owners of the original Osborne 
Executive. 

The Executive 400 includes all the 
standard features plus two 400K built-in 
disk drives, and will retail for $3250. The 
Executive XT includes all the features of 
the Executive 400, plus an 11.2 megabyte 
internal hard disk, and will retail for 
$5750. 

The XT uses a Trantor hard disk and, 
according to Osborne Australia’s 
managing director, Stanley Falinski, it 
makes most other 8-bit and 16-bit 
systems look sluggish. 

Other features of the XT include user 
definable on-screen menus in either 
assembler or dBase code, automatic 
configuring of both CP/M and WordStar 
cursor keys, archiving software for 
backing up the hard disk, multiple drive 
partitioning, and a 12-month warranty 
on the hard disk. 

— Gary Ross 


Sales peak tipped as 
allowance nears end 


increase in orders from corporate clients. 
“The companies that are buying com¬ 
puters in tens and twenties every month, 
and know they will have the same 
demand next year and the year after, will 
certainly look attheir purchasing options 
in the next few months,” he says. “It is a 
superb opportunity for us. We know of a 
number of organisations looking at 
investing large sums in personal 
computers.” 

Thomas says the corporate market is 
now very strong in Australia, and the 
change to the allowance will act as a 
catalyst. "There are two corporate mar¬ 
kets: the personal productivity applica¬ 
tions for executives, and applications 
more closely associated with corporate 
MIS policies,” he says. “The executive is 
taking to computing like a duck to water, 
and the MIS people are starting to put 
some policies of their own in place now. 

"Monthly sales of 10 and 20 machines 
to companies are common, but that is 
scratching the surface. I am aware of 20 
or 30 companies that will make orders in 
the next six to 12 months for anythinq 
from 500 to 3000 computers.” Y 9 

Ron Hardaker, director of the Aus¬ 
tralian Finance Conference says the 
AFC predicts an “increasing but man¬ 
ageable demand for finance over the 
next few months. “There is a reasonable 
level of capital investment in the system 
at the moment,” he says. “There will be a 
significant increase but it will not 
double.” 


Personal computer dealers are looking 
forward to big increases in orders from 
business customers in May and June as 
the end of the Federal Governments 
investment allowance coincides with 
the normal peak sales season. 

The investment allowance, which 
gives an 18 percent tax write-off to com¬ 
panies spending on capital equipment, 
will end on June 30. Because companies 
can place firm orders before that date 
for delivery over the next two years and 
still claim the tax benefit, dealers are 
expecting a windfall over the next three 
months. 

Garry Vaughan, managing director of 
ComputerLand, says that the winding- 
down of the allowance will have an 
impact on sales at ComputerLand 
stores. “May, June and July are our best 
months but the allowance will certainly 
help sales along,” he says. “We will do 
better in this peak season than we did in 
the last.” 

Parity’s Parry Thomas says that the 
change to the allowance will not have an 
impact on small business buyers of PCs 
but he is sure that it will cause an 


Hardaker says that judging by past 
experience, the change in the allowance 
will mainly affect short-term investment 
planning. He says few companies will 
gear their long-term investments to take 
advantage of an 18 percent write-off. 
The investment allowance was first 
introduced at 40 percent by the Fraser 
Government in 1976. It was cut to 20 
percent 1978 and to 18 percent in 1981- 
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ment incentive. Y tax ~ ba sed invest- 

could affect small businesses as well Is 
larger companies. “Many first-time 
buyers in O’Reilly’s market, the accoun¬ 
ting profession, have been delaying 
their computer purchase decisions for 
some time,” he says. “Our market re¬ 
search indicates that there are a lot of 
would-be first-time small business com¬ 
puter users out there. We believe that 
many of them will buy this season.” 

— John Kavanagh 
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Compaq adds 
four models 

Compaq has added four models to its 
Australian range. The computers, all 
using the 8086 processor and renowned 
for their high level of IBM compatibility, 
range from the Compaq Deskpro Model 
1 to the Deskpro Model 4. 

The Model 1 includes a single 360K 
disk drive and 128K of memory. At the 
other end of the scale the Model 4 has 
64K of memory, one 360K disk drive, a 
10-megabyte hard disk with built-in 
backup system, and an asynchronous 
communications/clock board. 

The Model 2 has two disk drives and 
256K of memory, while the Model 3 adds 
a hard disk at the expense of one floppy. 
It has no built-in tape back-up. 

All models have a “dual-mode” 
monitor, which allows them to display 
both high-resolution text and graphics 
on the same screen. 

— Gary Ross 



New versions from 
Grid Compass 

Two new versions of the Grid Compass 
portable computer have been released 
in Australia. The new models, the 1131 
and 1139, feature a new, wider, light- 
emitting electroluminescent screen that 
will display up to 128 characters. This 
makes it well suited for presentations at 
a customer’s office, where several people 
can sit and watch.. 

Three new programs have also been 
added to the suite of integrated Grid 
software packages. These are: Grid- 
Master, which includes an appointments 
calendar, phone directory and dialler, 
alarm, project scheduler and calculator; 
GridPaint, which is a design and drawing 


program; and GridTask, which inter¬ 
poses itself between the user and the 
applications software, asking questions 
and protecting users from making mis¬ 
takes or having to learn the system. ■ 



Deep in the brain 
of Texas 

Texas Instruments has released a range 
of artificial intelligence software and a 
new light-weight portable computer. The 
software, which is designed to work in 
conjunction with a wide range of popular 
MS DOS programs that are already on 
Tl computers, brings artificial intelli¬ 
gence to the micro world, and is a bid by 
Texas to differentiate its products from 
the ever-growing range of 16-bit computers 
running MS DOS and offering the same 
programs. 

This sofware will work only on Texas 
micros, and is seen by the company as a 
positive incentive to buy the company’s 
products in preference to other 
machines. 

The programs, which will sell for about 
$150 each, wrap a shell around applica¬ 
tions such as WordStar, dBase II and 
MS DOS itself. To use them, the user 
constructs English-language sentences 
from the options offered. 

After the su bject is selected by moving 
the cursor to the appropriate option, a 
list of verbs appears in an adjacent 
column. If the operation requires an 
object, the list of possible objects comes 
up next. 

Called NaturalLink, versions are 
currently available for Multimate, Super- 
Calc3, dBase II, Multiplan, BPS Business 
Graphics, PeachText5000, EasyWriter II, 
R:Base 4000, WordStar and MS DOS. 

Also released was the Personal Con¬ 
sultant development system, which is 
designed to help programmers develop 


programs that will solve problems using 
thetechniques used by humans: experi¬ 
ence, “rules of thumb”, and the ability to 
work with ambiguous or uncertain infor¬ 
mation. Applications developed with 
Personal Consultant will be able to 
explain why a particular recommen¬ 
dation has been made and how it came 
to that conclusion. 

Almost overlooked at the release, only 
partly because of its small size, was the 
Pro-Lite portable computer. This 
machine, which is fully compatible with 
Tl’s bigger personal computers, features 
a 30 centimetre, 80 by 25 liquid crystal 
screen, a 3V2 inch 720K floppy disk, and 
256K of memory expandable to 768K, 
and weighs less than five kilograms. 

Data can be transferred between the 
Pro-Lite and desk-top computers using 
a special cable, and an expansion box 
that attaches to the back of the machine 
will allow the attachment of a second 
micro-floppy disk drive, a battery pack, 
or both. 

Slots on one side will accept special 
expansion boards, including an RS-232 
synchronous/asynchronous interface, 
an external monitor, and programmable 
solid-state software modules. An ex¬ 
ternal parallel printer port is standard. 
With 256K of memory and one disk 
drive, the suggested price is $6500. 

— Gary Ross 



Apricot starts a 
worldwide push 

Apricot has released four new computers 
in Australia as part of a major push into 
worldwide markets. The maker of the 
Apricot range, ACT, has also released a 
networking system using MS-Net (MS 
stands for Microsoft) and MS DOS 3.0, 
thereby beating IBM to the punch. (IBM 
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is awaiting PC DOS 3.1, which is being 
written for it by Microsoft.) 

All the new models use the 8086 
processor with an Intel 8089 I/O (input/ 
output) chip to handle traffic between 
the CPU and the disks, printer ports and 
so on. All have a vacant slot for an 8087 
maths co-processor. Like previous 
Apricots, the new microcomputers use 
720K double-sided, double density 3 V 2 " 
micro-floppy disks. 

Briefly, the new models are as follows: 


□ The Apricot Portable: The portable 
comes with 272K of memory, but is 
expandable to one megabyte of RAM. It 
has an 80 character by 25 line liquid 
crystal display that can also handle 
graphics, and it can be connected to an 
RGB monitor for color. 

The Portable is probably the most 
innovative machine of the range, and 
features voice commands; it has a 
vocabulary of 64 words that can be 
extended to 4096 words by the use of 


Pafec CAD/CAM. 
One step closer to 
Engineering perfection. 



From Pafec, a world leader in CAD/CAM drafting systems, 
comes the Pafec solution. A suite of programs written specifically 
to take advantage of the most recent developments in computer 
graphics and Pafec’s unmatched experience in Engineering. 

The Pafec solution leads you effortlessly through design, 
modelling, analysis and NC programming, saving you time and 
offering you more design alternatives. 

Find out more about the Pafec Solution from Ceanet. Simply 
fill out the coupon below and we’ll send you some more information 
or organise a demonstration. 


CEANET 


The Computer Engineering Specialist. 


To: Computer Engineering Applications Pty. Ltd. 

• 4th floor, 56 Berry St., North Sydney 2060 Ph: (02) 9226311 • 8th floor, 

14 Queen St., Melbourne 3004 Ph: (03) 2676299 • 4th floor, 139 Leichhardt 
St., Brisbane 4000 Ph: (07) 8323800 • Gnd floor, 3 Argyle St., Hobart 7000 
Ph: (002)349763 

□ Please send me more information on the Pafec Solution 

□ Please call me and arrange a personal demonstration 


Name .... 
Company 
Address . 


Phone 


Postcode 


overlays. Prices start at $4725. 

□ The Apricot FI: Designed specifically 
with the first-time user in mind, the FI 
(friendly one) comes with 256K of 
memory, expandable to 768K. It can 
also work with a hard disk. Prices start at 
$3135. 

□ The Apricot Point 7: This is a cluster 
controller, allowing up to seven personal 
computers, including PC/MS DOS 
machines such as the IBM PC, to share 
information and programs while still 
allowing each user full autonomy- Prices 
start at $9995. 

□ The Apricot Point 32: This is the heart 
of the Apricot local area network (L ' 
Using a 10-megabyte hard disk, 1 

as a file server for up to 32 ^P nCC i« r p 
Sirius computers, allowing them to sh 
data and files. 

The network uses the Omninet design 
and features file and record locking. 
Datatransfers take place at a respectable 
one million bits per second — a figure 
that translates into 125,000 characters a 
second for text. The price is $7985. 

— Gary Ross 



European companies 
settle on UNIX 


Several European computer manufac¬ 
turers announced in February that they 
will co-operate on the development of a 
common operating system base °n 
AT&T’s emerging industry standard 
UNIX system. The move has been seen 
as a defiant gesture to the giant IB^ 
and an effort to bring some standards 
into an industry that has defied such 
agreements for most of its history. 

Peter Bonfield, managing director of 
Britain’s ICL, was in Australia at the time 
of the announcement to meet heads of 
ICL’s Australian operation, and while 
here he discussed developments in 
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Europe. Bonfield believes that ICL will 
be able to offer UNIX across its full 
range in a few years. 

“Our plan is to work with a group of 
manufacturers and AT&T to standardise 
our approach,” says Bonfield. UNIX is a 
sophisticated operating system invented 
at AT&T’s Bell Laboratories. It was 
written originally for the scientific com¬ 
munity but it has won acceptance as the 
basic software instruction set for advan¬ 
ced business computers. 

Under the agreement, ICL, Nixdorf, 
Olivetti, Siemens, Philips and Bell will 
design software for use under a UNIX 
derivative. 

European manufacturers have been 
moving towards greater industry stan¬ 
dardisation for some years. Last year 
the governments of Britain, West 
Germany, France, Italy and the Nether¬ 
lands set up a co-operative research 
program named Esprit, which is being 
funded at well over $100 million a year. 

Bonfield says that ICL is also a strong 
supporter of the “open system” ap¬ 
proach to hardware and communica¬ 
tions design. It is seeking to design its 
full range and any communications and 
networking products to meet inter¬ 
national standards as well as the stand¬ 
ard systems and protocols of IBM. 

“Our fundamental strategy is to help 
create international standards for open 
system interconnection, and designing 
products to intercept standards we 
believe will be ratified,” says Bonfield. 
"This means that we will progressively 
move away from ICL proprietary 
protocols. 

“We will encourange the use of inter¬ 
national standards to create multi¬ 
vendor environments. We will not rely 
on defensive lock-in strategies.” Bon¬ 
field says that this approach has not 
made much of an impact yet in Australia 
but it is already paying off for ICL in 
Britain. 

ICL’s Australian operation has im¬ 
proved its performance nevertheless. Its 
financial results for the year to the end 
of September 1984 showed a profit after 
tax of $1.9 million, compared with 
$179,000 for the previous year. 

Sales last year were $97.2 million, up 
7 5 percent on the $90.4 million in 1983. 
The company developed several new 
market areas, including a major contract 
with Woolworths for its point-of-sale 
system. The company made a greater 
investment in locally produced software 
and has continued with the development 
of office automation products. 

One of last year’s major announce¬ 
ments was Telecom's decision to market 



ICL’s Peter Bonfield: “We will not rely on 
defensive lock-in strategies” 


ICL’s One Per Desk, a combined per¬ 
sonal computer and business telephone, 
as Computerphone. ICL’s contract with 
Telecom is worth $9 million over three 
years and will result in some local 
manufacturing or product sourcing by 
the company. 

Bonfield says that ICL Australia will 
put more effort into working with local 
software companies. “Our policy is to 
have a wide product range that covers a 
number of specific industries, such as 
the retail market.” 

ICL’s merger with the telecommuni¬ 
cations equipment maker STC in Britain 
last year will allow ICLto keep pace with 
developments in information technology 
as computing and telecommunications 
move closer together. The merger has 
created a $3 billion group and Bonfield 
says ICL’s new identity will give it 
strengths in semiconductor component 
manufacture, the PABX market and in 
international telecommunications net¬ 
works. 

“We have set up a committee in the 
company to look at how ICL’s and STC’s 
strategies can work together,” he says. 
“The committee will be coming up with 
recommendations for new business 
ventures.” 

A development that will have an 
impact at the PC end of the market is 
ICL’s decision to work with Digital 
Research of the US on the development 
of GEM, a window product for PC soft¬ 
ware integration, for ICL products. 

ICL’s moves represent a growing 
trend towards standardisation. Users 
should benefit from developments that 

provide uniformity of software, operating 
systems, communications protocols and 
hardware, from stand-alone computers 
up to the top of the range. 

— John Kavanagh 


IBM stomps on 
clone makers 

IBM is clamping down on Taiwanese 
manufacturers of PC look-alikes. Accor¬ 
ding to a recent issue of the Asian trade 
journal Computer Products, at least five 
Taiwanese manufacturers have been 
raided by police following complaints 
by IBM that its copyrights had been 
infringed. 

Three of these, Lyi-Cheng Enterprise 
Company Ltd, Taiwan Mycomp Co Ltd 
and AP Computer Company Ltd, agreed 
to a settlement that included a public 
printed apology in which they admitted 
infringing IBM copyright. They also 
undertook never to manufacture or sell 
any product that infringes IBM’s copy¬ 
rights and intellectual property rights. 

According to the magazine, cases are 
pending against two other manufac¬ 
turers. Unconfirmed reports say that as 
many as 11 companies may have been 
raided. 

IBM has been a large-scale buyer of 
Taiwanese-manufactured equipment 
and is setting up a research and develop¬ 
ment facility there. It is widely believed 
that this heavy investment in the island 
has won government support for the 
crackdown on the clone manufacturers. 

Government trade and industry agen¬ 
cies remained unusually quiet following 
the police raids, and observers say pro¬ 
posed amendments to Taiwan’s copy¬ 
right laws will give software legal pro¬ 
tection. 

SomeTaiwanese manufacturers have 
complained that IBM is more tolerant of 
BIOS copyright infringements at home 
than overseas, citing companies such as 
Columbia and Compaq as examples. 


Telecorp says 
Mite is right 

Telecorp Pty Ltd has been appointed 
the Australian agent for Mite, a compre¬ 
hensive communications package. The 
program has two claims to fame: it was 
chosen by Ashton-Tate as the communi¬ 
cations module for its integrated soft¬ 
ware product framework, and it was 
used by science fiction author Arthur C. 
Clarke — who lives in Sri Lanka — and 
Los Angeles based film producer Peter 
Hyams to jointly prepare the film script 
for 2010 , the sequel to 2001: A Space 
Odyssey. 

The program comes with extensive 
built-in help facilities, and all the settings 
relating to a particular database or bul- 
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letin board can be saved to disk and 
recalled as required. It can load and 
send both ASCII and binary (compiled 
program) files, and can use the popular 
Xmodem protocol, with or without check- 
ing. An additional program allows any 
micro. 


Mite is produced by Mycroft Labor¬ 
atories in the US and will run on any 
PC/MS DOS or CP/M system. 



New Epson machine 
breaks price barrier 

Epson of Japan is about to enter the 
16-bit PC/MS DOS market with a trans¬ 
portable computer that will retail for less 
than $3000. Pricing is not yet fixed, but 
Epson believes it may be able to sell the 
machine with 256K of memory, two disk 
drives and a CRT display for as low as 
$2500, a figure that would make its 
computer the price leader in the field. 

The mains-powered computer, called 
the QX-11, is unusually compact, partly 
due to its two 360K 3y 2 -inch microfloppy 
diskettes. Memory capacity starts at 
128K and is expandable to 512K. The 
IBM-compatible machine includes MS 
DOS in plug-in ROM, and software will 
also be offered later in the same format. 

Two CRT monitors will be offered: 
30cm, or 12cm for greater portability. 
Two keyboards will be available also: a 
full-size model and a special compact 
version. Peripherals include 5V4-inch 
disk drives, a 3V 2 -inch 10-megabyte hard 
disk that replaces one of the floppies, 
and an acoustic coupler for communi¬ 
cations. " 


BRIEFLY 


By Gary Ross 

Texas Instruments has been busy devel¬ 
oping a 32-bit business system, sche¬ 
duled for release next year. The machine 
will be a multi-user system running 
UNIX V, will handle other processors, 
will use Tl’s own bus for communica¬ 
tions, and will probably run MS DOS 
software. 


Commodore will make its first serious 
foray into the world of business com¬ 
puters later this year when it unveils its 
IBM PC-compatible. We believe that the 
machine is so compatible, it even looks 
like an IBM PC. It was expected that, 
following Commodore’s purchase of the 
Bytec factory in Canada last year, it 
would badge-engineer Bytec’s much 
under-rated Hyperion portable. 


Also due out this year from Commodore 
in the next few weeks is the Plus/4, 
aimed at the more serious home user 
and small businesses. The 128K machine 
will come with word processor, spread¬ 
sheet, database and graphics software 
in ROM. 


color graphics card, which has 512 
simultaneous colors. 


Another getting involved in motor sports 
is DickSmith Electronics. The company 
is sponsoring the NSW Rally Champion¬ 
ship, which has been renamed the Dick 
Smith Electronics Rally ’85. The com¬ 
pany is becoming involved in electronic 
car accessories, and plans to use the 
season to “road test” its new products. 
When Dick Smith Electronics was started 
17 years ago, it sold and installed car 
radios. 


Expect some interesting developments 
from Epson in the near future. Due later 
this year is a new computer called the 
QX-16, and a new inkjet printer, the 
SQ2000. The name suggests that the 
new computer will be a 16-bit model. If it 
is really quick, we may yet see the 
Valdocs operating system in this 
country. On 8-bit systems it is damn 
slow — but very nice. 


There was some confusion on January 
30 as industry people tried to phone 
Apple Computer in Sydney. Apparently 
Apple had shouted the staff to a picnic 
as a morale boosting exercise before the 
Apple dealers’ conference. 


Microsoft, the well known software 
company, has been getting a taste of life 
in the fast lane. The company has spon¬ 
sored a racing car in conjunction with 
Sydney computer dealer Peter Hatcher 
of City Personal Computer. The car is a 
Liston-Fisher driven by Brett Fisher, and 
both car and driver are looking for 
additional sponsorship. 


According to Commodore Australia, 
there has been a slow-down in home 
computer sales in the under-$500 mar¬ 
ket. Commodore’s Australian managing 
director, Nigel Shepherd, says it is 
unrealistic to believe the market could 
continue to grow at its previous pace 
forever, but that it is expected to pick up 
again in the next few months. He attri¬ 
butes the pause to “sophistication of the 
market”. 


Videotex has arrived in Australia, and 
you will doubtless be pleased to know 
that the release comes hard on the heels 
of the system’s introduction in Ecuador, 
which recently introduced a commercial 
videotex service for its two major popula¬ 
tion centres, the capital of Quito and the 
industrial port of Guayaquil. Brazil is the 
only other South American country 
using videotex so far. 


INCAS Finance Systems has appointed 
Denis White, formally head of INCAS 
New Zealand, as its Australian manager. 
White plans to expand the product range 
to include money market and portfolio 
packages. INCAS software already 
includes funding and finance-receivable 
packages. 


WYSE, best known for its range of 
terminals, has entered the computer 
market with a range of IBM PC- 
compatible equipment. The equipment 
is said to be highly compatible, running 
all the usuals like Lotus 1-2-3 and Flight 
Simulator. Distributor MPA is also 
handling the newly released Vectrix 


Iiianay^. Iw, mice years, nas 

resigned. His departure was unexpected 
and seems to be part of a general shake 
up now taking place inside Australia’.; 
biggest software distributor. Woollev 
reportedly will take up a position with 

one of Imagineering’s suppliers _ 

possibly Micropro — later in the year. 
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How HiSoft built a better 
computer business 


E very business must rest on a 
solid foundation. At HiSoft, we 
find this no less true when selling 
computer hardware than it was 
when we started writing our software 
back in 1980. 

And what foundation have we built 
our dealership on? The best. 

By specialising in the IBM Personal 
Computer, we’ve been able to 
develop an unrivalled 
expertise in servicing it 
and adapting it to different 
contexts. 

We’ve been 
able to make 
thoughtful 


HiSoft 

Understandably bettei 




assessments of our customers’ 
needs and advise them on how to use 
the full potential of the IBM. And 
because we’re specialists, we can 
also offer you a better price, whether 
it be on a maintenance contract, 
hardware, or a complete 
computer system. 

It was this professionalism 
which won us the 
inaugural IBM PC 
Dealer of the Year award. 
So no matter what your 
computer needs, 
you’ll benefit 
from building on 
the best. 


SO 
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Training 




IBM 
Dealer of 
the Year. 


C 



top 1 


Official IBM PC Suppliers 
to BMP 


HiSoft 

Understandably better 

HiSoft Australia Pty. Ltd. 

598 St. Kilda Road, Melbourne, Vic. 8004 
Tel: (03) 529 2333 
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HOW 


SUCCESSFUL SMALL 
BUSINESSES USE THEIR 

COMPUTERS 


Award-winners say it’s the job that matters, not the brand name 


By John Kavanagh 



Opposite page, 
Laser Lab s Len 
Beel; top, Intico’s 
Frank Coker; and 
left, Chroma 
Acrylics’ James 
and Irene Cobb. 


S uccessful Australian small businesses are turn¬ 
ing . to computers to help them plan their 
operations more thoroughly and to grow 
without having to take on large numbers of administrative 
staff. A Today's Computers survey of the 1984 National Small 
Business Awards winners found that 10 of the 12 companies 
are computer users and most are convinced of the value of the 
machines to their businesses. 

Ray Bellette, marketing manager of Triton Manufacturing 
and Design Company Pty Ltd of Melbourne, best summed up 
the response of the award winners when he described his 
company’s computer as a survival tool. “It has made a big 
impact in the eight months we have had it,” says Bellette. “I 
don’t know how a company can operate without something 
like it. The paper flow of our accounts is much better, and we 
are coming to grips with all the other applications that we can 
have on the system.” 

The National Small Business Awards, now in their sixth 
year, are sponsored by the Commonwealth Department of 
Industry, Technology and Commerce. A panel of judges 
representing the department, the Australian Chamber of 
Commerce, the Confederation of Australian Industry and the 
Australian Marketing Institute looks for small companies 
with strong growth in sales and staff, the ability to respond to 
adverse conditions, and a record of innovation. 

These are companies in new markets with new products. 
They have made a substantial investment in new products and 
services and expect a high rate of return; most of them report 
annual sales growth of better than 30 percent over several 
years. They are in the high-growth sectors of industry, and this 
also involves high risk. 

Companies in this area often experience growth pains 
because their entrepreneurial founders are not prepared for 
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SOLVER 


SOLVER 


Bruce Crowhurst of W P Crowhurst: the computer has helped 
the company undergo substantial change 


the administrative burdens imposed by 
sudden growth. What is different about 
the award winners is that they have been 
able to cope with their growth pains. 
Many believe their computers are a big 
part of that. 

Linley Howe, office manager at Paper 
Save Pty Ltd, a document retrieval and 
destruction service, says: “Two years 
ago there were three women in the office 
doing the back-up work on a list of 100 
clients. Today we have expanded from 
Sydney to include Melbourne and 
Brisbane, we have 1000 clients, we have 
new services, and there are still three 
people in the office handling support. 

“The administration would be 
impossible without a computer. We 
pick up paper; some of it is to be 
salvaged, some of it is to be destroyed. 
Most of our clients are very small 
accounts, with single transactions worth 
only a few dollars a time. We have to 
keep tight control of that.” Paper Save 


uses a Qantel computer system, worth 
about $50,000. It does accounts, general 
ledger and budgeting, and provides 
formatted reports on sales analysis, 
client activity and divisional costs. 

John Mutch, managing director of 
Supavinyl Products Pty Ltd, a Tas¬ 
manian company that runs one of the 
country’s biggest PVC extrusion oper¬ 
ations, says he has spent the past two 
years getting the company’s computer 
up and running, and when it is fully 
operational in the next few months he is 
looking forward to “a treat”. 

“The computer will help us control 
our growth,” says Mutch. “I intend to 
operate day-to-day controls on cash 
flow, order entry and production pro¬ 
gramming as well as getting the 
preparation of our monthly accounts 
down from six weeks to two.” 

Gordon Vandersee, manager of the 
Toowoomba-based farm machinery 
dealer and seed equipment manufacturer 
Vanderfield Machinery Qld Pty Ltd, 


also stresses control. “We got the 
computer for inventory control on our 
spare parts,” he says. “We got the 
accounting functions really as a side 
benefit, and we intend to add payroll 
and debtors and creditors packages. 

“Our industry is seasonal — 
machinery is in heavy demand at certain 
times of the year — and because the 
seasons vary, one year is never the same 
as another. Because we are so sensitive 
in that area we wanted the computer to 
let us do inventory forecasting: we have 
set it up to tell us what numbers of any 
article were sold in the previous 36 
months. We can average demand and 
allow for our seasonal forecasts. It has 
made ordering a lot easier and more 
accurate.” 


. , vu^iaiuc company that 

conducts non-destructive testing of 
me al (a business allied to the resources 
sector), says it is important to stay with 
changing technology. Initico’s Sierra 
minicomputer provides a full account¬ 
ing, edger and payroll service, and will 
soon run the company’s job book n 
the two years since Intico has had'the 
machine it has been upgraded with a 
10-megabyte hard disk and a second 
terminal has been added, “h ha* ^ 
us quite a little bit more efficient ™ 3de 
Coker. “My philosophy is that ’if SayS 
don’t have this sort of thing you 
be up there with the front-runners ” 1 
What marks the successful computer 
users in this group is that they havl 
adopted a “solution approach’’- thev 
have gone out looking for a system that 
would do a certain job rather than 
specific hardware products. l n th ' 
discussions many of them had to ref^ 
back to us with the names of th * 
computers and the software running 
them. One manager described g |? n 
computer as a “bitser — but don’t ” ‘ S 

me; the people that put it together qU ° te 
get offended.” m, ght 

Many of the users found the 
good service from small, local corn g0t 
companies; none of them showed muK 
brand identification, but rather*^ 
preference for working with a compan** 
that would service their needs. “\v 

made them scratch their heads and th C 

came up with the goods,” say s Frank 
Coker, who asked Computer Corpo * 
ation of South Australia for a job' 
correlation system that would handle a' 
variety of pay rates worked out 
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HIGH TECH HITS 
THE HANDLING 
HOUSE 


The business of distributing 
prizes and giveaways from sales 
promotion campaigns can be 
hectic. 

There is often little glamour 
and much frenetic activity 
handling the type of responses 
we are all familiar with. “Send 
$2.00, get..fill in the coupon 
and we will send by return, “...” 

The Handling House has 
quickly earned a reputation for its 
skill in managing the response 
side of sales promotion 
campaigns. 

But according to one of the 
Directors — Beverley Hill, “We 
had to become more scientific in 
the way we were doing our 
business. We needed to provide 
more analysis on responses to 
our clients, identify and respond 
to invalid entries, account for the 
stock we were holding and keep 
track of our own performances. 
We needed a computer. 

“Because our requirements 
were unique we had trouble 
finding a package to suit our 
needs, yet we did not think we 
could afford a custom written 
solution. We posed the problem 
to D. A. Cole & Associates 
(DACA) who took a look at our 
business and spent some time in 
helping us understand what 
impact a computer system would 
have on our operation.” 

The problem was solved by 
custom writing the software for 
an IBM PC using a highly 
sophisticated 4th generation 
language called Systematic. 
According to Jim Kennedy from 
DACA “the use of this method 
enabled us to focus on solving 
the business problem not just 
producing the ‘code’. The result 
was an inexpensive solution, 
custom written to The Handling 
House requirements that they 
believe will not only contribute to 
their own efficiency but will give 
the company a marketing edge 
over its competitors.’ 


Compatibility 



You choose the best hardware. 
After all there is a lot at stake, 
and reliability, performance 
and support are crucial. 

But to fulfil your expectations 
there are other ingredients to 
consider - the guidance, the 
choice of software, the quality 
of the on-going relationship. 
Now there is an organisation 
setting the standards in the 
software industry that you've 
come to expect from IBM in 
the hardware industry. 

When IBM is your choice of 
hardware there should be no 
room for compromise. 


daca 

SOFTWARE 

AUSTRALIA 



Your software partner. 

Authorised supplier of IBM P Cs. System/36 and System/38 


49-51 Stead Street, South Melbourne Victoria 3205 Telephone: (03)6979199 



















The Sourceware IBM PC Starter Kit. 

It'll even teach people who don't want to leam. 



A lot of people have turned their backs on the computer revol - 
ution simply because they believe using computers is difficult. 
At Sourceware, we recognize that problem. And we've come up 
with the perfect solution - The IBM PC Starter Kit. A complete 
range of software designed to make it easy to face a computer 
for the first time. 



FRIENDLYWARE INTRODUCTORY SET 

The three diskette cure for computer phobia. 

This set combines the perfect balance of tutorials, 
learning games and home finance programs, 
no other Software package has helped more 
people overcome computer phobia. 

Ranked by US magazine "Softalk" one of the 
top 30 software sellers. 



TUTORIAL SET 

This package comprises the Instructor 
and Professor DOS Software, providing 
complete training from computer 
basics through to sophisticated DOS 
operating system commands. There's 
no easier way to learn to get the most 
from your PC. 

Rated by PC World'as a World Class 


winner. 




TYPING INSTRUCTOR 

This gives you the skills to do more in less time by 
helping you overcome the traditional keyboard 
barrier. 

One of the top 3 keyboard Training Systems. 


PC DOCUMATE 

A keyboard template which 
provides fast sight reference for 
most PC software packages. It 
_ will help you get to know your 

^packages faster, to get more out of them. 

^ US Market Leader in training templates. 



Buy the kit and qet 


All of these packages can be bought individually for less than $100. But 
if you buy the whole kit you'll get 12% off the recommended retail price. 




FRIENDLYWARE PC ARCADE 

Ten of the most popular arcade games on one 

diskette. It not only teaches you keyboard skills, it's 

also the perfect way to relax after a long session of 
spreadsheets and data bases. 

Rated by'PC World'as a World Class winner. 


So see your PC dealer now. 



SOURCEWARE 

4/73 Albert Avenue. Chatswood. NSW 2067. (02) 4115711 ^^^ 

The Source of Software 


AVAILABLE AUSTRALIA-WIDE FROM AUTHORIZED IBM PC DEALERS. 

SO11 FPC 
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WINNERS 


according to varying job locations. 

Vanderfield Machinery used a local 
Toowoomba company, Szlazko and 
Associates, for its inventory-control 
system, running on a minicomputer 
with 200 megabytes of hard disk storage, 
five terminals, a line printer and a 
matrix printer. “We are happier with 
this system than the microcomputer we 
tried in 1979,” Gordon Vandersee says. 
“We had a lot of trouble with that.” 

Ray Shaw, manager of Intermedia, a 
Brisbane public relations and advertising 
consultancy, spent $70,000 with local 
manufacturer Software Australia on a 
Dual 16 one-megabyte system operating 
with 240 megabytes of storage, 10 
terminals and five printers. “We started 
with Software Australia in 1980 with a 
couple of stand-alones and went back to 
it for a bigger system as our applications 
expanded to include budget manage¬ 
ment, time path analysis and campaign 
management,” Shaw says. 

Grant Crowhurst, manager of W P 
Crowhurst Pty Ltd, an Adelaide paint 
maker for the industrial and master 
paint markets, says that his company 
went for a system from a South Aus¬ 
tralian-based software company, Linx 
Computer Systems. “We wanted a 
system for pricing, inventory, costing 
and technical work,” says Crowhurst. 
“The Linx product runs on a Data 
General CS/200B desktop computer 
and it also runs accounts receivable, 
pricing and sales analysis. We are happy 
with the system and Linx is giving us 
regular updates and additions; we will 
soon run purchasing and creditors.” 

Crowhurst says the computer has 
helped the company undergo sub¬ 
stantial change in the past few years. 
The family company was founded in 
1920 and began to run into problems in 
the 1970s. In 1978 the family interests in 
the company were restructured, and 
brothers Bruce and Grant and father 
Trevor put together a new management 
plan. Products were reviewed and slow 
sellers discontinued. Production and 
marketing was concentrated on distinc¬ 
tive products and research into new 
products was stepped up. 

Costs were cut by rationalising the 
production and warehousing centres. 
New production equipment was in¬ 
stalled and production techniques were 
modernised. “The computer has given 
us the ability to contain the admini¬ 
strative cost of that change and the 


subsequent expansion,” says Crowhurst. 
“And we now have a lot of additional 
information for running the business: 
sales analysis, production turnover 
records, and timely and accurate 
costing.” 

Laser Lab Limited, a Melbourne 
manufacturer of laser cutters that 
combine programmable controls, has 
worked in collaboration with Australian 
Numerical Control Automation on 
state-of-the-art computer control 
systems. Laser Lab was floated on the 
Melbourne Stock Exchange last 
November and is regarded as one of the 
more promising high-tech stocks. The 
company was started in 1977 when its 
founder, Colin Davies, discovered on a 
world trip that there were no laser 
cutters in production that used any 
microelectronic control systems. The 
company is now a multinational, selling 
its $250,000 cutters in New Zealand, the 
US and Britain. 


Laser Lab collaborates with Aus¬ 
tralian Numerical on the computer and 
numerical control systems. Laser Lab’s 
managing director, Len Beel, says the 
control system and its software are the 
most advanced in the world. The 
company also uses a Cromemco micro¬ 
computer for computer-aided design. 
“People come in with their engineering 
drawings and they have to be translated 
into a form that the laser controller 
understands,” Beel says. “The 
Cromemco does that job.” 

These companies have taken anything 
from 12 months to two years to establish 
their computer systems. Most have had 
to upgrade their computers, an incon¬ 
venience few regret — they prefer to add 
applications to the system as their 
competence with computers improves. 

Rudy Chait, owner of Sydney 
furniture maker Anavada Pty Ltd, has 
been slowly adding hardware and soft¬ 
ware to his Oki desktop computer for 



Rudy Chait of Anavada: desktop computer has been added to over three years 
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Ray and Sandy Shaw 


O, Intermedia: their system was bought from a ioca. manutacturer 


the past three years. “We use it for 
invoicing, debtors, creditors and pay¬ 
roll," Chait says. “The software is from 
Padmede and we get some custom 
material written for us when we need it. 
The next software project is to try jo put 
stock control on it. We recently added a 
high-speed printer and we are going to 
add a hard disk.” 

Triton’s Ray Bellette says the com- 
oany is continually building its system. 
?We had an IBM PC with Tallgrass 
hard disk, with software from Parity, 
for eight months,” he says. “We use it 
for accounting and our development 
plan is to add payroll, then sales analysis 
and word processing. We also want to 
get a bill of materials package for our 
manufacturing. We are doing more 
careful planning now that we know 
more about it and can see how much it 
has an impact. We might change our 
software because we believe we shou 
be getting more out of it.” 

Not every company can wanti y 

recommend the experience of com¬ 
puterisation. Supavinyl s John Mutch 


says his company has spent two years 
getting its system right and it is still no 
fhere. Supavinyl is usinga 10 -megabyte 
Micromax 1000 from AWA. A Laun¬ 
ceston software company, Excahbur, 
working on the system. “I dot* know 
what the reason is, but we have had 
considerable problems,” says Mutch 
Supavinyl lost $2 million worth of 
raw materials and finished goods m a 
fire last June. It has been recovering 
since, and Mutch says that because of 
this the company’s accountants have 
not been able to give the computer 
system the attention it requires. He 
believes this situation is changing and 
hopes to have his order entry, creditors 
and wages fully operational in six 
months. 

“So far we have the general ledger 
running well,” says Mutch. “But we 
knew we would have to take at least 12 
months to get it going and we can still 
afford to be philosophical about it at 
this stage.” 

Brian Pearson, a senior partner with 
Slade Consulting Group, a nationwide 


personnel company, says the key to the 
company’s operation is the quick 
response it can make to requests for 
staff. “We have a database set up on a 
Wang 2200 with four terminals, and we 
run our applicant retrieval system on 
that,” says Pearson. “We can fit people 
to jobs very quickly. 1 think we would 
find it hard to operate without it.” 

Chroma Acrylics (NSW) Pty Ltd, a 
Sydney company selling artists’ paints 
and inks in the US, does not have a 
computer. Owner Irene Cobb says the 
company will need one eventually, but 
its $1 million in annual sales does not 
justify the time and expense at this 
stage. 

Soltec Pty Ltd, a Melbourne high- 
technology company producing deter¬ 
gents, cosmetics, lotions, insecticides, 
foods, toiletries and an aerosol dis¬ 
infectant is the other non-user in the 
group. Partner Rod Tomlinson is no 
Luddite, but he does not believe the low 
end of the computer market can offer 
his $4 million company a cost-effective 
solution. 

“1 have seen about 10 companies, 
close at hand, going through a computer 
installation,” says Tomlinson. “One or 
two were happy, four kept their manual 
systems running in parallel because the 
computers did not produce the goods, 
and the others had real financial hard¬ 
ship as a result. 1 don’t blame computers, 
but the people running them seem to 
have very unrealistic expectations. And 
1 have yet to see a company really make 
good use of all the extra information 
their computers churn out. 

“On my manual system 1 have credit 
collection in 20 days, 1 get a daily profit- 
and-loss statement, 1 have a continual 
stock-take and 1 run 26-times stock 
turnover against an industry average of 
six or eight. The only thing 1 would get 
out of a computer is a $20,000 wage bill 
for an operator. The other thing is that 1 
see people take package solutions when 
they know it will provide only ^ 
percent solution. I am w£ V“tt?r per- 
someone can offer me a ice that will 
centage than that and at a p 
really save me money." fleCt the 

Tomlinson’s comments ^ ^ 
misgivings of many non-use ’ ■ 

response of the other a«r d -*' n ™ r * 
underlines the view that comp 
provide a “business solution tr y 

often only reveals itself when ^ 
computer is up and running. 
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CO-RESIDENT 

SOFTWARE 
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Once you get used to these handy 
programs, you’ll probably wonder 
how you managed without them 


By Nick Lindsley and Gary Ross 



xplaining what co-resident software is and how it 
works is a little like explaining why scientists will 
spend years studying the eye of a frog. The 
answer is hard to grasp, and until you see something positive 
come out of the project it is very hard to understand why 
anyone would want to. 

The same holds true for co-resident programs: until you 
have spent a bit of time with one, it is hard to see the 
advantages. But once the principle is grasped, you never want 
to do without one. 

As the name suggests, co-resident means it lives with another 
program. You first load the co-resident program into memory, 
then ignore it for the rest of the day. It will remain in memory 
as long as you do not switch the computer off or reboot. 

When you want to use it, you call it up, usually with an 
abnormal combination of keys such as CTRL-ALT or CTRL- 
ESC. A window opens on the screen, and the co-resident 
program is ready to do your bidding. 

When you have finished you exit, usually by hitting ESCape 
or the key combination you used to call up the co-resident 
program, and you are back in your main program with 
everything exactly as you left it. 

Co-resident software can be used for such things as 
redefining keys on the keyboard — you might, for example, 
want to make ALT-W print out the word Woolloomooloo or 
your address — or as a convenient place to store frequently 
used phone numbers. One program even includes a dialer that 
will call the number for you if you have a Hayes-compatible 
modem. 

Co-resident software works by tricking your machine’s 
DOS on a number of levels. The first thing that happens when 
you load a co-resident program like Sidekick or Smartkey is 
that it asks the DOS how much memory your computer has. 
On getting the answer, it subtracts the amount of memory it 
needs, feeds the new number to DOS, and ioads itself into the 
little cave it has made for itself in the high end of memory. This 
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our printer- 
Brother, 

what a team! 



BROTHER HR-35 „ , , 

Over the last 20 years, Brother have come to be regarded as the 

experts on the typewritten word. 

So, whether you want daisy wheel quality or dot matrix speed, 
chances are Brother have a printer that’s compatible with both your 
computer and your needs. 

See your Brother dealer soon for a demonstration and you’ll 
understand why Brother are now considered the experts on the 
printed word. ^ 
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Make a good product and you make a good friend. 
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is why you can quit a program without 
having the co-resident program dis¬ 
appear with it. 

Next, the program redirects traffic 
away from the segment of DOS that 
normally handles input from the key¬ 
board. Machines running PC/ MS DOS 
use a system called interrupts to handle 
such things. When an interrupt is 
detected, the operating system looks to 
see what type of interrupt it is, then 
looks to a predetermined location in 
memory to find out where to go to find 
the code to handle the situation. 

A co-resident program takes note of 
the correct address, then puts an address 
of its own into that location. Thus, 
when you start typing, your keyboard 
input is first redirected to the co-resident 
program, which checks to see whether 
the input applies to it. 

If the answer is no, the input is then 
sent to the correct address. But if the 
input is intended for your co-resident 
software, the program traps the key¬ 
strokes and does not pass them on. So 
your main application does not find out 


about what has been happening behind 
its back. 

This helps explain why many co¬ 
resident programs will not work with 
each other. The longest string that 
works is Smartkey, Pop-Alarm and 
Pop-Dos, loaded in that order. But 
several other programs surveyed here 
are quite anti-social when it comes to 
other co-resident software. Poly- 
Windows, to name just one, does not 
work with any other co-resident pack¬ 
age. As an experiment we tried loading 
it and Sidekick. It did not matter what 
order we tried it — Poly Windows “won”. 

Finally, co-resident software almost 
invariably writes directly to the screen. 
This is why you are able to move 
windows generated by co-resident pro¬ 
grams around the screen without wiping 
out the screen generated by the main 
program. It is also the reason why, 
when you exit the co-resident program, 
the screen remains exactly as you left it. 

But this approach can cause problems 
of its own. If your main program already 
works in graphics mode, then the co¬ 


resident program will interfere with it 
and the background will go very strange. 
This is nothing to worry about; the 
screen will return to normal when you 
exit the co-resident program. But it is a 
problem if you want to copy or transfer 
something from the main program to 
the co-resident, or vice versa. 

Most programs get along with co¬ 
resident software with no problems. 
In fact, the only one I have found 
that objects to co-resident software is 
Framework, which occasionally and 
inexplicably drops frames when work¬ 
ing with Smartkey. Given that Frame¬ 
work allows you to keep multiple files 
in RAM and indulges in some fancy 
memory management tricks of its own, 
this is perhaps not surprising, although 
there were no hiccups when running it 
with Sidekick. 

If you spend a lot of time in front of a 
computer, you owe it to yourself to have 
a look at some of the products reviewed 
in these pages. They are useful, they will 
improve your productivity and they are, 
by tradition, cheap. ■ 


What’s on offer 


By Nick Lindsley 


S everal useful co-resident pro¬ 
grams are either already avail¬ 
able in Australia or are due for 
release in the next few months. They 
include the following: 

Smartkey 

This program, reviewed in Today’s 
Computers a few months ago, redefines 
keys on the keyboard. For example, let 
us say you are entering numbers down a 
column in a Lotus 1-2-3 spreadsheet 
and want to use the numeric keypad. 
Normally this would be an annoying 
way to work because you would be 
constantly toggling between using the 
same keys for the cursor and for entering 
numbers. 

By suspending 1-2-3 and invoking 
the co-resident Smartkey, it takes just 
seconds to redefine the numeric “+” key 
to be a down arrow and return to the 
worksheet. Now the job is easy. And 


when you have finished you can clear 
the redefinition or change it to some¬ 
thing else. 

A utility supplied with Smartkey 
allows these changes to be saved for 
future use. Whole phrases can be stored, 
and the latest version even allows for 
pauses so you can input data (hence. 
Dear <pause>, Send us <pause> etc.). 
Up to 30,000 keystrokes can be stored 
to a single key. Smartkey is far easier 
and quicker to use than many 1-2-3 
macros, especially with the record 



Product: Smartkey 
Price: $77 

Requirements: IBM PC or com¬ 
patible. CP/M version available. 
Documentation: 36-page booklet. 
Skill level: Novice 
Supplier: FBN Software, (062) 

86 1102 . 


option, which stores keystrokes while 
the main application is in use. 

Smartkey is an Australian product 
and its main competitor is a US program 
called Pro Key, which is more expensive 
than Smartkey and does not seem to 
offer any significant advantages over 
the local product. Once you get used to 
it, working with Smartkey is like 
moving from a one-speed to a four- 
speed gearbox. 

Pop-Up Series 

Pop-Dos is a co-resident utility that 
duplicates all standard DOS functions 
without requiring you to exit the 
application you are running. For 
instance, while using Lotus 1-2-3 you 
can make a copy of a file for a waiting 
colleague. 

Alt-U is used to invoke Pop-Dos and 
if Alt-U is used for something else, it has 
to be hit twice (this is common with 
many co-resident programs). Com¬ 
mands available include DIR, TYPE, 
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COPY, DEL, RENAME and a 
CHKDSK equivalent. 

A handy option allows a printer to be 
treated as a co-resident typewriter. 
Codes such as condensed print can be 
sent down the line, without leaving the 
main program. Pop-Dos occupies 22K. 

Pop-Alarm is a co-resident alarm clock 
and more. It can also display the time 
continously in any of the four corners of 
the screen, no matter what application 
is being run. Another neat trick is its 
ability to run a program at a set time 
(for example, to run a BACKUP 
sequence after you have gone home, or 
boot a program before you arrive at 
work. If you want to do this, you should 
use a utility like SCRNSAVE that turns 
the screen off if there has been no input 
from the keyboard for several minutes.) 
Pop-Alarm also has a handy stopwatch 
option. 

Pop-Up Calculator is a co-resident 
calculator that can move results to the 
main application being used. There is 
nothing more ironic than using Word¬ 
Star on $5000 worth of equipment and 
having to scratch around looking for a 
piece of paper and a calculator; a co¬ 
resident calculator solves this problem. 

Pop-Up Notepad is an on-demand 
memo writer. You can load, save and 
print files at will. It can also be used as a 
co-resident address and phone directory. 

Pop-Up Calendar is a co-resident 
calendar that can store and save up to 
30 messages. Pop-Up TeleComm is 
telecommunications program written 
for US conditions and not yet tested in 
Australia. 

Providing the memory is available, 
all these utilities can be loaded together. 
I have found that a handy set is Smart- 
key, Pop-Alarm, and Pop-Dos, pro¬ 
vided they are loaded in that order. 
Some co-resident programs do not work 
together, but these three seem to get on 
fine, and don’t take up much room. 



Product: Pop-UP Series 
Price: N/A 

Requirements: IBM PC and 

compatibles 

Documentation: 15 to 25-page 
manual for each application. 
Skill level: Novice 
Supplier: Co-Resident Software, 
(02) 908 2355. 


PolyWindows 

PolyWindows is a suite of co-resident 
programs that do many of the things 
that the Pop-Up series do. It also has a 
very simple keyboard enhancer (like the 
early versions of Smartkey). The 
calendar is a joy to use, as is the 
calculator. 

The memo writer is simple, although 
the delete-all-text option is a little 
unforgiving (there is no Y/ N option). A 
co-resident Roladex becomes indispen- 
sible if you are taking orders over the 
phone (and for anything else a Roladex 
is handy for). Two versions of Poly¬ 
Windows are available: protected and, 
for a little more, unprotected. 

After PolyWindows and the main 
application have been loaded, Poly¬ 
Windows is accessed by simultaneously 
pressing the CTRL and ESCape keys. 
Whatever you are doing is immediately 
suspended and a menu appears at the 
top of the screen. The particular 
PolyWindow utility needed is chosen 
from this menu. These are: memo writer; 
calculator; alarm clock; appointment 
book; calendar; filedex (or “Roladex”); 
keyboard enhancer; and puzzle. 

The memo writer is a simple but 
efficient mini-word processor. The 
normal maximum file size is 3K, but 
this can be enlarged if required. SHIFT- 
ESC brings up a list of sub-options (this 
is typical for most PolyWindows 
options), which allow the user to load, 
save and print a file. 

The ability to print just the contents 
of the window (as well as the whole file) 
allows a user to print a simple envelope 
when the main application is something 
entirely different. The up, down and 
delete function are standard IBM key¬ 
board designations. Using Shift and 
CTRL exaggerates most of these basic 
commands. 

You can also use the Poly Key key¬ 
board enhancer to create something like 
WordStar or Perfect Writer. 

The co-resident calculator is a joy to 
use. The entire numeric keypad 
becomes a calculator; even “nums lock” 
is automatic. The configuration that the 
calculator chooses for keys is straight 
forward: the return key becomes “=”. As 
the calculator is in front of the user, it is 
a simple matter to check the arrange¬ 
ment of keys. The calculator is large and 
really looks good on a color monitor 
(Alt-5 allows the user to change two 
foreground and two background 


colors). The co-resident calculator 
mimics the algebraic notation of most 
popular calculators. Calculations are 
entered as: 10+17= or 1200*66%=. Stor¬ 
ing and subtracting numbers from 
calculator memory is possible with 
Shift+ and Shift —. Shift-Return recalls 
memory. 

A sub-option window allows for an 
on-screen “paper” tape and a direct-to- 
printer record of entries. To return to 
the main application, the user hits the 
ESCape key. The results of the cal¬ 


i 


Product: PolyWindows. 

Price: approx. $120. 
Requirements: IBM PC and 
compatibles. 

Documentation: 36-page booklet. 
Skill level: Novice 
Supplier: Co-Resident Software, 
(02) 908 2355. 


culation can then be inserted by placing 
the cursor in the right place and pressing 
CTRL-INS. 

The calendar/alarm clock displays 
the time in large characters just above 
the calendar for the present month. 
Stepping through the months is simple: 
Pg Up takes it backwards and Pg Dn 
takes it forward. Pressing the 5 key 
returns to the present day (set by using 
the MD DOS date and time functions) 
Up to 10 appointment books can be 
attached to the calendar, and sub¬ 
options allow their saving, printing and 
deleting. 

The filedex is the co-resident equiva¬ 
lent of a Roladex system. It is very easy 
to set up a simple database. One warn¬ 
ing: get it right the first time, as it is 
hard, if not impossible, to change the 
structure of a database that already 
contains records. It should not be CO m_ 
pared to really comprehensive system^ 
such as dBase 11, DataFlex and Delta^ 

Indexing is automatic on the top 
field, and Smith will immediately appear 
in front of Smythe (or whatever). To 
find any record, just type in Smith and 
away it goes. As the file is co-resident 
and presumably because of the indexing, 
retrieval is instant. 

The keyboard enhancer, PolyKey, is 
similar to Smartkey and Prokey. It 
doesn’t have their frills; it merely stores 
keystrokes to Various key combinations 
(for example, “Yours sincerely” to 
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( 02 ) 212-6933 

SOFTWARE AND HARDWARE DISCOUNT WAREHOUSE 


Super Specials for this month only: 

IBM: Open Access.940.00 this month only $629.00 Mac: Microsoft Word .325.00 this month only $245.00 

Apple: Zardax 2 ProDOS .... 300.00 this month only $230.00 C-64: Creative Range.59.95 this month only $49.95 


( 02 ) 212-6933 


DISCUUARE 


IBM Software (sales tax included) 

Smart Software System. 

Framework*** . 

Lotus 123 IBM/DEC/Wang. 

Docucalc/Loadcalc. 

Symphony. 

Knowledgeman 1.07***. 

Wordcraft+Link. 

MicroCAD 3D CAD/CAM. 

Information Business Manager. 

Harvard Total Project Manager ***. 

Harvard Project Manager ***. 

Prokey . 

Electric Desk. 

Retrieve II. 

Spellbinder/Scientific. 

Microsoft Word. 

Think Tank. 

Microsoft Word+Mouse ***. 

Crosstalk XVI. 

Mite. 

dBase III*** . 

dBase II with tutorial disk ***. 

PFS Access. 

Friday. 

Carpe integrated accounting. 

Concurrent PC DOS from DRI. 

Rbase . 

MultiMate 3.3. 

Sidekick. 

Sideways. 

Milestone. 

CopyllPC. 

SmartKey. 

Flight Simulator II. 

Turbo Pascal/Turbo Toolbox. 

Turbo Tutor/Turbo Graphix Toolbox. 

Revelation. 

TypeQuick. 

PolyWindows Desk. 

Hitchhikers Guide to Galaxv, Sarqon III 

Wordstar 2000+ . 

Wordstar Propak. 

Multiplan. 

SuperCalc 3 ***. ZZZZZZZZ. 

PFS File/Graph/Report. 

Software not listed: call for best price. 


R.R.P. 

995.00 

995.00 

835.00 

@219.00 

1095.00 

945.00 

950.00 

1750.00 

540.00 

649.00 

599.00 

239.00 

499.00 

800.00 

795.00 

550.00 

265.00 

745.00 

249.00 

255.00 

976.00 

631.00 

145.00 

400.00 

1200.00 

555.00 

630.00 

645.00 

99.00 

95.00 

401.00 

59.95 

79.95 

87.95 
@135.00 

call 

1765.00 

77.00 

135.00 

call 

795.00 

575.00 

330.00 

496.00 

@175.00 

call 


IBM Hardware (sales tax included) 

Qubie 20MB hard disk. 2750.00 

64KB upgrade chips. 110 00 

IBM printer cable. 11000 

Qubie boards 64-384, PAR/SER/GAM/CLK 

etc. call 

Orchid Blossom board. call 

AST boards Megapack/Megaplus. 799.00 

Paradise boards. 855 00 

plug in modem, smart,300FDX, 1200/75 ... 1014.00 

5151A keyboards. 330.00 

Qubie 10MB hard disk. 2250.00 

Hercules, Graphics Edge, Persyst. call 

Micron Eye camera digitizer. 795.00 

Hardware not listed:. call 


Our 

Price 

call 

699.00 

589.00 

@165.00 

739.00 

589.00 

call 

call 

425.00 

535.00 

466.00 

190.00 

385.00 

685.00 

595.00 

399.00 

235.00 

499.00 

169.00 

215.00 

635.00 

455.00 

125.00 

320.00 

999.00 

369.00 

475.00 

439.00 

75.00 

70.00 

299.00 

55.95 
69.00 

67.95 
@79.00 

call 

call 

72.00 

111.00 

call 

499.00 

395.00 

245.00 

375.00 

@142.00 

call 


2269.00 

69.00 

55.00 

call 
call 
fr 415.00 
655.00 
785.00 
235.00 
1550.00 
call 
call 
call 


“Our prices speak for themselves.” 


HARDWARE 

Apricot 4th generation super microcomputer range: 

Apricot PC and XI, Apricot FI, Apricot Portable 

Point 7 multi user, Point 32 Network: the most 

complete range of any one brand starts from only $3135.00 

President 16 PC: runs all IBM software, 512KB, color 

graphics, parallel, serial and game ports, 2x360KB 

drives, 10MB option, or 

Walkabout portable PC, same specs as above, full 

President’s warranty, built-in 9" hi res monitor, RGB 

outlet, 5 slots, price includes Perfect Software, MS- 

DOS, more from $3900.00 

Kaypro computers, with all the software you’ll ever 
need: 


WordStar/Mailmerge/Word Plus/dBase H/CalcStar/ 
DataStar/InfoStar.etc 


built-in monitor, built-in twin disks, from 


$2250.00 

Hardware offer of the month: free printer with any 
computer purchase. 

Our 

CP/M SOFTWARE 

R.R.P. 

Price 

Turbo Pascal+Turbo Toolbox. 

. 260.00 

145.00 

Crosstalk 3.0. 

. 239.00 

169.00 

Wordstar Propak. 

. 575.00 

395.00 

Nevada languages. 

65.00 

54.00 

Modem 86. 

. 199.00 

169.00 

Access Manager, Display Manager. 

call 

call 

Digital Research software. 

call 

call 

Microsoft software. 

call 

call 

Infostar. 

. 685.00 

395.00 

more CP/M 80 & 86 software. 

call 

call 


PRINTERS (sales tax included) 

KEL 3080 Fontwriter (18 pins, NLQ). 1295.00 645.00 

NEC Pinwriter P3/P2 . 1450.00 call 


Silver Reed 500 daisy wheel. 

. 787.00 

599.00 

Silver Reed 550 daisy wheel. 

. 1281.00 

925.00 

Silver Reed 700 daisy wheel. 

call 

call 

Silver Reed EB50 graph plotter. 

call 

call 

Toshiba PI351. 

. 2680.00 

call 

Toshiba P1340 . 

. 1740.00 

call 

Star Gemini lOxi. 

. 539.00 

365.00 

Star Delta 15f. 

. 1185.00 

899.00 

Star Radix lOx. 

. 1536.00 

call 

Epson RX-80 F/T +. 

. 625.00 

call 

Epson FX 100+NLQ. 

. 1395.00 

999.00 

Epson FX-80+ . 

. 950.00 

780.00 

Epson LQ1500 NLQ 24 pins. 

. 2230.00 

1799.00 

64KB buffers. 

call 

call 

call us for best price on printers 



DISKS 



Nashua Professional SSDD. 

49.95 

37.50 

Nashua Professional DSDD. 

79.95 

45.00 

MemorexSSDD . 

49.95 

37.95 

Memorex DSDD. 

80.00 

45.95 

Microfloppies 3.5 in DS & SS. 

call 

call 

all disks in plastic library cases (10)other 



disks, disk boxes. 

call 

call 


MODEMS & ACOUSTIC 


Our 

COUPLERS 

R.R.P. 

Price 

Sendata 700 A/C. 

319.00 

185.00 

Sendata 300AA. 

410.00 

call 

DataSat compact modems. 

396.00 

379.00 

DataNetComm plug-in modems IBM-PC .... 

1014.00 

785.00 

Autolce smart modem. 

300.00 

call 

for more modem bargains call us. 

call 

call 

MACINTOSH 



Mac Microsoft File. 

330.00 

285.00 

Mac Sampler: sample of Mac s/ware. 

10.00 

10.00 

Mac Jazz. 

865.00 

call 

MacThinkTank. 

210.00 

160.00 

Mac Filevision. 

275.00 

175.00 

Mac Multiplan. 

390.00 

305.00 

Mac PFS File+Report. 

320.00 

245.00 

Mac Helix. 

call 

call 

Micron Eye camera digitizer. 

795.00 

call 

Mac games. 

call 

call 

Mac Zork, Hitchhikers Guide, Loderunner, 



Mind over Mac, Master Type, Ground Zero 

call 

call 

latest Mac software. 

call 

call 

APPLE 



Zardax 1 DOS 3.3. 

200.00 

170.00 

Sargon III. 

75.95 

64.95 

MegaWorks for your AppleWorks. 

179.00 

149.00 

Print Shop + Graphics Library. 

call 

call 

Flight Simulator II. 

79.95 

69.95 

Educational software. 

call 

call 

PFS Write/File/Report/Graph. 

@175.00 

@142.00 

PFS School Record. 

195.00 

159.00 

Turbo Pascal/Turbo Toolbox. 

@135.00 

@79.00 

Microsoft Softcard Z-80. 

635.00 

550.00 

Z-80 card, manual and CP/M. 

300.00 

250.00 

Flashcalc. 

165.00 

135.00 

A nice game of chess. 

49.95 

42.95 

dBase IT with disk tutorial. 

631.00 

455.00 

Friday. 

. 400.00 

320.00 

Vision Cashbook. 

. 145.00 

129.00 

Bank St. Writer. 

. 125.00 

95.00 

The Incredible Jack. 

. 280.00 

245.00 

Microsoft Basic Compiler. 

. 700.00 

510.00 

Wordstar Propak. 

. 575.00 

395.00 

SAM speech synthesizer. 

. 120.00 

69.95 

Vision 80 256KB. 

568.80 

475.00 

Vision 80 128KB. 

. 499.00 

335.00 

Autolce printer card. 

. 130.00 

89.00 

Autolce plug-in modem. 

399.00 

365.00 

SANYO 555 



call for 555 software. 

call 

call 

NEC PC 8201A 



ROM software for lap computers 

call 

call 

COMMODORE 



Ghostbusters Disk. 

29.95 

27.95 

PrintShop. Flight Simulator, LodeRunner 

call 

call 

call for Commodore software. 

call 

call 

SINCLAIR 



call for Sinclair hardware and software. 

call 

call 


All products carry full warranty. We 
support what we sell. All products are 
latest release versions. Software from 
Arcom Pacific, Imagmeering, SCA, 
Microsoft. Digital Research. Sourceware, 
Software Source. MicroPro. Ashton-Tate, 
Sorcim and others. 


Prices have risen due to fall in AS 
exchange rate. Should they be reduced 
since the printing of this ad. we II pass it 
on. Please do not hesitate to call us to 
confirm the latest prices, and we will do 
our best to beat any genuine price quoted 
by our competitors. 


* * * demo disks available at cost, please enquire 
Overnight courier delivery $5 00/6 OO (NSW/ 
interstate) on most items 
Prices correct at the time ot printing, sub/ect to 
change without notice 

For all products not listed call 
(02) 212-6933, or 212-6552. 



Call for specials and sales-tax exempted prices: (02) 212-6933 
Order by phone, or send cheque or money order to: 

DISCWARE, 6th floor 3 Small Street, BROADWAY NSW 2007 TLX:AA23509 
We are open 9 till 6 and Sat morn. 

Please note: we have moved, new phone It 212-6933 and our new address as above. 
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Twelve awkwar* 
questions that 

will tell you if a PC 
is productive. 


I* Is it a 16-bit model like the AWA 
Corona - powerful enough to cope with 
all your business requirements? 

2 . Is it fully compatible with readily 
available IBM PC software, like the AWA 
Corona? 

Has it got at least 256 K bytes of 
memory like the AWA Corona? 

Is the memory expandable beyond 
512 K-bytes like the AWA Corona’s? 

Has it got a much sharper screen 
definition than the IBM PC? The AWA 
Corona has. 

Can it take hard and floppy disks, 
as with the AWA Corona? 

Is there a choice of desktop or 
portable model like the AWA Corona? 

3 * Can you buy the complete system 
for around $5000? (The AWA Corona 
starts from around $4500). 


9* Hoes complete’ mean the screen 
is included in the price, as with the AWA 
Corona? 

10. Does it include the MS-DOS; GW 
BASIC, 2 PC Tutor 5 and MultiMate 4 
professional word processing system 
like the AWA Corona? 

11. Is it fully backed and serviced by 
the company that supplies it to you, like 
the AWA Corona? 

12 • How quickly could you have one? 
Call AWA now 



Saatchi AW66 


For more information write to: Corona PC Co-ordinator, (TC). 
AWA Computers, 132 Arthur Street, North Sydney, NSW 2060. 

Name_Position_ 

Company_ 

Address_ 


. Postcode _ 


_ Telephone _ 



AWA COMPUTERS 

Phone: NSW: (02) 9223300. vie (03) 3294133. act: 
(062) 47 7522. QLD: (07) 3693377^ A: (08) 333 2044 WA: 
(09)3219334 TAS: (002) 344332. AUCKLAND: 760129. 


AWA Computers Divmon Amalgamated Wirelett (Auttralatia) Limited Incorporated in NSW IBMita regivteredTMof International Butineiv Machines i TM Microvolt 1 TMMmodau j TMCoinprehcnvive Software Support 4 TM Mullinute International 



















Alt/ Y). There is no pause facility or learn 
mode. 

The Poly Windows puzzle is the silicon 
version of those plastic games that 
require you to move the numbers around 
to get them in order. 

Poly Windows has a progressive atti¬ 
tude to software development, and is 
encouraging developers to produce 
more handy co-resident programs that 
will work with those already available. 

Sidekick 

Sidekick was initially produced in-house 
as an aid for staff and programmers at 
Borland International. After being used 
for some time, it occurred to the com¬ 
pany that it had a marketable product. 

Sidekick comprises several modules: 
a notepad, a calculator, a calendar with 
built-in appointments diary, a phone 
dialler, and a list of ASCII characters. 
These can all be loaded in at once or, by 
selecting one of the several versions on 
the master disk, only those modules you 
actually need. Since the full version of 
Sidekick with the maximum notepad 
size of 5000 characters occupies 64K, 
this allows the user to conserve valuable 
memory. 

An install program allows you to tell 
Sidekick which port uses the modem, 
set the size of the notepad, and configure 
it to work just like the word processor of 
your choice. Another menu allows you 
to set the colors of the various modules. 
You can make them all the same, or give 
each a distinctive color scheme. 

Sidekick is invoked by simultaneously 
pressing the ALT and CTRL keys. 
Alternatively, you can press both Shift 
keys. When you do, a small window 
pops up in the middle of the screen. This 
is Sidekick’s main menu and shows how 
to select what you want to do next. You 
can hit the appropriate letter, hit ALT 
and the appropriate letter, or use one of 
the soft keys to call up the module you 
wish to use. You can also use the arrows 
keys to position the cursor on the appro¬ 
priate option and then hit Return. 

The manual says you can bypass the 
opening menu and call up any module 
by using the ALT key combined with 
the appropriate letter, but I never got 
that feature to work, not even from 
DOS level. 

Each module pops up in its own 
window, and the window’s position on 
the screen can be set with the cursor 
keys. You can also jump from module 


to module by holding down the ALT 
key and hitting the letter that corre¬ 
sponds to that module. If you are 
unsure of what to do, hold down the 
ALT key; after about half a second the 
main menu will appear. 

You can have as many windows open 
as you like, and can move from window 
to window as required. The ESCape key 
closes windows in the order in which 
they were opened, and the last press of 
the ESCape key returns you to your 
main program with the screen exactly as 
you left it. 

Sidekick abounds with useful touches. 
For example, data can be transferred 
from your main application to the note¬ 
pad (unfortunately you cannot go the 
other way). 

The dialler is particularly clever. When 
invoked, it searches fora number on the 
screen that it thinks might be a phone 
number. If it finds one, it is highlighted. 
Press Return at this point and Sidekick 
will dial the number; press the right 
arrow key and Sidekick will look for the 
next number. If it doesn’t find a number, 
or if you press the Space Bar, Sidekick 
will go into its own list of phone num¬ 
bers. You can have it search for a 
number, or it can be manually selected. 

The calculator mimics a hand-held 
calculator, complete with memory. This 
module, like the ASCII table, shows 
Sidekick’s origins as a programmer’s 
aid by also allowing calculations in 
binary and hexadecimal. The calculator 
also allows numbers to be combined 
using the Boolean AND, OR and XOR 
commands. 

The program is not without its pro¬ 
blems, although they are minor. It 
doesn’t like other co-resident software 
and refused to work with Smartkey. 
And because it writes directly to the 
screen, the background goes rather 
strange if it is invoked while you are 
running a program in graphics mode. 
Everything returns to normal when you 
exit the program. 



Product: Sidekick. 

Price: $85 protected, $110 
unprotected. 

Requirements: IBM PC and 

compatibles. 

Documentation: 87 page booklet. 

Skill level: Novice 

Supplier: PC Extras, (02) 43 4322. 



DBASE III 

$640 

SUPERCALC 3 

$355 

LOTUS 123 

$595 

WORDSTAR 2000 

$425 

SYMPHONY 

$750 

FRAMEWORK, 

$695 

CROSSTALK 16 

$175 

MULTIPLAN 

$250 

DBASE II 

$450 

WORDPERFECT 

$445 

MILESTONE 

$245 

OPEN ACCESS 

$750 

WORDSTAR PROF. 

$425 

SMARTKEY 

$ 65 

KNOWLEDGEMAN 

$565 

SPELLBINDER 

$505 

WORD W/M0USE 

$565 

SMART SERIES 

$795 

MULTIMATE 

$475 

' o 

Best Prices on over200lines of 
Quality Business Software 
for All Computers 


BANKCARD & MASTERCARD ACCEPTED 
Prices include sales tax. 

FREE DELIVERY & 
INSURANCE AUSTRALIA-WIDE. 

^Software 

specialists 

P.0. BOX 991, BONDI JUNCTION 2022 

(02J 51 1020 
008 225 029 (Toll Free) 
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USER FILE 

Star Wans proves 
an inspiration 


By Helen Grant 



S ydney entrepreneur Jim Welch 
believes the 50cm robot that 
accompanies him everywhere 
is not a toy but the key to educating 
children about computers. 

The success of the film Star Wars in 
the late 70s gave Welch the idea. “Star 
Wars had created a cult — a fad with no 
generation gaps,” he says. “1 couldn’t 
see it dying quickly, and I thought it 
could be improved on. This made me 
wonder whether there was life after Star 
Wars 


Jablonski are former Remington sale* 
men who now run a business calle 
Dial-a-Robot. After two years of D lar 
nmg and designing, 1ZON-U a one 
metre fibreglass remote-controlled robr 
with red flashing eyes, was built “W 
were unable to get any governmer 
support for building robots” \y 1 
says. “In fact, we were close ’to h i 
ruptcy a couple of times. Then w ° an " 
up with a $60,000 promotional a Cartl 
the ‘Do The Right Thing’ ca eafc 
which was launched at the 193,^*81 
Easter Show.” ^°yi 

Welch and Jablonski pooled 
resources and built DTRT, a 11 / tae 
robot. Welch says the resp 0 n c' met| 
amazing. “We found that kids Dref WE 
listen to a robot tell them to 
rubbish. We also found that kids*^* U 
in robots more than with humans^h^ 
when we realised robots wer* 1 hat 
learning tool.” ®°° 

The success of DTRT and Do Th 
Right Thing campaign gave Welch th 
confidence to seek a sponsor “On 
Sunday morning 1 fronted up to Kin 
Davidson’s house, managing director 0 
MDS Qantel, a minicomputer com 
pany. I put the robot on the front porch 
rang the doorbell and hid. When Kin 
answered the door, he was greeted witl 
a robot saying ‘I want to work for you’. 

Davidson saw the promotional pros 
pects and signed up a robot for eigh 
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exhibitions a year, at a cost of $9000. 

Welch has also set up a robot fan club 
through MDS Qantel. He describes it as 
a “mail order system with a difference”. 
The 15,000 members receive a pamphlet 
for the exhibition or opening that a 
robot will be at. 

Since the Royal Sydney Easter Show 
in 1981, business has taken off for Welch 
and Jablonski. They had a turnover of 
$89,000 last year and have a projected 
turnover of $250,000 this year. Dial-a- 
Robot has recently secured contracts to 
open five new hotels in Australia and is 
increasing its promotions at exhibitions. 

To meet growing demand Welch has 
added bubbles, an “ad-droid” that, 
carries signboards; Oscar, a $40,000 
robot for television; and Audio One, a 
walking, talking musical robot. 

The robots cost $50 an hour to hire. 
“Unfortunately, all our six robots are 
booked out for the next 18 months,” 
Welch says with a grin. His latest 
acquisition is Omnibot, a 50cm pro¬ 
grammable robot manufactured in 
Japan but promoted as an arrival from 
the planet Zootron. Zootron, Welch 


says, is the home of all robots. “Where 
else do you think ET phones home?” 

Onmibot will retail in Australia for 
about $400. It has a built-in digital 
clock, a programmable alarm system 
with three different alarms and a 
programmable cassette system to start 
and stop tapes at any time. Other 
features include a memory capable of 
holding seven different programs and a 
speaker to project your voice or mix 
your voice with pre-recorded music. 

Omnibot is remote controlled and 
rechargeable. A small microprocessor 
enables its movement, voice and robot 
sounds to be taped and time-tagged for 
later execution. Welch believes 
Omnibot is not only great for a 
child’s birthday party (for a flat fee of 
$40), but is the first step in introducing 
children to programming. He also sees 
it as a step towards multi-task com¬ 
puterised robots. 

“We are hoping to scale the tech¬ 
nology of Omnibot to the larger 
robots,” Welch says. “These will be too 
expensive to sell, but could be cheaper 
for our customers to hire, because they 


won’t need an operator. These robots 
will all be re-programmable.” 

Dial-a-Robot will soon be launching 
EVE (Electronic Vehicle for Education), 
which will be complete with keyboard 
and screen. Welch plans to use Apple 
computers, because of their ease of use 
and good software. 

Welch believes EVE will enhance 
computer education in schools and the 
home and provide an information 
service to airports and shopping centres. 
EVE is expected to sell for about $2000. 
“A bit further down the track, robots 
will be making bottles for babies and 
acting as a babysitter,” he says. “The 
possibilities are as endless as our 
imaginations.” 

What comes after robots? Welch 
predicts holograms — images created 
by lasers. “The ultimate executive toy — 
create your own fantasy at home,” he 
says. 

Welch seems to have the recipe for 
success. He has gone from being $60,000 
in the red in 1981, to a turnover of 
$89,000 last year and a projected 
turnover of $250,000 this year. ■ 


Administration becomes 
a piece of cake 


By Andrew Stewart 



P astrycook MartinZauggcame 
to Australia from Switzerland 
21 years ago and after six years 
as a hotel pastry chef in Brisbane he 
started his own business. “It was the 
worst decision I ever made,” he says, 
listing problems with staff, finance and 
marketing. To lift turnover he developed 
a wholesale business. Chalet Cakes, 
supplying Brisbane’s top restaurants 
and hotels. 

In the past three years, Zaugg has 
doubled his staff to 16 and opened a 
second retail shop. “As we have expan¬ 
ded I have had to spend more time on 
administration, but I can’t afford to 
keep my eyes off the product quality,” 
Zaugg says. To keep overheads down 
and keep track of the growing list ol 
debtors, he needed help. His wife, who 
had worked in a medical surgery. 
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suggested a small computer system. 

Two years ago Zaugg bought a Canon 
AS 100 business computer and a com¬ 
plete Canon written software system of 
debtors, general ledger, payroll, word 
processing and spreadsheet. “I decided 
it was no use going for a cheap or small 
system,” he says. “1 decided on a quality 
system with plenty of capacity to cope 
with our expansion. I don’t know how 


we did without it. It used to take up to 
three hours a day manually to do our 
bookwork, but the computer has halved 
that at least.” 

Phone orders are entered into the 
computer, which produces an invoice, a 
debtors entry, a list for the bakers early 
next morning and a list for the delivery 
man. Zaugg intended to use the com¬ 
puter to cost his products, but has never 


managed to find the time to do it. 

‘There are many things you can do, 
but a small businessman always has 
limited time,” he says. ‘The computer 
has paid for itself just doing the debtors. 
It has saved us time by doing monthly 
figures for the accountant as well as 
keeping track of our production. We 
can detect slow-moving lines much more 
quickly than before.” 


Herron sees a computer 
on every lawyer’s desk 

By John Kavanagh 



F red Herron formally opened 
the 1985 legal year — and his 
presidency of the New South 
Wales Law Society — with a speech 
pushing the idea that lawyers should 
embrace computer technology. Herron 
believes that the greatest challenge the 
profession faces is to learn to use modern 
technology to provide more efficient 
services. 

Herron believes his speech was well 
received, but he suspects that th ‘ 
enthusiasm of his colleagues is at th 
stage, no more than anxiety not to h S 
left behind in the rush to compute 
isation. Most lawyers have done litti e 
come to grips with the technology. to 
“Solicitors are babes in the woon 
with computers,” says Herron, who h 
written several legal programs. 
profession is under a great deal 
pressure from consumer groups 
government to make legal services m and 
available to the public, and to malT 
them more economical. 

“Lawyers have traditionally worked 
with the quill pen and dusty files. If we 
are to move with the times and meet the 
growing demands of the community for 
more efficient services, the best way to 
achieve that is to use computers to make 
our services much more efficient, 
speedier and, it follows, more eco¬ 
nomical.” 

Herron would like to see every 
solicitor using a computer terminal as a 
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standard piece of equipment. He believes 
it will take some time to achieve this, but 
he hopes the NSW Law Society can 
play a major role in starting the process 
of change. He has started work with the 
College of Law, the society’s education 
centre, to develop a hands-on training 
course for graduates. 

“This is a profession of highly skilled 
people,” says Herron. “They have 
dedicated years to attaining those skills; 
and they are caring people, dedicated to 
the needs of their clients. They are not 
attuned to moving with technology and 
the society has to educate them to the 
fact that they can maintain their role as 
guide and mentor to the people they 
serve while getting the benefit of new 
technology.” 

Herron comes from Lismore, in 
northern NSW, where his firm, Trenchs, 
was one of the first non-metropolitan 
practices to computerise. Herron wrote 
the software for the firm’s computer 
system. 


“I developed my first legal support 
program in 1978,” Herron says. “I 
developed it for my own office, but 
when people expressed an interest I 
began marketing it throughout country 
NSW. This year I will be using my spare 
time to develop legal support software 
for the Apple Macintosh, a machine 
that has great potential for legal use.” 

Herron was born in Kurri Kurri on 
the South Maitland coal fields, the only 
son of a fitter and turner in the mines. 
After school he joined the public service 
and was appointed to the Central Court 
of Petty Sessions in Sydney as a 
mailboy. During the war he first joined 
the Air Training Corps and then the Air 
Force, and was later able to use the 
Ex-Service Rehabilitation Scheme to 
take up legal studies. 

Herron developed an interest in 
short-wave radio as a boy. Years later, 
working in his Lismore practice, he 
returned to his enthusiasm for amateur 
radio and soon expanded that interest 


to include electronics. As the micro¬ 
computer boom started in the mid 70s, 
he was among the first lawyers to start 
to develop the potential of the tech¬ 
nology for his profession. 

“A thing that worries me about the 
proliferation of commercial systems we 
are seeing today is that many of them 
will be here today and gone tomorrow,” 
Herron says. “The industry is still in a 
volatile, developing phase, and lawyers 
are generally not astute buyers in this 
market. We have had some disasters 
where solicitors have bought innovative 
systems and been left without support 
when the makers of those systems went 
out of business.” 

Last year Herron travelled around 
the world investigating the extent of 
computerisation in the legal profession. 
His report of that trip, which he 
presented to the NSW Law Society 
earlier this year, will form the basis for 
many of the profession’s advances in 
computerisation in the years to come. ■ 
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A. Smitherarn-Bloggs Esq., 

Qiairman of the Board, London 
Chuck A. Budweiser II, New York 
Jack (Bluey) Jackson, Melbourne 

First quarter profits indicate great results for 1965 

Need urgently your updated projections for second quarter to prepare 
report for Board on takeover bid 

Have it on my desk first thing in the morning. 


FROM 


TO: 

COPT 


Bloggs. 

P S. Running out of Fosters Bluey. Send a dozen chilled, old chap. Ta 



















COMMUNICATION 


DODGING THE 
PAPER WAIT 


Electronic mail 
systems are fast, convenient 
and economical 


By John Kavanagh 



ompanies looking for cheaper, more secure and more 
easily managed national and international communi¬ 
cations are discovering that an electronic mail service is 


one of the best answers. Electronic mail is still in its infancy in Australia 
but it has already shown the potential to take over a lot of the work 
from postal services, the telephone, telex, facsimile machines and 


couriers. 


Anyone with a terminal or teleprinter can gain access to several 
electronic mail services that transmit messages that are guaranteed to 
arrive at their destination without delay. 

Electronic mail services began to appear in Australia three years ago. 
They were a by-product of packet switching, digital data transmission 
systems developed in the 1970s, which could bundle up bits of data and 
send them over a line fast and cheaply. In 1979 the Overseas 
Telecommunication Commission introduced Midas, the first packet 
switching system to go into commercial service in Australia. At the end 
of 1982 OTC put Minerva on to Midas as an international electronic 
mail service. 

Telecom began introducing its packet switching system, Austpac, in 
1981 and opened the way for the provision of fast and efficient national 
electronic mail services. These services have increased over the past 
four years and are now offered by AC1,1.P. Sharp, the Yankee Group, 
General Electric Information Services and Computer Sciences of 
Australia. Several of these commercial services offer an international 
service through Midas, in competition with Minerva. 

The great attraction of electronic mail via packet switching is that it is 
cheap. For Minerva OTC charges a connection fee of 25 cents a minute, 
a transmission fee of 13 cents a minute and a small charge for the actual 
data transmitted. OTC says that the average message takes less than a 
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Westpac banks on its own network 


% Mk # estpac has various 
\ t t kinds of electronic mail, 
says Peter Murphy, 
manager (user support). All branches 
are on line to a central location, using 
dedicated lines from Telecom. 

“It’s our own commercial network,” 
says Murphy. Westpac does have IBM 
4700 financial equipment with limited 
broadcast ability, but this is only used 
for sending high-priority messages. 

For overseas messages, Westpac has 


a system of communicating word pro¬ 
cessors plus modems, using the Tele¬ 
com X25 network and dedicated lines. 
“Also on this network we have our voice 
communication — that is, phone calls 
and conferencing facilities,” says 
Murphy. 

On the administrative as opposed to 
financial side, Westpac is installing 
corporate PABXs linking major capital 
cities on leased lines. At present this is 
just for voice but electronic mail is 


envisaged some time in the future. 

“We aim to do things in an integrated 
fashion, eventually linking all branches 
and head office by voice and data on a 
single network, removing the need for 
paper,” says Murphy. There are also 
plans to link up with major clients via 
word processors. “But right now the 
only genuine electronic mail is the 
offshore-type connection with London, 
New York, Hong Kong, Singapore and 
Auckland.” ■ 


minute to transmit, much faster than 
telex and much cheaper than a telephone 
connection for the same time. 

ACI charges a little more than 11 
cents a minute for connection of its 
ACIMAIL services and a service fee of 
$20 a month. There is no other charge. 
Most electronic mail services offer 
reduced rates for volume. Providers of 
these services cite several other attrac¬ 
tions: reduced dependence on the tele¬ 
phone and on unnecessary face-to-face 
meetings, reduced volume of mail, elimi¬ 
nation of business travel expenses, and 
faster co-ordination of management 
decision-making. 

The system is already widely accepted 
in the US, where users have reported 
benefits from the use of the store-and- 
forward capabilities, with messages 
waiting in the system to be delivered at 
the required time. Messages can also be 
received on any type of terminal, if it is 
connected to a modem, and the system 
provides a record of communications. 

Electronic mail systems are also 
“terminal independent” — they are not 
tied down to fixed terminal points, like 
a telex. Users can put their account 
number and password in at any point 
and go into the system. 

Typically, users log into their mail¬ 
boxes: the “in-tray” informs the user of 
any messages that are in the system, 
summaries of the messages or the full 
text of any item can be called up on the 
screen, the user can send a reply, forward 
the message to another user of the 
system, delete or store the message. 

From the “out-tray” the user can send 
messages — to an individual, to one of a 
number of pre-set groups or to a ran¬ 
domly selected group. The user can put 
a status grading on the message to 


market it urgent, confidential or 
“acknowledge on receipt”. The user 
puts the message together on an elec¬ 
tronic notepad, and can draw on mes¬ 
sages stored in a user file or data held in 
a host system. Most mailboxes have a 
user memory of about 125K. 

The terminal independence of the 
system, its store-and-forward capability, 
it interconnect ability to host computer 
systems and the cost-effectiveness of 
packet-switched transmission make elec¬ 
tronic mail attractive. Despite these 
attractions, companies have not rushed 
to use electronic mail. Andrew Red¬ 
wood, of IBS-D H & S, the consulting 
arm of accountants Deloitte Haskins & 
Sells, says there is a low acceptance of 
electronic mail in Australia. “I’ve been 
in it for five years and it’s as natural as 
using a telephone for me, but it’s very 
hard to get the message across to the 
corporate world,” he says. 

“I think sloth plays a large part, and 
also the tendency to wait and see in the 
hope that it will get cheaper later on. 
But the biggest hurdle is that people 
simply don’t understand it and don’t 
want to get into the technological 
ramifications.” 

Redwood says electronic mail covers 
the normal communications in any of¬ 
fice now done by phone calls and 
memos. “The overseas and interstate 
type of electronic mail isn’t all that 
expensive,” he says. “Sending a page to 
New York by telex costs much more. 
And if you are not doing it too often a 
simple modem conection with STD or 
ISD may be the answer.” He says there 
is a psychological opposition to elec¬ 
tronic mail, even in some companies 
that are already using data entry ter¬ 
minals or personal computers. 


Engineering company Sinclair 
Knight & Partners Pty Ltd uses Min¬ 
erva for international traffic from its 
dozen Australian offices, but balks at 
using it within the office. Associate 
director David Mathlin says: “We con¬ 
sidered using 3COM’s Ethernet for 
internal office communication but 
decided against it. We are still old- 
fashioned enough here to like to wander 


Coopers & Lybrand computer con¬ 
sultant John Norton also points to the 
human problem. “Any in-house elec¬ 
tronic mail system would need pretty 
wide distribution of terminals, because 
people are lazy — they won’t get up and 
walk up two flights of stairs to check 
their mailbox. I’ve seen offices where 
secretaries wasted hours hunting 
through everyone’s mailboxes to sort 
things out.” rt 


The problem applies even when the 
mailbox or terminal sits on the exect 
tive’s desk. General Electric Informati 
Services devised a novel solution 
have found worldwide that people w , 
check their mailboxes,” says mark ° n>t 
manager Colin Spinks. “They are rn tln S 
keen for a couple of days, keying i n a ^ ly 
if they find nothing they get slack. Sq 1 
have got around it by putting everyon^ 
biorhythms on line, which is an id e ^ 
carrot.” 

OTC’s group product manager (d ata 
services), Martin Kaldor, says there are 
several electronic mail options and 
companies make their choices according 
to their size, geographic spread, the ty pe 
of communication, and the frequency 
of transmission. Some companies 
choose to develop in-house, terminal- 
to-terminal communications systems 
because they can be used to transmit 
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Engineers use Minerva to go on-line 


S inclair Knight & Partners Pty 
Ltd, an engineering firm with 
its head office in St Leonards, 
Sydney, recently equipped eight of its 
branch offices with modems. The 
Sydney office is now on-line to Orange, 
Newcastle, Melbourne, Perth, Brisbane 
and Port Hedland via the Minerva 
system. 

Before settling for Minerva, Sinclair 
Knight considered Ethernet and On 
Time, along with an Ethernet network 
system for internal office communica¬ 
tion. But the latter refinement was 
passed over in favor of old-style per¬ 
sonal contact on the hoof. “I just don’t 
think there’s much demand for systems 
like this yet,” says associate director 
David Mathlin. 

At present, Sinclair Knight has mail¬ 
boxes at Minerva and uses Crosstalk to 
send files from floppy disks to Minerva 
with data, so their other offices can 
check in and read them. “It’s particularly 
useful for a fledgling project we are 
doing at Port Hedland, which involves 
co-operation between Perth and Sydney 
offices,” Mathlin says. 

Before making its choice, Sinclair 
Knight consulted other Minerva users, 
Telecom and ComputerLand, and 
decided Minerva was the best solution. 
The alternatives were to use an over¬ 
night courier, or to have a dedicated 
computer in Perth that would do 
nothing but sit there, loaded with 
Crosstalk, awaiting communications, 
because Perth is three hours behind 
Sydney. 

Leasing a line, says Mathlin, would 
be economically feasible only if STD 
charges were high enough to be a 
deterrent. He estimates that a leased line 
from Sydney to Perth would have cost 
about $28,000 a year, which the com¬ 


David Mathlin: Minerva was the best solution 


pany would have found prohibitive. 

The system is managed by a group of 
eight users at Sinclair Knight, including 
accountants, engineers, secretaries and 
draughtsman. Engineer Drew Bewsher 
explains that the company also sub¬ 
scribes to ACI to get into Ausinet for 
library information, but that is expen¬ 
sive compared with Minerva. 


“Another advantage of Minerva is 
that we can get library data for the US, 
but for talking to our associated com¬ 
panies in the UK we still use telex. It 
would be nice if we could talk to our 
project office in Thailand, but the day 
when Thailand gets on the Minerva 
system is a long way off,” says 
Bewsher. ■ 


substantial amounts of data as well as 
messages. These are available as part of 
most office automation systems. 

However, this approach requires 
uniform terminals, which many diversi¬ 
fied companies do not have. Public 
mailbox systems such as Minerva or 
ACIM AIL can connect to any terminal. 
Kaldor says mailboxes are also good for 
companies with decentralised manage¬ 


ment, allowing for very flexible storage, 
multi-addressing, file access and re¬ 
trieval, and terminal independence. 

Kaldor says Minerva has developed 
into a true international service, operat¬ 
ing between Australia and Canada, 
Denmark, West Germany, Hong Kong, 
Korea, the Netherlands, Singapore, the 
US and Britain. Israel will join the 
service soon. Minerva’s transmission 


technology is based on the US Dialcom 
system (owned and run by ITT), which 
has more than 20,000 mailboxes world¬ 
wide. The only bigger system is Quik- 
Comm, the transmission system of 
General Electric Information Services. 
The basic equipment for these systems 
— a terminal, modem and software — 
costs about $500. 

“GEIS is basically a service bureau 
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with big computers and leased lines 
from Telecom and OTC,” says Colin 
Spinks. “It cannot offer public message 
switching because of Australian regula¬ 
tions, although these have relaxed 
slightly in the past year. 

“OTC will not allow us to use lines, so 
we can only lease them to allow our 
clients to put in electronic mail/public 
message switching, which Telecom 
defines as ‘data going from point A to B 
without change’.” Spinks says that it is 
necessary to join Midas to use OTC’s 
public data network and also to get into 
GE1S. “It’s the same situation in some 
South East Asian countries, but Japan 
is in the process of deregulation, towards 
the American style, and Britain has a 
much softer approach too. There are 
rules, but they are not enforced too 
rigidly.” 


GEIS says Midas’s 
identification procedures 
are complicated and its 
response time is slower 
than Quik-Comm 


GEIS says that Midas is unfriendly 
and unreliable, that the identification 
and log-in procedures are complicated 
and the response time is slower than 
with its own Quik-Comm. GEIS con¬ 
centrates on banking and financial 
services, and various Australian sub¬ 
sidiaries of US companies that use 
Quik-Comm. It has had its internal 
electronic mail for about 15 years. “In 
1984 our average was 41,000 messages 
sent per month to the 26 countries in 
which we are represented,”says Spinks. 
When you add copies sent worldwide 
from GEIS head office, the number 
jumps to 260,000 messages a month to 
about 2860 mailboxes. 

Spinks uses an IBM PC at home and 
on business trips. GEIS has a front-end 
package called PC Mailbox, which fits 
most compatibles and is very user 
friendly. “1 jump on the terminal as 
soon as 1 get to the office, and leave 
messages for my secretary to type in,” he 
says. 

ACIMAIL was introduced late in 
1982 and was initially tested on Ausinet, 


ACTs electronic bibliographic data 
retrieval service. Its first users were the 
National Library in Canberra, the 
CSIRO, the Australian National Uni¬ 
versity and La Trobe, Macquarie and 
Queensland universities. It is now used 
by a large number of private companies. 
ACIMAIL offers three services: elec¬ 
tronic mail, filing of mail in folders to be 
read later, and a personal calendar/ 
diary. 

Adrienne Lambert, NSW account 
manager for ACI’s information re¬ 
trieval division, uses a portable Texas 
Instruments data terminal, worth about 
$1700, for using the system. “The filing 
facility allows me to put incoming 
messages into a day file or specifically 
label them,” she says. “Being able to 
send copies saves enormously on costs, 
not to mention paper.” 

Lambert says the system has devel¬ 
oped slowly, but as it is enhanced it is 
attracting more users. An increasing 
number of corporate users are requesting 
overseas connections and ACIMAIL 
can go through Midas in the same way 
Minerva does. 

The Yankee Group, a US company 
that provides information about the 
computer world, set up offices in Aus¬ 
tralia two years ago. It has its own 
electronic mail system, called Yankee- 
net, which runs off Dialcom, as Minerva 
does. Graeme Philipson, research 
manager for the Yankee Group, says: 
“Yankeenet is functionally identical to 
Minerva. We log on through Midas, 
then give another password to Dialcom, 
then get on to Yankeenet and talk to our 
head office in Boston, or to our branch 
offices in London, Tokyo and San 
Francisco. There are hundreds of com¬ 
panies using this sort of set-up.” 

About a quarter of the Yankee 
Group’s inquiries are passed on to 
Boston from its IBM PCs. “We used to 
use telex, which was very slow, and until 
recently you couldn’t do telex offline,” 
Philipson says. “It’s still only in upper 
case, too, which is harder to read.” He 
says that most big Australian organis¬ 
ations have an Australia-wide com¬ 
munications system, using either the 
public packet-switched network Aust- 
pac (which is charged on time rather 
than on distance and so is good for 
Australian conditions) or a proprietary 
system such as IBM’s SNA, using leased 
Telecom lines. B 



IS WE SET Si 

THE MCE IN 
NATIONWIDE 

I SERVICING , 

The Customer Engineering 

Division of PACE Computer 

Services operates as a Third-Party 
Service and Support Organisation 
to the computer industry in 

Australia. 

We provide national support 
facilities on a range of 
minicomputers, microcomputers, 
terminals, printers and microfiche 
readers from our Service Centres 
in each mainland state. 


QUALITY SERVICE 


Many of our engineers have 
more than 10 years computer 
industry experience. In fact all 
engineers receive continual 
training both locally and overseas. 

You are assured of prompt 
response when you call as the 
best service is fast service. 

Each Service Centre is 
strategically located so that local 
management can best respond to 
your needs. 


SERVICE OPTIONS 


PACE's Technical Support 
Specialists are able to identify the 
needs of each customer's system 
with regard to maintenance and 
specify accordingly. 

Service can be provided by 
preventative maintenance under 
contract or on time and materials 
as required. 

Call your nearest Service 

Centre now for professional 
advice and support. 

SYDNEY 35 Moore Street. 

LEICHHARDT NSW 2040 
(02) 692 7900 Telex: AA71706 

MELBOURNE 39 Wellington Street 

WINDSOR VIC 3181 
(03) 529 2522 

BRISBANE Suite 45. 2 Benson Street 

TOOWONG OLD 4066 
(07)371 6211 

CANBERRA 29 Altree Court 

PHILLIP ACT 2606 
(062) 82 3281 

ADELAIDE 68 North Terrace 

KENT TOWN SA 5067 
(08) 42 4271 Voice Call: 

(08) 271 1066 user. 226 

PERTH 15th floor. Nat West House 

251 Adelaide Terrace 

PERTH WA 6000 
(09) 325 9053 

PACE i 
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PR men sing their 
portables’ praises 


T he fastest growing and now 
one of the biggest PR com¬ 
panies in Western Australia, 
Ward Holt, got there on the back of the 
Osborne transportable computer. This 
relatively inexpensive machine has 
enabled a group of freelance journalists 
to build in a matter of three years one of 
the most dynamic PR companies in 
WA. 

Jim Ward started the company in 
1980. For two years he and a colleague 
ran what was nothing more than a 
traditional small PR company. Then he 
invested in an Osborne computer, and 
in the past three years the company has 
doubled and doubled again, and now 
has a staff of 10 armed with Osborne 
portable computers, handling over 20 
companies. They include leading WA 
companies such as Perth Building 
Society, Royal Perth Yacht Club, Allied 
Westralian Merchant Bank, Chamber- 
lain John Deere, Grain Pool, Bunnings, 
Watsonia, and Mansard Homes. 

But although Jim Ward points to the 
Osborne as the reason for the company’s 
success and growth in the past three 
years, it has not been without its prob¬ 
lems. Even now the company faces a 


By Dennis Lingane 


Investment in 
micros helps 
small WA 
business double 
and double again 

crisis because the machines that are the 
linchpin of the company are now 
obsolete. 

Where do they go next? “That’s 
certainly a problem that will have to be 
looked into in the future,” says partner 
Chris Lewis. “But we have too much 
invested in these to get into technolog¬ 
ical one-up-manship. 

“We are wordsmiths and we bought 
these Osbornes to help us be more 
efficient. That they have certainly done, 
and now we will simply run them into 
the ground. We had, like so many of our 
colleagues, girls retyping presentations 
over and over again. We also got sick of 
paying people $100 a day to write two 
pars, rip the paper out of the typewriter. 


and throw it in the basket. That’s how 
creative people work. The Osbornes did 
away with this senseless waste of time 
and paper in both instances.” 

Lewis admits that Ward Holt was 
lucky when it bought the Osbornes. 
“We didn’t really understand what the 
computer would do, but had an inkling 
it would help us out,” he says. “Now 1 
wonder how we got on without it. For 
example, we didn’t realise that we would 
be able to send floppy disks to the local 
printers. We had been sending hard 
copy which had to be re-keyed, and then 
proof-read.” 

Jim Ward, formerly a PR man i n 
Britain for Air India, and a director of 
Welbeck, one of Europe’s leading PR 
companies, says: “I was always fascina¬ 
ted by the thought of a computer but 
kept putting it off. I wanted something 
that was inexpensive so that if it didn’t 
do the job I could write off the cost, but 
I also wanted it to be a serious com¬ 
puter, not a toy. 

“I spent two years reading articles 
and talking to various computer stores, 
and in each case the quote to furnish 
myself with what I needed was around 
$10,000, which was a lot for a small PR 
company. 

“So I was no different to hundreds of 
other businessmen who were fascinated 
by the promise of the new technology, 
but because I didn’t understand it I was 
scared I would burn my fingers by 
jumping in the deep end. 

“1 was also confused by the fact that 
every time 1 went to buy a computer the 
dealer said to wait a month because 
‘something new and more wonderful 
than anything available’ was coming. 

“So I kept putting off the day when 1 
would buy. Then somebody pointed out 
1 would never buy a computer because I 
was always hanging out for the latest 
model, and in that industry there’s a 
new model every week.” 

At a computer show Ward saw an 
Osborne, complete with dot-matrix 
printer, on special for about $2900. 
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XCR PC’s lit your needs 
in more ways than one. 


Because today’s computing 
environment is more than any one 
personal computer can handle, 
NCR offers you a choice. 

The ‘Industry 
Standard’ NCR PC4i 

The PC4i uses an 
operating system which 
is compatible with the 
'industry standard.’ < 

So you can choose from 
the thousands of software f 



programs available, including essential 
business functions such as spreadsheets, 
word processing, accounting and 
inventory management 

The PC4i is equipped with seven 
'industry standard’ expansion slots, so 
you can add on essential accessories 
such as a printer, modem, mouse and 
memory (up to a total of 640 KB). 


How NCR’s New PC4i Builds 
on the Industry Standard. 

• 30cm high-resolution video display 
with Graphics Controller. 

• NCR’s bundled software 
includes NCR-DOS, 
GW-BASIC, 
INSTRUCTOR, 
Professor DOS and 
NCR HELP at no 
extra charge. These 
programs get you 
operational quickly. 

• Improved version of the industry 
standard keyboard. Separate cursor keys 
and numeric keypad make the PC4i 
easier to work with programs which have 
long lists and lots of numbers. 

• The PC4i is an attractive integrated 
unit. (No untidy cables as| 
with a modular design.) 




N C 
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The Dual Processor Decision 
MateV. 

Because the Decision Mate V is 
available with both CP/M 
and MS-DOS operating 
systems, a wide range of 
software is available. Or you 
can create special application 
software to fit your specific 

The Decision Mate V is 
designed to be a high- 
performance machine for^ 
use in specialised 
applications. It can be upgraded to three 
microprocessors for specialised high- 
performance processing. 

Maximum User Comfort and 
Adaptability. 

• Ergonomically designed keyboard is 

□ available with type¬ 
writer key-caps. 



• Separate numeric keys and 20 
programmable function keys eliminate 
boring and repetitive tasks. 

• Plug-in cartridges 
connect peripherals such 
las printers, additional 
memory and communi¬ 
cation systems to link the 
1 DM V to other computers. 

• Superior design makes 
it the ideal PC for high- 

performance applications. 

NCR Personal Computers: 
Nationwide Support. 

The NCR name is synonymous with 
quality business products. Competitive 
pricing, quality, performance and 50 
service and support centres make NCR 
the best choice for your business. 

Contact your NCR Office for the 
NCR PC that best fits your requirements. 


We’re more titan you think, i 


For the NCR PC dealer nearest to you, call now (reverse charges if you wish): 

Fciul Brennan in Sydney. Bruce Hall in Melbourne. 

SYDNEY and BRISBANE (02) 922 0161. MELBOURNE, ADELAIDE, PERTH (03) 328 0481. 


J 
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“The price was right and according to 
the demonstrations it did what we 
needed, so I bought it,” he says. “That’s 
when my problems started. I had never 
used a computer and couldn’t get it to 
work. I finished up with headaches 
every night and felt sick in my stomach. 
At that time $2000 was a lot for us. 

“My mistake was trying to work with 
it at home at night after a hard day’s 
work. So I tackled the beast on a 
Saturday when I was fresh. And on 
Sunday I produced a newsletter. That 
was the turning point, and since then 
every word in this company has been 
produced on an Osborne computer. 

“I wasn’t good on the machine. In 
fact I was able to only do the most basic 
typing routines. It was months before I 
learnt the text-editing powers of the 
machine. Now we have even modified 
WordStar to what we call WardStar 
and programmed many of the numeric 
keys to do special functions.” 

Once Ward had conquered the com¬ 
puter, he and Chris Lewis bought a 
second machine. They became so pro¬ 
ficient that they took the machines to 
board meetings, and for clients in a 
hurry they often produced draft 
presentations on the spot. 

“We could interview the client, type 
the submission, give them a draft to 
edit, then rework the submission that 
was still in the Osborne, and print it in 
letter-quality form, all within a matter 
of an hour or so,” says Ward. 

The company’s fame soon spread, 
and more accounts were added to the 
list. In three years they built the staff to 
seven full-time journalists, two support 
staff and a receptionist typist. All have 
Osborne computers. 

In the expansive new offices in South 
Perth, Ward Holt has one printing 
station in which an Osborne and letter- 
quality printer are coupled for everyone 
to use. The floppy disks are taken to the 
station and the printing done there. 
Two dot-matrix printers are passed 
around the office for draft production, 
or travel with the executives on assign¬ 
ments. 

“We couldn’t have grown at the pace 
we did and stayed viable if it hadn’t been 
for our Osbornes,” says Jim Ward. “As 
a rule of thumb, one would normally 
have a typist-secretary to two staff 
members. They would type the draft 
proposals produced by the journalist. 



and then re-type them after the client 
had made his alterations. 

“But here we have only two girls who 
answer the phones, type envelopes, man 
the printing station, and do corrections 
on any copy that comes back when a 
consultant isn’t around. 

“We have fully trained journalists on 
staff and they usually produce the copy 
from the interview stage to finished 
product. This minimises the support 
staff needed, so we are able to have 
more consultants and therefore give a 


Ward Holt is 
extremely critical 
of the service 
it got in the 
early days 


faster and more effective service to our 
clients.” 

• Training new staff is no problem. 
“New staff become productive within 10 
minutes using our numeric keypad code 
system for functions like storing, copy¬ 
ing, printing, loading the program, etc,” 
says Jim Ward. “We aren’t looking for a 
computer to do tricks, simply to help us 
do the job more efficiently, and the 
Osborne has been marvellous. Best 
thing we ever did.” 

Ward Holt would probably be better 
served now with a centralised disk 
storage system and a series of terminals, 
and to just use portables for field work 
or at home. But the organisation is 
reluctant ta change now. 

“Sure, we should now be switching to 
IBM PCs, networking them, and using 
the superb portable Hewlett-Packard 
for mobility,” Ward says. “The HP 
portable is a genuine portable computer 
compared to the Osborne, which is 
really just transportable. But the cost if 
we abandon our Osbornes, which 
wouldn’t be worth much in the second¬ 
hand market, and replace them with 
1 BM and H P systems, would be around 
$30,000 to $50,000. And, really, the 
advantage would be minimum. You can 
get caught up in replacing equipment 
just for the sake of it.” 

Ward Holt discounts archival prob¬ 
lems in the future. “We will keep one 
Osborne Executive for accessing old 
files,” Lewis says. “But most of the 


biographical and historical information 
we have on paper anyway, and just 
photocopy what we need. So we haven’t 
abandoned our normal filing system.” 

On a few occasions Ward Holt felt 
like going back to hard copy. Recently 
Jim Ward says he spent several days 
working on a 16,000-word submission 
for a client, and finished it one evening 
at home. Puffed up with that rosy 
feeling of having done a good job, he 
decided to do some fine tuning. He 
inserted WordSpell to check the copy. 
The typing errors and spelling mistakes 
were soon sorted out. 


Now,full of confidence— considering 
himself an advanced user of the new 
technology — Ward tried out a new 
program that searched the copy for 
cliches, over-use of buzz words and 
repetitive phrases. 




pi ugiani 
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- _ i Liuuugu me copy, 

and in minutes reduced the 16,000 
words to something like 27,” Ward says. 
“That was bad enough, but somehow it 
wrote the new version back to the 
floppy disk, eliminating several days’ 
work. You laugh now, but then 1 was on 
the verge of throwing the Osborne out 
of the window. But, for the amount of 
work I have had out of my machine 
those few heartaches are a small Drie , 
pay.” H cet o 

Lewis says that the biggest l esS o 
they all had to learn was not to i e ° n 
disks in the drives when they turned ^ 
machines on and off. “We kept gett - 
errors on the disk,” he says, "vo 8 
brought in a consultant to advise us C 
how to get the best out of the machi ° n 
once we were committed to them ^ 
he pointed to this as the main reaso^ 

“Now we don’t have any problem 
The thing is, we aren’t computer buff 
We are wordsmiths and these tS ' 
nothing more than tools — no diff e 3re 
to a carpenter using planes and 
mers.” atTl ~ 

Ward Holt is extremely critical of t u 

service it got in the early days from tb 
retailers who sold them the goods “r> 
retailer quoted us $1000 for a repair ^ 
one Osborne. We sent it to Hills w u n 
charged us $80. Now we have a servi c ° 
contract with them. So watch out f 
rip-off services.” ° r 


Ward Holt is part of the national 
Holt network, which is one of the big 
three PR companies in Australia, along 
with IPR (International Public Rela¬ 
tions), and Eric White. ■ 
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When four PC’s aren’t enough, 
NCR’s Tower XP is more than a step up. 


The Tower XP delivers power 
at the size and cost of a 
micro-computer. 

PCs have limited applications. But the 
Tower XP gives you enough power, 
expandability and economy to handle 
the larger information processing 
requirements of your business. 

What the Extra Power Tower 
does for you. 

Extra processing power can be used for 
all sorts of essential business functions. 
Such as data-base management, 
electronic spreadsheets, word processing, 
electronic mail, colour graphics and 
much, much more. 

The Tower XP can handle up to 16 
interactive users. (Compare this with the 



cost of 16 PCs!!) In fact, the Tower XP 
can process more information more 
efficiently from a larger data base for 
a fraction of the cost! 

So if your business 
requires more than four 
personal computers, 
you should consider 
the growth potential of 
NCR's Tower XP!! 


Expand the Tower XP 
as you require. 

The Tower XP is not 
limited to one office. 

It can be connected to 
share information with other 
computers across the street or around 
the world! (You can easily connect the 


Tower XP to your current hardware too.) 

Plus the Tower XP allows you to 
centralise information—a major benefit 
if you do business in more than 
one location. 

User-Friendly — But Designed 
for Business. 

The Tower XP is designed to be easy 
to use for business — and 
business people. NCR’s 
UNIX V operating system 
keeps people from 
getting in over their heads. 

Five interface levels, 
called ‘shells', keep users 
Y/// within the bounds of their 

' own abilities, whether they are 
programmers or end users. 


Versatile Applications 
Suit Any Task. 

The Tower XP comes equipped with a 
powerful new software package called 
NCR ‘cl’ — an integrated data base 
management system which produces 
software solutions which are quicker, 
and better suited to your specific needs. 

200 Hours of Quality 
Assurance Testing. 

Our testing procedures ensure that 
NCR’s Tower XP retains its reputation of 
excellence. Full service and support is 
available through our network of 50 
service centres. Call your NCR Office 
for full details or a demonstration. 

Discover what NCR’s Extra Power 
Tower XP can do for you. 



NCR 


We’re more than you think* ... 

For the NCR Tower dealer nearest to you, call now (reverse charges if you wish): 

Paul Brennan in Sydney. Bruce Hall in Melbourne. 

SYDNEY and BRISBANE (02) 922 0161. MELBOURNE, ADELAIDE, PERTH (03) 328 0481. 



NCR Offices: Sydney 9220161 Canberra 486111 Melbourne 3280481 Newcastle 261522 Hobart 34 3887 Brisbane 8315211 Adelaide 2118411 Perth 327 3111 Darwin 812168 Port Moresby 214114 
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Telecom’s Brian 
Smith: the first 
year will be a 
development year 



VIATEL 

LURES 

BUSINESS 


On-line banking service 
could be just what was 
needed to ensure 
videotex of success 


By John Kavanagh 


L ow tariffs and the provision of a national home 
banking service by the Commonwealth Bank are 
the two factors that will guarantee a healthy start 
to Telecom’s public videotex service, Viatel. 

The Commonwealth Bank will offer the world’s first 
national home banking service, due to start this month, and 
will help Telecom to reach its target of 10,000 users in the first 
year. The $12.50 first-year joining fee will ensure that the 
service attracts plenty of users. 

Brian Smith, of Telecom's Viatel division, says the low 
first-year price reflects the likely real value of the service to 
users in its first year; it will be a development year in which 
there will be few truly interactive services. Smith says that 
Telecom is giving itself a year to get the service into shape. 

From its second year Viatel will cost $12.50 a month for 
business users and $2.50 a month for private users. In addition 
all subscribers will pay a local call fee from anywhere in 
Australia for connection to Viatel, plus eight cents for each 
minute they are connected to the service during business hours 
and five cents a minute outside those hours. 
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Business will be the big target market 
for the service in its early years. “Even 
home banking will initially be^ more 
suited to office applications,” says 
Smith. “There will be very few inter¬ 
active services at the beginning. Full 
interactive videotex takes time to 
develop.” 

That is why the Commonwealth Bank 
will be so important to the service. 
From this month it will offer users the 
ability to call up statements and balances 
of their accounts, transfer funds between 
accounts, pay a wide range of bills, and 
order cheque books and cheque account 
statements. The bank will later add 
such services as travel booking and a 
teleshopping system that will enable 
customers to debit their accounts to pay 
for goods advertised on Viatel. 

Smith expects to see other banks, 
retailers, wholesalers, service companies 
and government departments and agen¬ 
cies expand Viatel’s range of interactive 
services in the coming year. 

John Koch, chief manager of the 
Commonwealth Bank’s electronic bank¬ 
ing operation, says the bank has high 
expectations of the service. “The beauty 
of the home banking system is that it 
requires no computing knowledge and 
can be accessed using a simple keyboard 
linked to an ordinary television and 
telephone,” he said. “Given Australians 
ready acceptance of electronic banking 
innovations such as automatic telling 
machines and point-of-sale systems, we 
have every confidence concerning the 
prospects of home banking.” 

Videotex is an interactive computer- 
based information retrieval system 
designed for non-technical users. Infor¬ 
mation is presented in a graphic format 
and can be received on existing tele¬ 
phone lines and displayed on a television 
set, a videotex terminal or a persona 
computer. 

The system has several attractions: its 
simplicity makes it well suited to a mass 
market of unsophisticated users; it is a 
low-cost delivery system; it uses the 
existing telephone network and can 
therefore be put into every house and 
business; and it is interactive, allowing 
users to send messages, buy goods, and 
inquire about services. 

Since its introduction in Europe 10 
years ago (Viatel is based on British 
Telecom’s Prestel system) the tech¬ 
nology of videotex has been upgraded. 
A message facility has been added so 


that any subscriber can send a message 
to any other. Viatel will be equipped 
with gateways, protocol converters that 
allow the public videotex system to com¬ 
municate with private videotex systems 
and with other computer systems. With 
this feature Viatel has an almost limitless 
potential as an information source. 

Videotex can carry “telesoftware ’, 
which is software held in a host com- 



John Koch of the Commonwealth 
Bank: expectations are high 


outer that can be “drawn down by a 
videotex subscriber using a personal 
computer and used as if it were opera¬ 
ting in the PC. This feature will be 
offered on Viatel, although no an¬ 
nouncement has yet been made. 

Ranged alongside the Common 
wealth Bank are Viatel’s other service 
providers. Telecom says that it has 70 
service providers, but not all hav 
announced their plans. There are six 
banks, several travel organisations 
universities, publishers, professional 
associations, government departments, 
health authorities, retailers and whole¬ 
salers, and several TABs. 

There are notable omissions from the 
list None of the major retail chains are 
on the system, and John Fairfax and 
Sons Ltd and David Syme Media 
Development are the only major pub¬ 
lishers represented. Besides the banks, 
few companies are offering financial 
services — the exceptions are American 
Express, the NRMA, the Banque 


Nationale de Paris and Aetna. 

Most of the missing names will 
eventually be big players on Viatel, but 
they have adopted a cautious approach 
to the system. During the early days of 
Britain’s Prestel, big companies jumped 
into the market with service offerings 
that were not taken up by users. Having 
learned from this early failure, these 
groups are developing in-house video¬ 
tex systems and refining their service 
offerings before making them publicly 
available. 

Westpac will offer financial and 
economic information, but it has no 
immediate plans to offer home banking. 

The bank says it believes it should 
concentrate on its policy of offering 
new customer services through auto¬ 
matic tellers and electronic funds trans¬ 
fer at the point of sale. 

Andrew Noble, the managing director 
of the British department store chain 
Debenhams, visited Australia recently 
to discuss the use his company has 
made of videotex. He says the company 
put 2000 pages of information on to 
Prestel when it started, and quickly 
became disenchanted when the public 
failed to respond. 

“We saw that the market was not 
with the public at that stage,” sa y s 
Noble. “But we also saw a prospect f 0r 
linking our stores, our suppliers and 
our offices in a closed user group. And 
we saw that the customers would be the 
end point of that other development.” 

Debenham’s first in-house videotex 
application was to provide daily details 
of sales trends. Every night the store 
manager put trading details into the 
database. “1 look at that file every day," 
says Noble. “It puts me a day ahead of 
where 1 used to be. 1 have an electronic 
message system for briefing store 
managers.” 

Noble started using the system for 
customer services by putting terminals 
into the carpet departments of his stores. 
Customers could check the availability 
of an item and get a delivery date. N oble 
plans to extend this in-house service to 
Debenhams’ household and fashion 
textiles sections. 

“We also use videotex terminals like 
in-store ATMs,” says Noble. “We have 
our own credit bureau and we allow 
customers to interrogate their credit file 
on the screens. 

“Ease and speed have been critical in 
the development of these applications. 
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Most major companies are highly 
scattered and their life blood is com¬ 
munication. Videotex provides the 
opportunity for well managed decent¬ 
ralisation; and it allows you to go 
outside the company’s boundaries when 
you choose, to communicate with 
suppliers and customers.” 

Noble says there was little under¬ 
standing of the potential of these 
corporate applications in the early days 
of videotex in Britain, and the company 
had to develop many of its own 
applications. Telecom is aware of the 
value of in-house development and 
closed user-group applications for 
videotex, and is promoting them as 
parallel developments to the public 
network. 

Since those days, computer com¬ 
panies have developed software that 
will allow the easy-to-use videotex 
terminals to interface with powerful 
computer databases. 

Telecom will provide gateways to 
allow privately developed videotex 
systems to become part of the Viatel 
network when their users want to make 
a public offering. Already ICL’s Bulletin 
service is available on y iatel — in effect, 
a videotex service within a videotex 
service. 

ICL’s national sales manager for the 
network services division, Peter Lovett, 
says that Bulletin is more specifically 
geared to the business market than the 
broader Viatel service. “We have about 
60 service providers at the moment and 
they are all providing business infor¬ 
mation,” he says. “We see that as the 
major difference; we have business 
talking to business. We have trans¬ 
actional systems for credit information, 
mortgage calculations, securities lists. It 
is all in the one place. The gateway 
means that Viatel subscribers can come 
through the public system to Bulletin, 
but we will also be seeking to have users 
register directly with us.” 

The head of Prime’s videotex division, 
Mark Hunter, says that many private 
users are unlikely to offer public access 
to their databases, but they may use 
Viatel as a cheap corporate communi¬ 
cations system. “In Australia diversified 
companies have a lot of distance to 
cover, and there are a lot of non¬ 
computer-literate people working in 
them,” he says. “Videotex addresses 
both those problems. We are offering a 
range of communications media to 


allow our clients to get into that 
network.” 

The success of Viatel will depend on 
Telecom’s marketing ability. Some 
service providers have expressed doubts 
about the ability of a monopoly tele¬ 
communications carrier to put the 
necessary push behind the product, but 
most of those involved say that Telecom 
has done a good job. 


A range of software 
packages and modems 
that are available can 
provide a very cheap 
solution 


The manager of GEC’s video 
products division, Terry Cruse, says 
that Telecom has done a better lead-up 
job for public videotex than many other 
telecommunications authorities. “They 
got a system up and running within five 
months of the close of tenders for the 
equipment for the system,” he says. 
“They have been very quick and this is 
an indication of the aggressive strategy 
they are following. The Commonwealth 
Bank’s decision to commit itself so 
heavily to Viatel is evidence of the 
strength of Telecom’s marketing.” 

Recent press reports have suggested 
that Viatel subscribers will have to pay 
a premium (as much as $1000) to 
connect their terminals to the system. 
But the chairman of the Australian 
Videotex Industry Association, Tony 
Cohen, says that a range of software 
packages and modems are on the 
market and can provide a very cheap 
solution, depending on requirements. 

“If you want to use a PC to get into 
Viatel you need a modem capable of 
1200 bps in one direction and 75 bps in 
the other,” Cohen says. “That is an 
unusual requirement but it does not 
make the equipment expensive. With 
any of the major personal computers, 
you can modify it at a cost of no more 
than $500 and, in most cases, for less.” 

Some approximate prices are: Tandy 
modem $249; Commodore modem 
$299, and software $69; IBM PC 
modems $288 to $600: Apple Macintosh 
modem $288. 


Viatel will have competitors. These 
include a rural service being offered by 
Elders Pastoral; Cybertel, a service 
being run by Control Data; Maynetex, 
a Mayne Nickless operation; and 
Bulletin. Tony Cohen says that some of 
these companies may find it hard to 
maintain their operations in the face of 
a very competitive Telecom. But Cohen 
says that Telecom’s domination of the 
basic information end of the market 
will leave plenty of room for private 
services to find profitable niches in the 
interactive side of the market. 

“The main reason for the growth in 
the number of users of videotex in 
Britain over the past 18 months is that 
more people want to use interactive 
services on their micros,” Cohen says. 
“Prestel now offers a service called 
Telesoftware, a PC software access 
system, that has accounted for 30 
percent growth in the total user base. 
That sort of service will be important 
here, too.” 

Peter Sweeney at Elders Pastoral 
says that Elders will run its rural service 
on to Viatel. Elders has been operating 
the service through its 400 rural 
branches for more than a year and is at 
present testing the public system on 200 
farms. The Elders package includes 
commodity market reports, regional 
weather forecasts, pest eradication 
information, catalogues, market infor¬ 
mation, and tax and accounting advice. 
Elders will carry data from such sources 
as the Wool Corporation, the Grain 
Handling Authority, the Victorian 
Department of Agriculture and about 
20 merchandisers. 

Mayne Nickless is running closed 
services through Maynetex. These in¬ 
clude Aftel, a service for members of the 
Australian Federation of Travel Agents, 
and Agentel, a livestock and property 
information service. Some of the 
Maynetex services will go public this 
year, but it has not been decided 
whether it will be put on Viatel. 

Telecom will provide tough competi¬ 
tion for these private operators. Already 
one videotex operator, Control Data, 
has announced that it will get out ol the 
market. Control Data’s Cybertel service 
has been running since 1982, making it 
one of the oldest in the industry. Control 
Data will sell its Cybertel network and 
transfer its service providers to other 
systems. • 
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In any field, excellence is the standard so many desire, yet so few achieve. 
Demanding commitment, dedication and talent way above the average, excellence is 
the reward for the select — those who are never content with the status quo — who 
walk away from yesterday’s achievements with a burning desire to improve ... 
constantly improve. 


The Hartley systems are an 
example of Australian in¬ 
novative and technical ex¬ 
cellence. Brilliantly con¬ 
ceived in an effort to 
provide Accountants 
with ideal computing 
tools, the original 
systems have developed 
in keeping with the 
rapidly changing needs 
of the profession, and 
expanded beyond the 
needs of Accountants 
alone. 


! 

r 


Now as a member of one of the 
world’s largest financial groups, 
Hartley can continue its advance 
into the future with unique tech¬ 
nology, commitment to re¬ 
search and development, at¬ 
tractive pricing and charact¬ 
eristic dedication to 
excellence. 
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David Hartley Computer Australia Pty. Ltd. 
Incorporated in Queensland. 

A member of Paxus Information Services Group Ltd. 
Telephone: (07) 377 0509 (02) 816 1155 
(03) 690 5400 (08) 272 2255 (09) 321 4647 
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Who’s offering what? 


B ecause of its mass of service 
providers, closed groups and 
gateway services, Viatel pre¬ 
sents a fascinating field for exploration. 
Our partial guide will help business 
users get started. 

Ace Videotex. Ace is a dedicated 
games service, offering adventure and 
logic games, amusing lists and horo¬ 
scopes. Games have been one of the 
best ways of introducing users to 
videotex. 

Adlib Communications. Adlib will 
provide an umbrella service for small 
businesses. The service also has a games 
database, and is negotiating with TAFE 
to build a database on courses in further 
education. 


By John Kavanagh 


Agricultural Supplies. This Perth 
operation will put farm catalogues on 
to videotex. The service will provide 
product description, prices and delivery 
information, and will have an ordering 
facility. 

American Express. Amex will offer a 
service directory to its customers. 
Information on credit card facilities, 
including insurance, travel and finance, 
will be available. Travel information 
and currency exchange, as well as 
information on travellers’cheques, will 
also be offered. Interactive services 
include an application facility for credit 


cards and a wine ordering service. 

Australian Caption Centre. This is a 
two-tiered system: a public offering of a 
games database holding more than 300 
pages, and three closed services. The 
closed services provide information on 
such things as hotel accommodation for 
the disabled, a general arts directory, 
and a general educational services 
directory known as Edutel. These three 
services are closed so that the Australian 
Caption Centre can find out who is 
using them and how best to develop 
them in the future. The centre also 
provides a videotex consultancy. 

By-Line Products. This is a newsletter 
on national affairs run by freelance 
Canberra journalist Alan Thornbill. The 
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newsletter is updated daily and focuses 
on government policy announcements 
and interpretation of Bureau of Statistics 
figures. Thornhill will produce three or 
four screens a day. 

The- Confederation of West Aus¬ 
tralian Industries. This will be a small 
service, giving details of the confeder¬ 
ation and its activities, commentary on 
industrial matters and economic issues, 
and information on industrial awards. 
The confederation hopes to link up with 
other employer bodies around Australia. 

Connexions Videotex Services. One 
of the few services directed at home 
users. Connexions will offer two data¬ 
bases. One is a co-operative baby-sitting 
service; the other is a contact network 
for lonely hearts. 

Deakln University. The university 
will supply information on courses. 
Each year Deakin gets 15,000 inquiries 
about courses, and this service will have 
response frames for ordering hand¬ 
books, application forms, and so on. 
The service will also have an electronic 
mail service for external students, along 
with information on coming events, 
university news items, and conference 
and holiday bookings. The university 
does not believe the system is sophisti¬ 
cated enough for course delivery. 

Department of Foreign Affairs. This 
service will provide information for 
travellers and travel agents on passport 
requirements — how to get one, what to 
bring when applying, and how to lodge 
an application. A second database will 
cover the Australian consular service — 
addresses, arrest and detention situ¬ 
ations, lost passports, when the consular 
office will (and when it won t) help 
Australian travellers. The department 
also plans a closed user database for 
staff training. 

GEC. GEC is the local agent for 
Britain’s Prestel service. Its databases 
will demonstrate some of the services 
available on Prestel, which can be 
adapted for Viatel. GEC is a hardware 
supplier and systems builder for Viatel, 
and developed the Commonwealth 
Bank’s banking service from a service 
operating on Prestel. 

The Henly Computer. This is another 
service directed at the home market. 
The company offers an electronic library 
of references on topics based around 
the future of the planet. The company 
describes this service as “the nervous 
system of spaceship earth” and likens 


the library to the Encyclopedia Galactica 
in Douglas Adams’s Hitch-Hikers 
Guide to the Galaxy. The library has a 
cartoon robot named Fidonacci Starfish 
as chief librarian. The service is inter¬ 
active and Henly offers users the 
opportunity to “send a message to 
forever for only a dollar a word . Henly 
is also planning some business umbrella 
services. 



Typical Viatel offerings 


John Fairfax and Sons. Fairfax s 
electronic publishing division offers an 
electronic news.service based on sum¬ 
maries of stories in the Australian 
Financial Review, the Sydney Morning 
Herald’s finance section, and indepen¬ 
dent sources. Updates are made daily. 
A corporate data service will include 
financial summaries on 600 Australian 
companies. Fairfax also offers Real 
Link, a real estate service based on the 
Sydney Morning Herald’s property 
listings. The list will be enhanced with 
historical price data, separate agents’ 
listings, a cross-referencing system, and 
Westpac’s mortgage calculator. 

Meditel. Meditel is a professional 
medical information service. It has a 
general information section for doctors 
and a more specialised section on 
pharmaceuticals. It also offers a public 
database of community welfare organi¬ 
sations. This last database will run 
material from the Department of Com¬ 
munity Services in NSW and the 
Commonwealth Department of Social 


Security. A fifth database will provide a 
guide to health insurance. 

Must Nominees. Must offers Video- 
tran, an interative wine-buying service 
based in Western Australia. 

NRMA. The NRMA will supply a 
database of information on its services; 
insurance, finance, and travel, legal, 
safety and technical information. The 
NRMA will develop a gateway into its 
computer system so that it can eventu¬ 
ally offer such interactive services as 
booking vehicles for inspection, travel 
bookings and insurance cover notes. 

Otto Simon. Otto Simon is an 
umbrella service provider. His two 
services are Infopool, a database on 
videotex services and an international 
telex directory; and Aida, a home 
banking security box. Simon is also a 
videotex consultant. 

Paul Budde Communication. Paul 
Budde will offer four umbrella services; 
Cable Shop, Viewtex, Busitex and 
Travelex. Umbrellas allow small in¬ 
formation providers to get on to Viatel 
without having to meet the full cost of 
setting up a database and designing and 
updating screens. Cable Shop is a 
teleshopping service, with interactive 
facilities. Services currently on offer 
include Top Deck Travel; a computer 
software company, Teachip; a wine 
company; an Adelaide hotel; and several 
newsletters and publications. Viewtex 
is a database for computer hardware 
and software suppliers. Users include AWa 
T horn EM 1, GEC, Philips, Sony, Ante¬ 
lope, Rank Electronics and Visionhire 
The service will offer interactive order¬ 
ing of brochures. Busitex is a “business 
to business” umbrella with office 
equipment suppliers, real estate agents, 
accountants, management consultants, 
insurance brokers, engineers and office- 
automation specialists offering their 
wares. Travelex will offer travel infor¬ 
mation. 

Qantas. Qantas will provide schedules 
for its flights to and from Australia 
along with fare information. 

Royal Australian Institute of Archi¬ 
tects. The RA1A will have a two-tiered 
system; a closed database for its 8000 
members, and a public database of 
consumer information. The closed 
service will offer legal notes, a book¬ 
shop, a new products and services 
directory, and in/ormation on seminars 
and courses. The public database will 
list household and business advisory 
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services, site evaluation services, home- 
owners’ hints and advice, and a public 
education section for children. 

Space Age Video. Space Age Video 
will offer a closed service for retail video 
outlets. The service will include whole¬ 
sale lists, video swapping, a second¬ 
hand marketplace and requests for 
videos. The company hopes to offer a 
public catalogue and mail-order service. 

State Bank of South Australia. The 
bank is still planning, but it currently 
offers information on leasing and com¬ 
pany loans. 

State Bank of Victoria. No details are 
available, but the system will be similar 
in operation to “what most of the banks 
are doing”. 

Supertext Videotex Services. Games, 
puzzles, jokes, conundrums and car¬ 
toons. 

Sydney Hospital. The hospital’s 
public health database will concentrate 
on occupational health. It will have 
information on the treatment of repeti¬ 
tion strain injury, asbestosis, chemical 
hazards and spinal injuries. It will 


provide information on the operation 
of occupational health and safety law in 
NSW and will provide resources on the 
National Health and Medical Research 
Council. It will also provide a diagnostic 
service for GPs. 

Syme Media Development. The 

company will be offering various parts 
of the Age on videotex, including edu¬ 
cation services, restaurant guides, and 
real estate columns. The system is still in 
the planning stages. Syme Media Devel¬ 
opment is also a videotex consultancy 
specialising in the connection of video¬ 
disc technology to videotex; it operates 
this service through its subsidiary AAV 
Australia. 

Tech Media. A South Australian 
umbrella service that includes a home 
banking and teleshopping service from 
the South Australian Teachers’ Credit 
Union. The credit union has negotiated 
discount rates for its members from 
several Adelaide retailers, theatres and 
restaurants. Adelaide travel companies, 
real estate agents and insurance brokers 
will offer information. A car dealer will 


run a trading service. Tech Media is the 
only service provider concentrating on 
the South Australian and Northern 
Territory markets. 

University of New England. A data¬ 
base of information on internal and 
external study, details of degrees and 
diplomas, information on accom¬ 
modation, and the research institutes 
associated with the university — the 
Agricultural Business Research Institute 
and the Institute for Higher Education. 
The university will advertise staff 
vacancies through the system and pro¬ 
vide services to its 6000 external 
students. 

Viamed. A two-tiered service that 
provides public information on health 
services, and a closed service for the 
medical profession. 

Westpac. Westpac will offer inter¬ 
active services including a housing loan 
calculator, a foreign exchange modeller, 
and information on investment services 
from Westpac, AGC, Partnership 
Pacific, Ord Minnett and Mase Westpac 
(a bullion dealer). ■ 



If you're not through 

playing games on your 

Commodore 64, here 
are some more! 


Heres the follow-up to our highly acclaimed first 
Australian Commodore 64 book. Now, "Creative Sound & 
Graphics on Your Commodore 64" shows you even more 
ways to explore the full potential of this mighty micro. 

You'll see how to use PRINT, PEEK and POKE to create 
a host of exciting new games like: 

Maze Muncher: Eat your way out of danger before 
the spooks eat you! 

Safari: Fight your way back to your jungle camp, 
through wild bedsts and worse! 

Robot: Diffuse the bomb while it — and the seconds 
— tick away! 

You'll find new ways to improve animation. Flow to 
make the most of your Commodore 64's sophisticated 


3-voice-synthesiser. And 
there's much more — all new material 
from this brilliant young Australian y^A 
programmer —all for just $15.95. c 
Available from better 
booksellers and computer 
stores. 

Another fine 
Australian computer 
book from: 


Addison 

■Wesley 

Publishing Company " 


6-8 Byfield Street, North Ryde 2113. Tel. (02) 888 2733 

(Computer stores enquiries to Computer Reporting Services) 
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The British experience 


I n 1978 Prestel was proudly launched 
in Britain as the first electronic infor¬ 
mation service of its type in the 
world. At that time microcomputers 
cost hundreds of pounds, were Ameri¬ 
can, and were thin on the ground. 
Prestel was therefore designed to work 
unobtrusively in the home with dedi¬ 
cated adaptors married to the domestic 
TV set. 

This was an understandable orienta¬ 
tion in 1978, but it has left Prestel sitting 
between about three stools in 1985 after 
the arrival of Sir Clive Sinclair and tens 
of thousands of home computers. 

Prestel is a videotex service that is 
very easy to use. Like most idiot-proof 
inventions, the system suffers from the 
inherent limitations of burdening a new 
technology with the restraints of the old 
— in this case print technology — to 
make the processes seem more familiar. 

There is, for instance, no keyword 
searching, although this is planned for 
later inclusion. All the information 
occupies absolute page number loca¬ 
tions. Each item or story occupies one, 
or several consecutive “frames”; the 
user enters the appropriate number 
from the terminal and the system 
responds by sending a screen-full of 
information. 

Thousands of frames are stored in 
the system under a pyramidal menu 
system. The user enters Prestel at page 
one and is presented with a menu of 10 
choices for different general categories 
of information and services. A choice 
takes you to another ten or so choices, 
and you pick your own path down into 
the depths of the information structure until, 
four or five choices later, you actually 
get to frames containing information. 

The information itself is at least as 
diverse as a newspaper: news, weather, 
timetables, and television programs, 
through to special-interest topics likes 
microcomputer industry chat and stock- 
market listings. 

For the computer-user, keen to use 
the technology, Prestel can seem annoy¬ 
ingly limited and ponderous for a start, 
on a speed of 1200/75 baud. This means 
the screens arrive at a gallop, but infor¬ 
mation travelling from the terminal to 
Prestel goes out at a trot. This is no 
problem if you are simply sending 


From Ian Scales in London 


single keystrokes, but it is very slow if 
you want to up-load a file. 

The other big problem with Prestel 
for business micro users is the videotex 
color characters. Standard business 
microcomputers are not set up to cope 
with Prestel characters. In Britain a 
special 300/300 baud Prestel service 
sends out monochrome text in standard 
ASCII, but it also insists on sending 
you the graphics characters as well. 
These come out on the screen as stars. 
At 300 baud this process is very slow, 
but as 300 is a common setting for many 
modems it is at least widely useable. 


Even the crusty 
British retail banking 
sector has been 
awakened to the 
possibilities 


Prestel was initially marketed as a 
home system. When response proved 
underwhelming, British Telecom tried 
to woo the business market, with more 
success. Prestel is used by middle to big 
companies or organisations as an inter¬ 
nal communications system. Messages 
from a variety of locations can be stored 
in a “closed group” area on the system 

_only those in the group can access 

the pages and view the information. 

Then, when the home micro boom 
got off the ground in about 1982, the 
success area of Prestel became Micronet, 
a subsection of the service dedicated to 
micro hobbyists. Micronet has since 
generated a substantial user base. 

Computer users are obviously a fruit¬ 
ful market. As things stand, a range of 
useful communications services have 
been developed. Prestel subscribers can 
send messages and telexes. For the 
home/hobby user there is a range of 
software — mostly games — that can be 
downloaded. 

The hobbyists, however, have proved 
a mixed blessing for Prestel. Late last 


year there was a celebrated case of 
successful Prestel hacking. A young 
Micronet subscriber managed to infil¬ 
trate the system’s inner sanctum and 
obtain the password to the mailbox of 
none other than Prince Philip. Reading 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s mail is not 
nearly as exciting as letting everyone 
know you have done it, so the news¬ 
papers were informed of the breach, 
much to the embarrassment of Prestel. 

In spite of the technological limita¬ 
tions, the widespread net cast by the 
easy-to-use system at least provides an 
attractive user base for information 
providers and therefore more services 
for the subscribers. 

British Telecom acts as the carrier of 
the service, and the information is 
provided by a diverse range of infor¬ 
mation providers who undertake to 
maintain sections of the database with 
particular information or services. These 
range from the inevitable kite-flying 
exercises from the likes of British Rail, 
which maintains travel information and" 
timetables, to a home shopping service 

Even the crusty British retail banking 
sector has been awakened to the pos¬ 
sibilities. The Bank of Scotland offers a 
limited service where the subscribers 
can look up his balance, order new 
cheque books, or ask for a loan. The 
Nottingham Building Society has gone 
one further, involving a City of London 
stockbroker in on-line share-dealing. 

Prestel, however, is only the most 
visible of the British electronic services 
A variety of “privates” are now wooing 
the growing business/ personal market, 
and perhaps the most popular applica¬ 
tion here is telexing. The subscriber can 
send and download telexes through 
a conventional microcomputer and 
modem, avoiding the cost of a dedicated 
telex line and terminal. 

On a more global scale the British 
communicator has access to the world¬ 
wide packet-switching network through 
PSS (Packet Switch Stream). This is 
becoming an increasingly popular sub¬ 
scription among the ardent, although 
the charges can seem prohibitive. 
Through PSS it is possible to access the 
gigantic knowledge bases in the US 
such as Dialog, the Source or Dow 
Jones. B 
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ERICSSON PC 
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This superior PC is now available for demonstration 
by Rifa Computer Products. 

The only computer reliable enough to be supported 
with a full three-year warranty, the Ericsson PC is totally 
operationally compatible with IBM PC & XT machines. 

But the machines are not similar. The speed, ease of 
use, heavy-duty quality and advanced ergonomics are just 
a few of the differences readily noticeable by the 
discerning user. 

For a personal viewing in your office or at our rooms 
please call 

Melbourne-Mr Knehans 348181 7 
Sydney - Mr Erwin 570 8122 
Brisbane - Mr Ryan 832 3700 

COMPUTER PRODUCTS 

ERICSSON ^ RifaPty. Ltd. is a Member of the Ericsson group. 



RIFA 311 
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ITOH printers 


See the full range 


urton Franki 


A DIVISION OF THE ANI CORPORATION LTO (INCORPORATED IN NSW) 

• ADELAIDE (08) 356-7333 • BRISBANE (07) 277-0222 • HOBART (022) 34-4511 


Distributed exclusively in Australia by 


• MELBOURNE (03) 795-9011 # PERTH (09) 277-7000 • SYDNEY (02) 648-1711 
• AUCKLAND N.Z. (09) 50-4458 • WELLINGTON N.Z. (04) 69-3016 


*Suggested retail incl. tax. 
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REGULATION 






A ustralian computer buyers 
are being disadvantaged by 
the bureaucratic process and 
the political infighting of the govern¬ 
ment, unions and employers in establish¬ 
ing standards for computer terminal 
design. A Standards Association com¬ 
mittee set up last year to prepare a 
standard will not have its first draft 
available until the end of this year. 

Australian computer users are using 
overseas standards as a guide to good 
ergonomics, with DIN, the German 
standard, being most used. Some users, 
including Telecom, the ACTU, the 
Municipal Officers Association and the 
NSW State Government Insurance 
Office, have set their own standards. 

Bob Mounic, executive director of 
the Australian Information Industry 
Association, the computer industry 
lobby group, says the industry would 
like to see an international standard but 
can see the problems associated in 
developing one. “Most members meet a 
variety of standards,” he says. “We have 
looked at overseas standards and have 
tried to do some cross-referencing and 
have found that where they do match 
they frequently don’t agree.” 

One example of this is the character 
format. The US military standard says 
the character format should be 5 by 7 
minimum, 7 by 9 preferred or 8 by 11 
minimum if symbol rotation is required. 
The German DIN standard says it 
should be 5 by 7 minimum for upper 
case and numerics only and 7 by 9 
minimum when lower case is included. 
A Swedish proposal recommends 14 by 
11 for full-width capital letters, and the 
ACTU recommends 7 by 9 minimum 
with 9 by 14 preferred. 

Mounic says the real problem in 
setting standards is that no one is really 
sure whether they know enough to be 
precise. “And we run a risk that if we 
specify too narrowly, we could get 
locked into old technology," he says. 

David Savage, manager of product 
marketing for ICL, believes a national 
standard will benefit manufacturers and 


By Helen Grant 


Every group has its 
own view on what rules 
should apply to 
screen-based 
equipment 


users. “Once a standard has been 
developed and accepted by manufac¬ 
turers and buyers, it will take away the 
fear of having to consider whether one 
supplier’s equipment is safer than 
another,” he says. Savage says suppliers 
won’t be able to misrepresent their 
products as being safer. 

Some manufacturers operating in 
Australia were not able to tell me what 
standards they follow. Others made 



Bob Mounic of the Australian Information Industry Association: 
“We could get locked into old technology” 
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Heralding 
this announcement 
is the introduction 
of the Qubie’ 
10 Megabyte 
Winchester Hard 
Disk Drive for 
the PC-1 & PC-2 

QUBIE’ PC10 

with 10 Megabyte 
hard disk, controller, 

• cables, installation 
hardware and 
instructions. 
1 year warranty. 


America’s / 
leading ^ 
distributor of 
IBM P-C 
accessories 
is now 
supplying 
your 

IBM dealer 
locally* • • /2 /a 


Also available-. IBM PC key boards, multifunction memory boards and Modems. 


NOW IN AUSTRALIA: 9/62 Blackshaw Avenue, Mortdale, 2223 - Phone: (02) 579 3322 
U.SJL: 4809 Caile Alto, Camarillo, CA 93010 
U.K.: Tempo House, 15 Falcon Road, London, SW11 2PH, United Kingdom 
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REGULATION 



Jim Brassil of the National Occupational Health and Safety Commission: conflict with 
Standards Association needs to be resolved 


numerous phone calls to find out, and 
some, including Wang, claimed they 
followed all standards. Wang’s public 
relations manager, Steven Chambers, 
said “The standards we imposed on 
ourselves . . . conformed with all 
standards. We operate in 132 countries 
and have not had to change our R&D 
criteria for any of them.” 

IBM says it has set its own standard 
because there is not a national or 
international standard. Lyn Hancock 
of NCR's engineering division says NCR 
complies with all national safety 
standards, as well as Telecom standards. 
If one national safety standard was not 
compatible, NCR would make a pro¬ 
duct to meet that standard, Hancock 
says. 

David Savage says ICL complies 
with the standards set by the British 
Health and Safety Executive. “We have 
been watching closely standards that 
are being developed in Australia, and if 
a national standard is set, we will make 
every attempt to comply,” he says. 

Honeywell's public relations mana¬ 
ger, Derek Evans, says Honeywell does 
not have a unique standard but con¬ 
forms with popular standards, including 
the US military standard and the 
American Standards Association char¬ 
ter document for EDP equipment. 

Keyboard standards have become a 
big concern for buyers. The Brisbane 
City Council, which recently selected 
Ericsson equipment for its ergonomic 
qualities, set its own standards for 
equipment. “The increasing awareness 
of RSI, people’s fear of screen-based 
equipment and bad publicity led us to 
set out our own code of practice for 
screen-based equipment,” says the coun¬ 
cil’s computer operations controller, 
Trevor Norris. “We need the users to 
feel happy that the council is providing 
equipment that has the least risk to their 
health." 

More than three years ago the ACTU 
called on the Australian Standards 
Association and the Commonwealth 
and state governments to develop 
standards for screen-based equipment. 
Mounic says that RSI problems have 
increased the pressure to set standards. 
This concern was recently confirmed by 
the task force on RSI in the Australian 
public service, which says it had 900 
inquiries in four days. 

But it was not until the middle of last 
year that the Standards Association set 


up a committee to examine screen 
characteristics, keyboards, furniture, 
accommodation and human factors. 
The committee had government, indus¬ 
try and union representatives. The 
ACTU has since withdrawn to join a 
new group, the National Occupational 
Health and Safety Commission. The 
Standards Association says the ACTU 
saw matters related to occupational 
health and safety as “political”, and 
believed it should only be involved in 
setting technical standards. 

Bob Gradwell, assistant secretary of 
the ACTU, says the Standards Associ¬ 
ation is not a competent body to work 
in occupational health and safety. 
Gadwell believes the association moved 
into the area because there was no other 
body, but says that the National Occu¬ 
pational Health and Safety Commission 
should now set a national standard. 
“We are not going to pay attention to 
what they (the Standards Association) 
are doing,” he says, adding that if the 
association wants to present a paper it 
will be properly received. 

The National Occupational Health 
and Safety Commission was set up late 
last year as part of the Labor accord. It 
has a national institute to provide 
scientific and technical support as well 
as promoting training in occupational 
health and safety. The commission has 
representatives from the ACTU, the 
Confederation of Australian Industry, 
and state, territory and Commonwealth 
governments. 

Its primary role is to develop and 


implement a national occupational 
health and safety strategy. This will 
include standards development, re¬ 
search, training, information collection 
and dissemination and the development 
of a common approach to legislation. A 
budget of $12.1 million has been 
allocated for 1984-85. 

Commission chairman Jim Brassil 
believes it can work with the Standards 
Association to produce one standard. 
He emphasises that the ACTU’s opinion 
of the association is not necessarily the 
opinion of the commission as a whole. 
Brassil says there is a need to resolve any 
conflict between the commission and 
the association. “After all, we are both 
being funded from the public purse,” he 
says. 

Brassil says that once a standard has 
been determined by the commission, it 
will go to the Federal Minister for 
Employment and Industrial Relations 
and then be passed on to each state and 
the Northern Territory to decide 
whether it will become law. In any case, 
the Federal Government will adopt the 
standard for its employees. 

The debate over standards for screen- 
based equipment concerns a technical 
and an occupational health and safety 
factor. An illuminous rate, character 
height, width and size, color of screen, 
refresh rate, jitter, viewing distance, 
screen tilting or swivelling, and keyboard 
thickness must all be considered and 
agreed on. Meanwhile, buyers must 
wade their way through the plethora of 
standards. ■ 
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SOMETHING FOR 
BUSINESS 


TO DRAW ON 




hen the founder 
of Lotus, Mitch 
mKm W Kapor, went to 
a Wall Street financier in 1982 to ask for 
$1 million to produce an integrated 
software package called 1-2-3, he was 
given a cool reception. His backers 
could not see Kapor selling the $3 
million to $4 millipn worth that his 
business plan predicted for 1983. 

In fact, Kapor was wrong, but so 
were the backers; Lotus made sales of 
$53 million on 1-2-3 in its first year. It 
rose to fame on the booming sales of the 
IBM PC and was part of the develop¬ 
ment of personal computing in business. 
It also introduced computer graphics to 
those tens of thousands of users. 

Because the computer industry moves 
ahead in leaps and bounds it is easy to 
forget that computer graphics of any 
kind emerged only in the 1960s. 
Developed primarily for military appli¬ 
cations in the US, graphics programs 
required the biggest and most expensive 
computers. Besides the military, their 
use was confined to universities, big 
manufacturers and government. Hew¬ 
lett-Packard, one of the leaders in the 
graphics market, introduced its first 
graphics terminal for commercial data 
processing in 1978, and it started selling 
a desk-top model with color screen in 
198 °. 

Microcomputer specialists like Kapor 
were also working on graphics appli¬ 
cations for the Apple II. Kapor de¬ 
veloped an econometric modelling 
language called TROLL for the Apple 
II in 1979, before going on to form 


By Gary Ross 


The development 
of business 
graphics is just 
getting under way 

Lotus. But, with the exception of a 
small number of packages running on 
home computers, any business that 
wanted graphics applications had to 
turn to a system that started at $30,000. 

Recent software improvements and 
hardware cost reductions have changed 
that picture: color terminals have fallen 
in price to about $5000; microcomputer 
packages are available in the same price 
range as word processing and spread¬ 
sheet software; more stringent require¬ 
ments for simplicity for non-program¬ 
mers have made graphics easier to use; 
and cheap, quick, high-resolution media 
are available — hardcopy, transparency 
and 35 mm slides. 

Users of minicomputers may still 
have a wider choice and more sophisti¬ 
cated graphics capabilities, but software 
for micros is often simpler and quicker 
because the over-the-counter buyers 
expect these qualities in a micro 
package. 

Consultants report increasing de¬ 
mands for graphics software from 
business users; pictures have their part 
to play in decision support, intra-office 
communication, and presentations. 


Their chief attraction is that they 
summarise a mass of data very effect¬ 
ively. 

The changing technology of micros 
has made it possible to introduce cheap, 
easy-to-use graphics. Before the de¬ 
velopment of the IBM PC, most small 
business computers used the CP/M 
operating system and created text by 
using a character-generating ROM. 
When a user typed the letter “a” the 
computer’s processor would store the 
ASCII value in memory. When the 
computer refreshed the display on the 
screen (about 25 times a second) the 
character-generating ROM would read 
the number and tell the screen what 
needed to be displayed. 

It was not within the machine’s 
capabilities to generate more than one 
type of “a”; it could not change the size 
of the type or display it in italics. Instead 
of the current systems where “what you 
see is what you get”, the rule on CP/ M 
machines was “what you see is approxi¬ 
mately what you get”. 

Graphics were not impossible on these 
machines, but were rarely supported. 
The arrival of new generation micros — 
the 16 and 32-bit computers — brought 
greater memory capacity, making it 
practical to use “bit-mapped ” or “raster” 
screen graphing. 

This approach is best demonstrated 
by the 32-bit Apples, the Macintosh and 
the Macintosh XL (formerly the Lisa). 
Both are dedicated graphics computers; 
unlike IBM PCs, Hyperions and others 
in the MS/PC DOS family, which 
operate in either graphics or text mode. 
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the Apples always work in graphics 
mode. 

When a user types “a” on a Macintosh 
the computer’s software sends a graphic 
representation of the letter to a section 
of memory that has been set aside for 
storing a picture of what the screen 
should look like. A special chip then 
scans that portion of memory and turns 
the screen’s individual dots (or pixels) 
on or off. 


Although the IBM PC family does 
not have the software to duplicate the 
Apple’s graphics capabilities, the poten¬ 
tial is there as long as the computer is 
equipped with a graphics card. 

Graphics software is of two types. 
The first draws business graphs: bar 
charts, pie charts, and line graphs. 
Several integrated packages, including 
1-2-3, Supercalc 3, Open Access, 
Framework and Symphony, come with 


graphics. Open Access will draw three- 
dimensional business graphs. 

More specialised packages offer a 
greater range. Microsoft Chart, avail¬ 
able for both PC/MS DOS machines 
and the Macintosh, offers a wider variety 
of graph presentation types than any of 
the integrated packages. 

Digital Research has produced DR 
Graph, which allows users to produce 
eight types of graphs, with data entered 



. . .get powerful 

multi-user performance 
from your IBM PC/XT today! 


Add up to 31 extra PC — 
users for only $2895 each* __ 
with the remarkable m 

• Plug it in and go technology - no technical 
expertise required 

• Full sharing of all information and programs 
between users 

• Doubles the speed of your IBM PC! 

•t archives 


€SLAVE 

• Sharing of same peripherals e.g. printers, plotters etc 

• Remote execution of concurrent applications from 
one workstation 

• Electronic mail facility between stations for 
on-screen communication 

CALL THE MULTI-USER SPECIALISTS TODAY 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: 


MELBOURNE: (03) 699 8377 SYDNEY: (02) 922 3188 
COMPUTERS AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. CANBERRA: (062) 47 6555 AUCKLAND: (9) 50 3548 

*All inclusive price for PC-Slave card, cable, IBM compatible terminal, RTNX operating software & Sales Tax. 


Psst! IBM PC 
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GRAPHICS 



The Polaroid Palette instant print system 


directly into the package or from a 
spreadsheet such as 1-2-3, Supercalc or 
Multiplan. DR Draw, another package 
in the same range, can create presen¬ 
tation transparencies of charts, drawings 
and text. Other packages in this range 
include Picture Perfect and Fast Graph. 

For free-form graphics, two suitable 
packages are Energraphics and Micro- 
cad. These are expensive micro packages 
— in the $1000 range — and are 
professional drawing tools primarily 
used for engineering work. They can 
draw three-dimensional objects and 
rotate them, move them about the screen 
and copy them. 

Some of the new generation of 
graphics packages allow users to include 
a mouse in the system; this is far easier 
than having to type in the co-ordinates. 
Touch-pads are also used with some 
packages; these translate the movements 
of a stylus on the pad into screen 
drawing commands. 

Graphics can usually be printed on a 
dot-matrix printer, but plotters have 
become cheaper and offer much better 
images. It is worth checking when 
buying a graphics program whether it 
will support a plotter. 

A major development in the graphics 
market in the past year has been the 
appearance of systems that allow the 
computer to reproduce graphics on a 
standard 35mm or Polaroid camera. 


giving higher resolution than the com¬ 
puter’s screen. Many packages now use 
Polaroid’s Palette image recorder. Using 
this device or standard 35mm cameras, 
you can produce prints of slides. 

Jeff Thompson, sales and marketing 
manager at Computer Images, says 
several companies are installing the 
company’s Genigraphics 1000 system. 
The system runs on an IBM PC XT; 
images are dumped off the screen to a 
floppy and then sent to Computer 
Images for processing. Thompson says 
the photographic service guarantees 
top-quality images. 

“Some divisions in larger companies 
are using graphics every day,” says 
Thompson. “People are really aware of 
it as a presentation tool now, and the 
business in our service bureau has grown 
80 percent in the past three years.” 

Last year Wang Computers released 
its Professional Image Computer, a 
computer that can capture, process and 
communicate images. Wang does not 
expect huge sales of the $30,000 
machine, but believes that it represents 
the future direction of office computing. 

The computer works by using an 
image scanner to convert pages con¬ 
taining notes, designs, charts or text 
into digital form. The images can then 
be displayed on a screen, edited, printed, 
merged with data or new text entries, or 
filed in a database. 

Systems like this will not be available 
on cheap micros for some time, and 
genuine computer-aided design systems 
remain outside the range of micro users. 
Some experts feel that the rush of 
graphic software is merely satisfying a 
fad. 

David Moore, manager of the Sydney 
computer graphics company Techway, 
says that micros do not really deliver the 
goods. “They may be good for some 
simple business graphics, but any com¬ 
pany that is of reasonable size will have 
little use for a PC,” he says. 

“Graphics are useful tools as long as 
they are drawing their data from a good 
sized database. If you want graphs that 
mean anything, you need access to a 
more powerful database than one con¬ 
tained in a PC.” 

As costs continue to fall, the more 
sophisticated products available at the 
high end of the market will make their 
way into the hands of small business 
users. The development of business 
graphics is just getting underway. ■ 



because you want 
ease of use 
in your debtor order 
processing, invoicing 
collections, 

and financial reporting. 

future business systems 
software is a proven system 
designed in Australia with 
over 400 current installations 

future business systems 
software 

today’s professional solution 
for today’s Australian 
businesses. 



free booklet 

HOW TO CHOOSE YOUR COMPUTER 
SYSTEM 

NAME- 

ADDRESS- 


suite 6, 105 Hawthorn Road 
Caulfield North 3161 
telephone: 523 9211 



future business systems 

a sound choice 
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EPSON 

r soi-soaa 


INK 


JET 


PRINTER 


Fast, letter quality printing 
will never sound the same again. 


At long last there's a fast, near letter quahty 
printer, which operates so quietly, that no-one in 
the office will even suspect you're using it. 

It's the new EPSON* SQ-2000 INK-JET printer. 
It prints at 176 cps in draft mode, and 105 
cps in its near letter quality mode. (Although, 
technically speaking, we have to call this “near 
letter quality", you will be surprised at just how 
close it comes to “letter perfect".) It will produce 
even the most complex graphics with unparalleled 
definition. 

Additionally, its ink tank is hermetically 


sealed, and its ink specially formulated, so it will 
always have clean, trouble-free nozzles. 

It will print in several typefaces and type 
sizes, and has a multi-font option which offers 
many more. 

It has an optional cut-sheet feeder, single or 
double bin, and tractor feed. It has an optional 
kit to emulate the Diablo 630. And uses RS-232c 
and IEEE-488 interfaces. 

The Epson SQ-2000: fast, quiet, near 
letter quality. And at $2550 (recommended retail 
price excluding sales tax), extraordinary value. 

EPSON AUSTRALIA 

PTYITD 

The secret of success. 


See ii at Epson Australia Unit 3.17 Rodborough Road. Erenchs Forest, NSW 452 5222. Suite 30.101 Wickham Terrace. Brisbane, QLD 832 5400. Level 3. 541 Blackburn Road. Waverley Square. Mourn Waverley Vic. 543 6455. 

' Registered Trademark of Epson Corporation. 
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A picture of efficiency 



By Helen Grant 


A dvertising agency Monahan 
Dayman Adams uses graphs 
to show clients how to get the 
maximum impact from their ads. “We 
often found that with sheets of figures 
we couldn’t get clients to understand 
what we meant,” says MDA’s New 
South Wales media director Joe Falzon. 
“With a graph it’s a lot easier. But staff 
didn’t always have time to draw graphs, 
and getting people in to draw them was 
expensive, so they were rarely used.” 

MDA had been using a bureau ser¬ 
vice, Informatics Ptv Ltd, for account-, 
ancy and media requirements. When it 
decided to upgrade the media depart¬ 
ment two years ago, introducing com¬ 
puter graphics was high on the list. 

Informatics had purchased an IBM 
package called PGF (Presentation 
Graphic Features). Don Wood, Mel¬ 
bourne manager for Informatics, says 
the company chose the package “because 
it is available as an IBM-supported 
product; it also interfaces with other 
IBM packages under a fourth-genera¬ 
tion language, and it has various file 
manipulators that you can then hand to 
the graphic package.” 

Informatics now has two of MDA’s 
nine branches in Australia and New 
Zealand using graphics. Wood says it 
has 60 advertising agency branches using 
the PGF package. 

MDA has stored statistics from a 
market research company, McNair 
Anderson Associates, which provides 
MDA with figures on TV and radio 
audiences and newspaper readership. 
These statistics can then be called up on 
one of MDA’s seven IBM 3279 ter¬ 
minals. “With a few simple commands, 
it converts the data into charts,” Falzon 
says. “If I want a complicated chart I 
can key in up to seven colors and select 
whether I want a pie chart, bar chart or 
line chart.” 

Falzon is now able to easily display a 
weekly TV viewing pattern of men aged 
16 to 39 who watch TV between 6pm 
and midnight. He can break that down 
to days or compare it with a weekend 
viewing pattern, sort out the geographic 
areas, the channels they watch, and the 


programs. “These can be far more easily 
described with graphics than with sheets 
of statistics,” Falzon says. 

He believes the system has increased 
the efficiency of the agency. “Previously, 
we were not using all the information 
we had and we were taking shortcuts. 
We spent many hours working late — 
often into the morning — to produce 
one alternative. Now we can do a lot 


more analysis because we have the 
opportunity to look at more alterna¬ 
tives.” 

Falzon says that it used to take two 
weeks to find one alternative. Now by 
manipulating the data he can look at 
four or five alternatives and choose the 
best. Falzon believes the system has 
expanded MDA’s work capacity by at 
least five times. ■ 


TARGET AUDIENCE PROFILE 
HOUSEHOLD AGE BREAKDOWN 
20-49 YEARS 



EH 20-24 

m 2-5-29 

HI 30-39 

EH 


A chart produced by MDA on the PGF package 
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EXECUTIVE EDUCATION 


Finding the 
night course 

By Helen Grant 


T he latest trend for computer 
companies — and anyone else 
associated with computers —is 
to hold courses. Technical colleges, 
computer shops and computer edu¬ 
cation groups run any number of 
courses, and accountants, management 
consultants and employer groups are 
getting into the act. 

The level of the courses varies from 
beginner to advanced. Obviously, begin¬ 
ners should not leap straight into 
courses on dBase III and Symphony. 

Deloitte Haskins & Sells holds courses 
Australia-wide. These are: Symphony 
for beginners, Lotus 1-2-3 for beginners. 
Advanced Lotus, Introduction to DOS, 
Advanced DOS, dBase III, Multiplan, 
Framework, and Multimate for begin¬ 
ners and advanced. The courses are run 
on demand and last one to two days. 
Costs are $ 150 to $200 a day, and classes 
are limited to 10, with one screen per 
student. For details contact Frank Zahra 
(03) 602 0622 or Vincent Sweeney (02) 
2112311. 

Commerce Computer Services in 
Melbourne holds introductory courses 
covering Lotus 1-2-3, Multiplan, dBase 
II and III, WordStar and Multimate. 
Advanced courses cover WordStar, 
Lotus 1-2-3 and dBase III, as well as a 
PC operator course and “Buying a 
computer — making the right choice”. 
Courses are run on demand and are for 
one or two days. Courses cost $180 for 
one day and $330 for two days, with a 10 
percent discount for members of the 
Melbourne Chamber of Commerce. 
CCS also offers on-site training in the 
IAL Charter series of accounting soft¬ 
ware, Symphony, dBase II and III, and 
Multiplan. For details ring (03) 
611 5111. 

B.S. Microcomp in Melbourne offers 
several one-day courses, including 
Introduction to personal computers. 



Introduction to DOS, Introduction to 
Lotus 1-2-3, Advanced Lotus 1-2-3, 
Lotus macro workshop, Basic Sym¬ 
phony, Advanced Symphony, Intro¬ 
duction to dBase III, and Advanced 
dBase III. 

Future courses on Framework and 
enhanced Symphony are planned. The 
courses involve a combination of 
instruction with slides and hands-on 
experience with one screen per student. 
Cost is $180 per day. For details ring 
(03) 614 1433. 

Parity Computer Ltd offers introduc¬ 
tory courses throughout Australia. 
These cover the IBM PC (half a day), 
PC DOS (one day), Multimate (two 
days), Displaywrite II (two days), Lotus 
1 -2-3 (two days). Symphony (three days) 
and dBase III (three days). These courses 


Management Technology Education Centre 



Australia's largest 
independent trainers on 
personal computers 

( 02 ) 2903555 


are held each month, with courses on 
WordStar, Framework, the Tallgrass 
hard disk. Select and Word with Mouse 
available on request. Half-day courses 
cost $95, and the others $175 a day, 
season tickets in books of 10 cost $750. 
Each student has an IBM PC to learn 
on. Parity also holds seminars and 
product briefings. For details ring Earle 
Peterson, (02) 438 3222. 

The Australian Institute of Manage¬ 
ment’s NSW division has teamed up 
with ComputerLand in North Sydney 
and Chatswood to provide an intro¬ 
duction to PCs and courses on DOS, 
Managing your computer, Lotus 1-2-3 
(introductory and advanced). Word 
Perfect, project management. Multi¬ 
mate, Multiplan, Symphony, dBase II 
and electronic mail. Introductory busi¬ 
ness courses foi*school leavers on word 
processing, graphics, databases and 
operating systems are also available. 
Course costs range from $ 130 for a half 
day to $375 for two days for members, 
and $150 for a half day to $395 for two 
days for non-members. A hotline has 
been arranged so that anyone who has 
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Terminals. Modems. Multiplexers. Printers. Automated 
Telex Systems. And all other products required to 
support data communication networks. 

CASE Communication Systems Ltd. 

1-3 Rodborough Road Frenchs Forest NSW 2086 
(02) 451 6655, (03) 529 7644, (07) 391 8288 


AREYOU 

GETTING 

YOUR 

MESSAGE 

ACROSS? 

Whether you have one telex machine or 
fifty, CASE Telex Automation products 
can reduce telex charges, improve 
productivity and speed up you 
communication. Our products eliminate 
the need for telex machines and operator 
dialling, and do away with paper tape both 
for the preparation and relaying of 
messages. They also enable messages to 
be sent and received directly in users' 
offices, on modern, quiet printing terminals, 
bypassing internal mail delays. 

Comprehensive VDU 
based message 
preparation and 
editing facilities 
together with short 
form addressing, auto¬ 
dialling, redialling 
and automatic routing 
functions dramatically 
improve operator 
productivity and speed of message 
preparation. Eliminated are the costly 
delays and frustration caused by paper 
tape punching, editing and handling, 
manual dialling and redialling and slow 
printing speed associated with mechanical 
telex machines. 

Call batching, broadcast and delayed send 
facilities afford dramatic communication 
cost savings. Reductions of close to 50% of 
transmission charges can be gained by 
utilizing the delayed send capability to take 
advantage of Telecom’s favourable after 
hours tariffs. 

To ensure the security of correspondence, 
CASE systems keep a detailed log of all 
messages sent and received. The log, if 
desired, also enables charges to be 
allocated to individual users or 
departments. 

To find out more about Case 
Communication's solution to Telex 
Automation call one of our offices listed 
or fill in the coupon below. 


CASE 




AD Marketing 7043 


i □ Please send me further information on Telex TC 
Automation. 

I Name. 

| Title. 

I Company. 

I Address. 

[^Postcode.Telephone. 
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Presenting a marvellous case for packing-up 
all your accounting software cares and woes. 


Attache Accounting Software 

has been flawlessly designed to 
provide you with effective financial 
solutions. 

Thoroughly Tested 

Developed for small to large 
companies, Attache Accounting 
Software has been extensively 
tested in the United States and 
Australia and is acknowledged 
to be bullet-proof. Yet, for all its 
power and versatility it is easy 
to install and easy to use. 
Programmed For Growth 

Amazingly flexible, it is sensibly 
designed with "turn-on/turn off" 
options to help meet your 
company's expanding needs. 

Attache modules can be 
purchased separately or os on 
integrated system. Modules 
include: Accounts Receivable, 




Invoicing/Soles Analysis, Inventory 
Accounts Payable, General Ledger; 
and Payroll. 

Software To Go 
Everything you require 
to run your accounting 
system is packaged 
inside our attractive 
Attache Case. 

CPA Support 
Recognised by lead 
ing microcomputer 
manufacturers as 


the ultimate in accounting software 
Attache has also earned the recom 
mendation and support of maior 
CPA firms. J 

End User Training 
"Hands-on" instruction is available 
from a nationwide network of e 
community colleges. 

For more information contact vour 
nearest Attache Software Dealer or 
Attache direct, 10th Floor, 8 Vest 
Street, North Sydney, NSW 206n 
Phone(02) 9298700 

Atttdt* 

Software 
Australia Pty Ltd 
Accounting 
software 
that carries 
you for into 
the future. 
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attended a course and still has problems 
can contact ComputerLand or the insti¬ 
tute for advice. For details contact 
Phillip Brandt on (02) 929 7922. 

In Melbourne, the institute runs 
several introductory courses. The 
microcomputer awareness course is held 
one evening a week for four weeks and 
costs $180 for members and $215 for 
non-members. Microcomputers as an 
aid to finance and microcomputers as 
an aid to marketing cost members $165 
and non-members $190 for one day. 
Microcomputers for the senior secretary 
is held over six mornings, once a week 
(members $185, non-members $210). 
Managing with EDP runs for three days 
and covers the principles of systems 
design, programming and data pro¬ 
cessing (members $425, non-members 
$480). The applied management (com¬ 
puting) course is an introduction to 
computing from a manager’s point of 
view. It looks at micros, minis and 
mainframes — their similarities and 
differences, application packages, 
communications, programming, acqui¬ 
sition, ownership, and the future. This 
course totals 45 hours, and is held one 
evening a week over 15 weeks ($610 
members, $710 non-members). One- 
and-a-half-day workshops in spread¬ 
sheets, databases and word processing 
are also held (members $210, non 
members $240). Contact Ron Gilchrist 
on (03) 534 8181. 

Ron Poliak & Co, a consultant 
company operating out of Grace Bros’ 
Sydney store holds a half-day course in 
PC DOS for $60, and one-day inter¬ 
mediate and advanced courses in Lotus 
1-2-3 and Symphony, an introduction 
to Multiplan, IBM PC awareness, and 
an introduction to dBase 111. Two-day 
introductory courses cover Lotus 1-2-3, 
Symphony and dBase 111. One-day 
courses cost $195 and two-day courses 
cost $350, with classes limited to six 
students. Courses can also be held on a 
one-to-one basis for $250 a day. Lotus 
j_ 2-3 and Symphony courses are held 
fortnightly, dBase III courses are held 
monthly, and Multiplan and IBM PC 
courses on request. Each student has a 
PC, and customised courses can be 
arranged. A PC hotline offers one 
month’s free phone support for students 
who have attended a course of two days 
or more. Contact Peter Philippsohn on 
(02) 290 3655. 


The NSW Institute of Technology in 
Sydney holds a four-year Bachelor of 
Applied Science (computing science) 
and a two-year part-time graduate 
diploma in data processing. It also has 
15-week courses in BASIC, Pascal, 
Cobol and UNIX, which are held one 
night a week and cost between $350 and 
$450. Contact Dr John Debowham on 
(02) 20 930. 

The Computer Shop in Sydney holds 
courses on the IBM. The six-hour 
introductory course costs $69, and two 
students share a screen. There are 14- 
hour courses in Multimate, Lotus 1-2-3, 
Omnis II and databases held over two 
days, four evenings or four half-days. 
The courses cost $290 each, and there is 
a PC per student. One-day courses in 
BASIC, intermediate BASIC and 
advanced BASIC are held in January, 
May and September, and cost $90. 
Courses in accountancy packages IAL, 
Attache and Sybiz cost $40 an hour. 
Corporate discounts and custom- 
designed courses are also available. 
Contact Hinke Haisma on (02) 
517 2999. 

The Australian College for Micro¬ 
computers in Sydney holds an intro¬ 
duction to computers course over two 
evenings or one full day. The course 
costs $90 and is a prerequisite for the 
college’s other courses, which include 
advanced word processing (18 hours, 
$270), how to use VisiCalc/SuperCalc 
(12 hours, $180), introduction to dBase 
11 (18 hours, $270), programming in 
dBase II (18 hours, $270), and advanced 
programming in dBase II (18 hours, 
$270). Individual tuition is also avail¬ 
able in C Basic, M Basic and Pascal at 
$20 an hour. Six-hour courses over two 
evenings are available for teachers, 
doctors and solicitors (cost $90). 
Contact Alwyn Gillis on (02) 74 9870. 

Techsearch at the South Australian 
Institute of Technology also holds 
introductory courses. These are word 
processing for typists and students (16 
hours, $ 120), introduction to computers 
(12 hours, $75), introduction to com¬ 
puters stage II (12 hours, $75) and 
dBase II (two days, $240). One-day 
courses for $100 are an introduction to 
microcomputers, introduction to Multi¬ 
plan, the CP/M operating system, and 
an introduction to SuperCalc. A two- 
day computer workshop for local 
government costs $180. Class size is a 


maximum of 20, with a PC for each 
student. Techsearch also holds weekly 
seminars on office automation, covering 
word processing for typists and students 
(six evenings, $ 120), managerial aspects 
of word processing (four evenings, 
$ 100), the author/ operator interface for 
successful word processing (three 
evenings, $110), and management 
guidelines for office automation (two 
evenings, $90). Contact Pam Phillips on 
(08) 228 0513. 

Worldwide Electronics Pty Ltd holds 
one and two-day introductory courses 
in Sydney. One-day courses are novice, 
CP/M, MP/M, MS DOS, PC DOS, 
Mailmergeand SuperCalc, costing $300 
each. Two-day courses cover WordStar, 
WordPerfect, Perfect Writer (beginners 
and advanced), PerfectCal and Multi¬ 
plan, ($600 each). A three-day course in 
dBase 111 is also available ($900). Each 
student has a PC to work on, and 
cheaper rates for on-site training apply. 
Contact Duane Bishop on (02) 476 1212. 

The Institute of Chartered Account¬ 
ants in Sydney is making Deltak video- 
based courses available for its members. 
Courses coming up include Using the 
IBM PC, and Database and organi¬ 
sational structure ($75 each). Under¬ 
standing data processing (six modules: 
2 modules $75, 4 modules $135 and 6 
modules $180), and Personal time 
management. Evening workshops in¬ 
clude: Which word processing package? 
Which database system? Automating 
the audit with microcomputers (3 hours 
at $50 or $135 for all three). Contact 
Jane Miller on (02) 290 1344. 

The Australian Computer Society 
(NSW branch) holds several courses 
throughout the year. Fourth-generation 
software development technology — 
(two-days, $285 for members, $345 for 
non-members) will be held in August. 
Introduction to computers and software 
is a five-day course and workshop 
(members $735, non-members $795) to 
be held in June and November. The 
computer operations workshop runs 
for three days in April and September 
(members $435, non-members $495). 
The advanced systems analysis and 
design course in July and November 
(members $735, non-members $795) 
takes five days. Basic systems analysis 
and design, to be held in July and 
November, runs for 10 days (members 
$ 1235, non-members $ 1295). Advanced 
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What makes Macintosh tick. 

And talk. 


The brain of the Apple 
Macintosh uses a blindingly fast 
32-bit MC68000 micropro¬ 
cessor. Far more powerful than 
the 16-bit 8088 found in current 
generation computers. 


The 16-bit 
8088 

microprocessor. 


A “ 


Macintosh's 32-bit MC68000 microprocessor. 
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The heart is a revolutionary 
technology of windows, icons, 
pull-down menus and mouse- 
commands. 

Which makes the 32-bit 
power not only more useful but 
easier to leam. 

Another miracle of miniatur¬ 
isation is Macintosh’s built-in 
90mm ( 3 V 2 ”) microfloppy disk 
drive. Its 90mm disks store more 
than conventional 135mm (5V4”) 
floppies - 400K. So while they 



Macintosh's 400K 
90mm ( 31 / 2 ') disk. 


Standard 135mm (5 l U") 
floppy disk. 




are big enough to hold a desk-full 
of work, they are small enough 
to fit in a shirt pocket. 

And, thanks to its size, if you 
can’t bring the problem to a 
Macintosh, you can always bring 

Small footprint. 
Macintosh is l h the 
size and volume of 
the IBM PC. 
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a Macintosh to the problem. 
(Macintosh actually weighs less 
than 9 kilos. 

And speaking of talking, 
Macintosh has a built-in poly¬ 
phonic sound generator capable 
of producing high-quality speech 
or music. 

All it takes to get it talking is 
special Macintosh speech gener¬ 
ating software. 

On the back of the machine, 
you’ll find built-in high speed 
RS232 and RS422 AppleTalk/ 
serial communication ports. 
Which means you can connect 
printers, modems and other 
peripherals without adding $250 
cards. 


It also means that Macintosh 
is ready to hook into a local area 
network. (With the AppleTalk 
Personal Network, you’ll be able 
to connect up to 32 computers 
and peripherals.) 

Should you wish to double 
Macintosh’s storage with an 
external disk drive, you can do so 
without paying extra for a disk- 
controller card - that connector 
is built-in, too. 

And, of course, there’s a built- 
in connector for Macintosh’s 
mouse, a feature that can cost 
up to $500 on computers that 
can’t even run mouse-controlled 
software. 

Of course, the real genius of 
Macintosh isn’t its serial ports or 
its polyphonic sound generator. 

The real genius is that you 
don’t have to be a genius to use 
Macintosh. 

You just have to be smart 
enough to buy one. 


Some mice have two 
buttons. Macintosh 
has one. So it's 
impossible to push 
the wrong button. 


The Mouse itself. 

Replaces typed-in commands 
with a form of communication 
you already understand - pointing. 

The inside story - a rotating \ 
ball and optical sensors \ 

translate movements of 
the mouse to Macintosh's 
screen pointer with 
pin-point accuracy. 


Apple credit card available at participating dealers. 
For your nearest Apple dealer, outside Sydney call toll-free (008) 221555 or Sydney 908 9088. 
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343mm 

(I3‘l2”) 


277mm- 

(Who”) 


247mm 

(Mio”) 


Mouse connector. External disk \ / Polyphonic 

drive connector. \/ sound port. 

RS232,Mnd RS422 Appletalk/ 

Battery for Macintosh’s built-in serial communications ports Jar 

clock/calendar. printers, modems and other peripherals. 


Ultra compact, switching-type 
power supply and high resolution 
video circuity. \ 


230mm (9”) 
high resolution pixel 
bit-mapped display. 


Built-in hand l e for get t ing 
carried au>ay. 


V 4) 


Thanks to ample ve 
Macintosh needs no 
internal fan. 


Macintosh’s digital board - the 
processing power of an entire 32-bit 
digital graphics computer in 80 square 
inches (516 sq. cm). 


128K or 512 / 

bytes RAM. / 

Built-in 9Omm (3 l /T) 
disk drive. 


64K byte 
\ ROM. 
32-bit Motorola 
MC68000 
microprocessor. 


Connector for keyboard and 
optional numeric keypad. 
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programming is a two-day session 
followed by one day a week for three 
weeks, to be held in October and 
November (members $735, non¬ 
members $795). Contact Ann Reynolds 
on (02) 233 7677. 

Management Technology Education 
(MTE) holds courses in Sydney and 
Melbourne. Two-day courses are: PCs 
as a business tool, introduction to Lotus, 
introduction to Multiplan, introduction 
to dBase II, dBase III for beginners, 
introduction to Symphony, introduction 
to Framework, introduction to Word¬ 
Star, introduction to Word, intro¬ 
duction to Multimate, Lotus advanced, 
Multiplan advanced, applying PCs to 
public sector financial management, 
applying PCs to public sector personnel 
administration, applying PCs to 
corporate accounting and financial 
management, spreadsheets for en¬ 
gineers, using PCs for project manage¬ 
ment, PCs in public sector resources 
management, getting more from 
WordStar, new skills for today’s secre¬ 
taries, and using PCs for effective 
marketing. One-day courses include 
advanced dBase III programming 
commands, dBase III for dBase II users, 
DOS survival skills, getting more from 
DOS, CP/ M survival skills, and getting 
more from CP/ M. Introductory classes 
have a maximum of 24 students, with 
two to a PC. They cost $395 or $365 for 
three or more. One-day courses cost 
$295 or $190 for bookings of three or 
more students. Students in advanced 
classes have a PC each to learn on. 
Contact Ian Rooney on (02) 290 3555. 

The Pearcey Centre of Computing, 
an arm of the Chisholm Institute of 
Technology at Caulfield, Victoria, holds 
a 10-week introduction to computers 
course for $165; business systems 
analysis (12 weeks, $215), microcom¬ 
puters for home and office (10 weeks, 
$195), programming in BASIC (10 
weeks, $165), COBOL programming 
(12 weeks, $215), Fortran 77 pro¬ 
gramming (11 weeks, $195), Data 
communications (10 weeks, $215), 
Database technology (12 weeks, $215), 
word processing operator (10 weeks, 
$215), introduction to Pascal program¬ 
ming (10 weeks, $195), structured 
analysis techniques (10 weeks, $215) 
RPG II programming (10 weeks, 
$195) and PL/1 programming (10 
weeks, $ 195). Courses start in March or 


August each year, and run one night a 
week for 10 weeks. Each course is three 
hours a week. Day courses are also held 
on Lotus 1-2-3, dBase II, Multiplan, 
Knowledgeman, dBase III, and Frame¬ 
work, at $175 each. A PC is provided 
for each student. Customised courses 
can also be arranged. Contact Peter 
Granville on (03) 573 2474. 

RMIT in Melbourne offers a three 
year full-time bachelor of applied science 
and computer science. It covers pro¬ 
gramming, advanced systems analysis, 
database technology, compiler writing, 
software engineering and data com¬ 
munications. Graduates may apply for 
corporate membership of the Australian 
Computer Society. Students may apply 
for cadetships with the Commonwealth 
Government or as Telecom computer 
system officers. For details ring (03) 
662 061 L 

Short courses are also available 
through Technisearch Ltd, an arm of 
RMIT. A two-day introduction to 
computers and software packages costs 
$110 (it can also be done at night for 
$ 120). Most of the programming courses 
are held over 10 nights except BASIC 
which is held over four consecutive 
days. Evening courses on Fortran, 
Cobol, Pascal and BASIC cost $195 
each. Programming in C can be done 
over five days or 10 nights for $250. 
Prolog, structured systems analysis and 
advanced BASIC take 10 nights and 
cost $195. There are also technology 
update courses in writing better com¬ 
puter software documentation for users 
(three days, .$300), UNIX (two days, 
$220), UNIX evening series (six even¬ 
ings, $220), and programming in Ada 
(four days). Classes will average 1 6 to 18 
students, with a maximum of 12 students 
for technology update courses. Contact 
Sue McGibbony on (03) 660 2533. 

Control Data Institute in Sydney 
holds several short and career entry 
courses. Short courses are: introduction 
to computers (10 hours, $80), accounting 
fundamentals (40 hours, $305), busi¬ 
nessman’s A-Z of computers (48 hours, 
$580), fundamental programming (30 
hours, $265), programmer update (55 
hours, $755), report program generator 
II (50 hours, $550), Fortran (75 hours, 
$825), data processing concepts (60 
hours, $660), assembly programming 
concepts (20 hours, $220), business 
system analysis and design (40 hours. 


$440), database management system 
environment (15 hours, $170), data 
communications (20 hours, $220), 
extended data-processing concepts (35 
hours, $390), BASIC (50 hours, $550), 
BASIC operating principles (20 hours, 
$220), structured COBOL (300 hours, 
$3310) and business systems analysis 
and design (40 hours, $440). Courses on 
Lotus 1-2-3, Symphony, Multiplan, 
WordStar 1 & 2, VisiCalc, how to use 
an IBM PC, business software, word 
processing, spreadsheets and dBase II 
are available for $10 an hour. 

Full-time courses at Control Data 
include a seven-month programming 
technology and operations course 
($6750), a four-month computer oper¬ 
ations course ($3950), a six-month 
programming technology course 
($5950), and an eight-month computer 
engineering technology course ($5950). 
Full-time courses are followed by a 
nine-day self-directed job-search 
program that includes instruction on 
preparing resumes, how to handle 
interviews and an extensive session of 
“cold calling” DP users. Contact Wendv 
Mason on (02) 438 1300. J 


. w . , queues (data 

processing) course. The first year is full 
time, with the remaining fi Ve subiects 
done part time (usuallv J 

years). Contact Trevor Folvig orffooS 
30 6555. 6 n (° 02 ) 


Metropolitan Business Colleges in 
Sydney and Parramatta teaches systems 
analysis and design, accounting and 
business principles, and Pascal and 
COBOL programming languages. The 
six-month courses cost $5950 The 
programming certificate course covers 
COBOL, Pascal, BASIC, RPG II and 
Style (eight weeks, $1890). Micro¬ 
computer courses available are word 
processing and Spellbinder (three days, 
$470), basic computer concepts (one 
day, $165) Multiplan (one day $165), 
Lotus 1-2-3 (two days, $330) dBase II 
(two days, $330) and computer keyboard 
familiarisation on microcomputers (10 
hours over five days, $165). One-day 
courses in Attache software and IAL 
accounting software are also available 
for $165 each. A three-day elementary 
and advanced course in basic pro¬ 
gramming is also held on demand. 
For details contact Myrna James on 
(02) 232 7666. ■ 
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Microsoft 

Word 


Microsoft 

Mult i plan 

Electronic 
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Word Processing 
Program 
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Macintosh 
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MORE POWER TO 
THE MACINTOSH 


T he Macintosh and Microsoft 
are proving to be an exciting 
combination in the computing 
field this year. The Mac is now well on 
the way towards proving itself as a 
serious business machine and much of 
its success was in choosing to team up 
with the best of the software developers. 
Microsoft’s Multiplan, Chart, and 


By Sue Crissman 


Software from 
Microsoft Sets 
the Mac 
strut its stuff 


mam mm mm mm m 

Word are now available. As some of the 
first third-party software designed for 
Macintosh, these programs are good 
candidates for an examination of what 
could be called the ‘'Macintosh 
promise”. 

Before delving into the applications, 
let us review some basic Macintosh 
principles that apply to all of them. 
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Most notable are icons, the mouse, and 
pull-down menus. The “point and click” 
approach means you use the mouse to 
move the cursor to an area of the screen, 
click the mouse button to select some¬ 
thing, and then go to the menu and 
choose an action. 

This combination of mouse and 
menus is excellent and simplifies com¬ 
puter use considerably. Eliminating the 
old “grid” approach (arrow key down 
three lines, arrow over 16 characters) 
saves keystrokes and time. (One dis¬ 
advantage, at least for those with exten¬ 
sive typing experience, is having to 
move hands from the keyboard to reach 
for the mouse, but many applications 
provide keyboard options to replace 
some mouse/ menu actions.) 

Pull-down menus have three distinct 
advantages: they are available instantly, 
they are hidden when not needed, and 
their commands are in plain English. Of 
course, “plain English”, although in¬ 
finitely better than complicated com¬ 
mands, does not mean you always 
understand exactly what the commands 
mean without further study. For 
example, the Save command on a 
Macintosh is equivalent to Save and 
Replace on some other systems. You 
need to learn what commands such as 
Iterate or Properties really do, but once 
you know, you are unlikely to forget 
what a specific command does. 

Multiplan 

When you start the Multiplan pro¬ 
gram, the screen comes up in the usual 
spreadsheet grid format, with 14 rows 
and 6 columns on the screen. Because of 
the relatively small size of the screen, the 
Macintosh does not provide as much 
workspace as you see at once on some 
other computers. At the top of the 
screen is a menu bar, below that is a 
formula area. Creating a spreadsheet 
involves several operations: entering 
text and data, creating formulas to 
perform calculations, and formatting. 

Entering information into cells is 
where the mouse really comes in handy. 
You have many ways to select items on 
the screen. Pointing at a cell and clicking 
on it selects that cell. You can click on a 
row or column header and select an 
entire row or column, or you can select 
a range of cells by holding down the 
mouse button and dragging the mouse 
across them. Then when you press the 
Enter key, the next cell of the range 


you’ve selected becomes active. This 
method of selecting groups of cells helps 
you avoid constantly reaching for the 
mouse. If you are an inveterate spread¬ 
sheet user from pre-mouse days, you 
may want to use certain keystrokes that 
let you move the pointer from cell to cell 
in a manner similar to arrow keys. 


Pull-down menus 
are available instantly, 
are hidden when not 
needed, and their 
commands are in 
plain English 


Once you have selected the cell (or 
cells) you want, entering text and values 
is simply a matter of typing the 
information on the keyboard or 
optional numeric keypad. When you 
build formulas, you see the real beauty 
of the combination of the Macintosh 
and Multiplan. Formulas begin with an 
equal sign. If you want to add together 
the contents of two cells, you type -, 
then click on the first cell, type +, click on 
the second cell, and press the Enter key. 
It is all very easy. 

To add a range of cells, you can use 
the Paste function. Open the Edit menu, 
choose the Paste function, and you see a 
dialogue box that includes a list of more 
than 40 built-in functions. You click on 
the one you want (Sum, in this case). 
Then you drag the mouse across the 
cells you want to add up and press the 
Enter key. 

One of the features I like best about 
Multiplan is its ability to name cells. 
Imagine a simple budget with line items 
down the rows and months across the 
columns. You can select all the cells 
under January, choose Define Name 
from a menu, and actually name these 
cells January. Now if you want to add 
those cells you can first paste in the Sum 
function, then paste in the name 
January, and you’ll have the sum of 
January’s budget items. 

This is particularly nice when you use 
the Show Formulas command to see 
formulas; you see at a glance that you’ve 
added January sales, rather than seeing 
cryptic cell references. And, if you are 
working with a large worksheet and 


want to check which cells are named 
January, you can open a menu and ask 
to have them selected. 

The Fill Right command is similar to 
a replicate command on other programs, 
and lets you copy a formula across a 
number of cells.'Copying groups of cells 
is as easy as selecting them and choosing 
Copy from the Edit menu and then 
pasting them to a new location. Better 
yet, you can use the Copy command, 
load another spreadsheet, and copy the 
group of cells to the second spreadsheet. 
Alternatively, you can copy them into 
other Macintosh applications, such as 
the word processor. You may have to 
set up some tabs so the columns will line 
up properly, but pasting across appli¬ 
cations is easy. 

Multiplan is able to link spreadsheets, 
which is great for consolidating several 
tasks. The mouse simplifies formatting. 
Widen a column by dragging the column 
header to the right. Add a blank row by 
holding down the Shift key and clicking 
the mouse button. Use menu commands 
to align text to the left or right, or in the 
centre 

Multiplan has many more powerful 
features, such as iteration and the ability 
to sort rows. Macintosh technology 
makes it easy to move around the 
worksheet, get to where you want to 
and set up formulas. 

Chart 

Even number crunchers love pictures 
of their numbers, especially when trying 
to explain them to non-mathematicians. 
Chart translates numeric data into 
graphics that are especially impressive 
with the ImageWriter printer. 

Because I have not had a lot of 
experience with business graphics, I 
decided this would be a good chance to 
see how easy it was to learn this program 
(and also a chance to see how good 
Microsoft is at writing usable manuals). 

I worked through the tutorial in less 
than 25 minutes, and when I was finished 
I was not only comfortable with some 
new terms and concepts, but I also knew 
enough to enter f my own data and turn it 
into an incredible variety of graphics. 

Chart offers seven different kinds of 
line charts and five *vinds of area charts 
— more than 40 different styles in all. 
The learning process involves getting 
your numeric information into the 
system; once you do, you can produce 
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any available chart at the click of the 
mouse button. 

Before you begin, you should learn a 
few basic terms. Data is organised into 
series, each series contains sets of 
categories, and each category has a 
corresponding value. When you start 
the Microsoft Chart program, you get 
two windows on the screen, one for 
drawing the graph and a New Series 
window for entering your data. You can 
enter numbers directly or paste them in 
from a Multiplan worksheet or from a 
word-processing program. After enter¬ 
ing the values, you can immediately plot 
them into a bar graph by selecting Plot 
Series. 

Adding labels for axes, titles, and 
legends appears, at first glance, to be a 
complicated process. I intuitively ex¬ 
pected to select an area and type the 
information in, but this is not the case. 
You select a menu item and type the 
information into a dialogue box. 

At this point in the process, you 
already have a visual representation of 
the values on the screen. Suppose you 
are graphing sales over time. You do not 
have to type 1984, 1985, 1986, etc. You 
open the Data menu and choose Date, 
indicating that this data changes by 
increments of time. When the dialogue 
box comes up, you enter the name of 
your series and the labels of the axes. 
Then you indicate that your data is in 
years, and that each category should be 
increased by one year. The program 
does the rest. You can use a similar 
process for different kinds of data 
categories (sequential, numeric, or text 
for typing in labels). 

Once you have entered the infor¬ 
mation about the series, the fun begins. 
By choosing from the Gallery menu, 
you can create area, bar, column, line, 
pie or scatter charts (with a variety of 
different patterns for each) almost 
instantly. Since 1 had pre-release soft¬ 
ware, I did not time the program, but it 
was incredibly fast, and the charts were 
absolutely beautiful. Printing them was 
a matter of choosing Print from the File 
menu. 

With Microsoft Chart you can overlay 
charts, plot projections and trends, and 
even establish links to Multiplan work¬ 
sheets, so that when your numbers 
change, your charts will change as well. 
These techniques may take a bit more 
time to learn, but I did have the basics 
down in half an hour. 


Word 

There is a rumor going around about 
the Macintosh that you can have only 
10 to 20 pages of text in memory at one 
time. This lack of space is a limitation of 
MacWrite. For those of us who think 
we are about to write the great novel, 
this restriction could present problems. 


Word uses what is 
called a disk-resident 
storage system, which 
means that it writes 
portions of a document 
to disk when necessary 


Thus, I was anxious to find out if 
Microsoft Word allowed longer docu¬ 
ments. The answer is yes, yes, yes! Word 
uses what is called a disk-resident storage 
system, which means that it writes 
portions of a document to disk when 
necessary. In this case, the length of 
your document is limited only by the 
amount of space available on your 
diskette. 

That’s just the beginning of the good 
news. Imagine a program that, in 
addition to offering the traditional 
editing functions of a word processor, 
lets you cut and paste across four 
different windows, keys long phrases 
into a glossary so you can retrieve them 
with simple abbreviations, shows nine 
different type fonts and six type styles 
on the screen, lets you merge copy into 
form letters, and manages your foot¬ 
notes, even to the point of automatically 
renumbering them when you add or 
delete one. The phrase “next generation” 
is usually applied to spreadsheets, but 
Microsoft Word is truly a next- 
generation word-processing program. 

Here is where the point-and-click 
approach really shows its stuff. Using 
the mouse, you can select some text. 
Then you face a multitude of choices. 
You can delete; copy; move; copy to the 
glossary; paste to another document; 
and see it in boldface, italics, underlined, 
subscript or superscripts, shadowed or 
outlined. Performing any of these 
operations requires simply opening a 
menu and choosing the command. If 
you change your mind, you can always 
choose Undo to undo your last 
command. 


Formatting is equally easy. To set 
margins, you drag markers to where 
you want them on a ruler. To set tabs 
you choose Tabs, and when the dialogue 
box appears, you select the kind you 
want (left, centre, right or decimal). 
Then you click on the ruler at the points 
where you want the tabs. 

In order to further explore Microsoft 
Word, I tried out one of its fancy 
functions: creating footnotes. I set an 
insertion point by clicking the mouse 
button at the point in the text where I 
wanted the footnote indicator to be. 
Then I opened the Document menu and 
chose Footnote. The dialogue box asked 
me if I wanted the footnote numbered 
automatically or if I wanted to type in 
some text instead as my own indicator. I 
typed in an asterisk and clicked OK. 

After the dialogue box disappeared, 
the screen split into two sections. I saw 
my asterisk in the body of the text. In 
the lower window was another asterisk 
with the insertion point set waiting for 
me to type the footnote. I typed it in, 
and that is all there was to it. 

I then chose Print from the File 
menu, answered some questions about 
printing, and waited. I had purposely 
chosen a document that was longer than 
one page. And there came my document, 
with the footnote at the bottom of the 
text, which was broken at the appro¬ 
priate place. 

I also tried out the automatic 
numbering system. I entered two foot¬ 
notes and then entered a third between 
the first two. Watching the automatic 
renumbering before my eyes reminded 
me what it was like to type footnotes on 
a typewriter. 

Looking at highlights of these three 
programs should give you an idea of 
how they work on a Macintosh, The 
software is powerful, and the Macintosh 
simplifies its use considerably. Learning 
the programs has become easier than 
ever before. One of the best things 
about the Macintosh/ Microsoft combi¬ 
nation is similarity across programs. 
Once you know one, you have quite a 
bit of information about the next one. 

If you have never used a computer, 
you won’t realise how easy it is to use 
straightforward commands in pull-down 
menus. If you are familiar with other 
systems, though, you will see that menus 
and dialogue boxes eliminate a lot of 
work and learning. ® 
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I am holding auditions for a very 
demanding role on the Apple lie 
stage, the winner must offer the 
versatility of three or more productivity 
applications without making me switch 
program disks to get to each of them; 
allow me to swap information among 
the applications at will and with the 
least fuss; make easy the operation of 
the entire system by employing a con¬ 
sistent command structure among all 
the applications; and demonstrate that 
each module of the program can stand 
alone as a legitimate productivity tool, 
since not all of my work requires moving 
information around. 

In other words, the program that gets 


By Danny Goodman 


Integrated software 
has been all the rage 
for IBM PCs since 
Lotus 1-2-3 flowered, 
and some is now 
available for the Apple 
II series. We look at 
two that are in 
Australia and one that 
is coming soon 


the part will have to turn in the most 
convincing performance as an integrated 
software package. I’m providing all the 
props — an Apple lie; a second disk 
drive; and a mouse, if needed. 

I have three aspiring programs. One, 
the Magic Office System by Artsci, 
offers its interpretation of a word¬ 
processing/spelling-checker/spread¬ 
sheet/graphics combination. Magic 
Office System isn’t on general sale in 
Australia at the time of writing, but it 
should be available soon. 

The other two — Apple Computer 
Inc’s Apple Works and Arktronics’Jane 
— are both now available. They demon¬ 
strate their abilities to combine word 
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processing, financial modelling (spread¬ 
sheet), and database (file) management 
into a single environment. 

Magic Office 

When you load the Magic Office 
program, the screen displays a file 
drawer bearing the name of the program 
disk. Storage disks, each with a unique 
name (you specify these when you 
“create” a new storage disk), are dis¬ 
played as other file drawers. 

The program refers to these drawer 
pictures on screen as “volumes”. The 
display can accommodate one program 
disk and up to three storage volumes, 
but each displayed volume must have its 
own disk drive — possible only with 
Apple models other than the lie. 

To open a volume (“pulling out” a 
drawer on the screen) and the documents 
therein (documents look like file folders 
in the opened drawer), you use the 
arrow keys to place a highlighted marker 
over the desired name and press Enter. 

To start work on a new document, 
you must “tear off’ a sheet from the 
word processing, spreadsheet or 
graphics “pads” on the storage disk by 
highlighting the pad name and pressing 
Enter. These pads and the spelling- 
checker dictionary must be manually 
copied from the program disk each time 
you create a new storage disk. 

The word-processing module, called 
Office Write, is Magic Office’s weakest 
unit, and it includes a few bugs that 
prove frustrating. Although the infor¬ 
mation line at the top of the screen 
provides page, line, column, and free- 
space indications, it is easy to acciden¬ 
tally scroll the cursor above page 1, line 
1, and throw off the page count. Second, 
if you fill up the document memory 
space — about 10 pages — you reach a 
Catch 22 mode in which an error con¬ 
dition won’t let you scroll through the 
document or delete sections of it to 
make it more manageable. Your work 
becomes trapped on the disk. 

Among the desirable word-processing 
features Office Write lacks are multiple 
margin settings and other formats within 
a document (such as the ability to 
indent single-spaced quotations), auto¬ 
matic paragraph indentation, block 
moves, and automatic reformatting if 
you insert or delete words. In fact, I 
found that if you manually reformat 
more than one paragraph at a time, all 
end-of-paragraph and blankline carriage 


returns are erased — linking the para¬ 
graphs together in one monster para¬ 
graph. Perhaps as a short (that is, less 
than one page) memo processor, this 
module would be sufficient. But to call 
it word processing stretches it a bit. 

The spelling checker, however, oper¬ 
ates quickly and efficiently. For check¬ 
ing standard, everyday words, the 
14,000-word dictionary zips through a 
document, stopping when it doesn’t 
find a match and allowing you to make 
an immediate correction or mark it for 
later correction. 

Unfortunately, the marker that the 
program places at the word is an inverse 
@, which you cannot search for within 
Office Write. Therefore, you must 
carefully scroll through a marked docu¬ 
ment looking for instances where that 


The word-processing 
module, called 
Office Write, is Magic 
Office’s weakest unit, 
and it includes 
a few bugs that 
prove frustrating 


marker occurs. As the spelling checker 
encounters words it doesn’t recognise, 
you can add them to your own dic¬ 
tionary. But this user dictionary remains 
only on the current storage volume. 
When you fill that disk up and create a 
new volume, you have to stop and add 
the same old words to the new disk’s 
dictionary when they are encountered 
in new documents. 

Further annoyances include the fact 
that Office Write doesn’t use the Delete 
key as a backspace key. Instead, you 
must use the left-arrow key to retrace 
your steps. Finally there is no on¬ 
screen help of any kind for the Control 
and Open-Apple key commands. The 
supplier, Artsci, provides a four-color 
reference card that I found confusing and 
incomplete, and the manual, which con¬ 
tains a good tutorial, lacks an index for 
finding answers to questions that come 
up later. 

Magic Office’s spreadsheet module, 
OfficeCalc, is clearly this program’s 


strong point. It is a full-featured spread¬ 
sheet with powers similar to those of 
VisiCalc. 

The spreadsheet extends to 63 
columns by 254 rows, an adequate size 
for Apple II use. The function library 
lists 28 @ functions, including net 
present value, pi, round, and several 
conditional logic functions. Using slash 
commands (for example/A) familiar 
to spreadsheet users, you have access to 
most basic formatting and editing com¬ 
mands. You can set individual column 
widths, divide the screen into two win¬ 
dows, freeze titles in place, and replicate 
ranges of cells. About the only basic 
function missing is the ability to auto¬ 
matically centre a label in a cell. 

OfficeGraph, the graphics module, 
presents itself on screen initially as a 
smaller version of OfficeCalc. You are 
limited to the amount of data that can 
fill a 7-column by 23-row grid (but, as 
we will see in a minute, this orientation 
can cause problems when you start 
integrating OfficeGraph and Office¬ 
Calc). From the data in the mini¬ 
spreadsheet, OfficeGraph can produce 
bar graphs and pie charts. Once you 
have seen the graphic on the screen, you 
can print it out on a graphics printer. 
Graphics print inside a 9cm x 6cm box, 
which the ImageWriter places about 
4cm off centre on the page. Also, some 
extraneous characters consistently 
appear at the lower right corner of all 
graphics. 

Integration of three major modules is 
not very elegant, because of the many 
menu steps involved. To transfer a piece 
of a spreadsheet to a word-processing 
document or the graphics worksheet, 
you must first copy the desired section 
to a clipboard and return it to the main 
Magic Office file-drawer display (after 
saving the original file). Then you open 
the second document and paste the 
figures from the clipboard. You cannot, 
however, swap data between two dif¬ 
ferent storage disks, which is, to me, a 
significant flaw. 

The problem I mentioned earlier 
about going from OfficeCalc to Office- 
Graph involves the traditional way most 
users set up monthly columns of figures, 
with the months extending along the 
top row of labels. Since OfficeGraph 
allows only seven labels across the top, 
you can’t copy monthly data like this 
from an OfficeCalc spreadsheet and 
immediately paste it into the Office- 
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Graph spreadsheet without restructur¬ 
ing the way you do your regular 
spreadsheets. 

The more 1 work with Magic Office 
the less I feel that its modules are truly 
integrated. About the only keyboard 
commands they have in common are 
those involving cursor movement. Even 
the quick-reference cards for Office- 
Write and OfficeCalc (OfficeGraph has 
none) are separate formats and look as 
if they were originally designed for 
distinct programs. 

Jane 

The Xerox Star, the Lisa, and the 
Macintosh have spawned a genre of 
mouse-driven software that makes ex¬ 
tensive use of screen icons to simplify 
the communciation between user and 
computer. Jane employs such a scheme 
for the Apple 11. In fact, a mouse is 
essential when you run Jane on the lie; 
other Apple II computers require an 
AppleMouse II, KoalaPad, or joystick 
controller. 

When you load the program, a row of 
icons appears across the top of the 
screen. These same icons appear for 
every step of the program, thus meeting 
an important criterion of consistent 
user interface. Additional icons for 
particular applications appear along the 
bottom of the screen while that program 
module is running. To select an icon, 
you use the mouse to move the on¬ 
screen pointer to the icon, and then you 
press the mouse button. You don’t need 
to use quick-reference cards or remem¬ 
ber commands, since everything is on 
the screen. 

Every document in Jane appears in a 
screen window. As with the Macintosh, 
you can adjust the size and location of a 
window on the screen. Moreover, you 
can have more than one window from 
more than one application on the screen 
at one time, although only one of the 
windows is active at any time. But if you 
want to look at some spreadsheet figures 
while writing an analysis of them, you 
can have both the figures and your 
memo on the screen at once. 

Unfortunately, the individual mod¬ 
ules in Jane are not up to professional' 
productivity quality. The Janewrite 
word-processing module, for example, 
is too slow to respond to the keystrokes 
of a moderately proficient typist. Char¬ 
acters are frequently lost when typing 
speed exceeds display speed. The version 



of Jane I used does not support 80- 
column text, but a menu window opened 
from the terminal-configuration icon let 
me change the character size to small in 
order to display 60 characters across the 
screen. 

Reformatting text after changing 
margins on the screen ruler or selecting 
a different justification must be done 
manually, and only one paragraph at a 
time, or else multiple paragraphs are 
unceremoniously condensed into one 
glob of sentences. Also, Janewrite limits 
your selection of text blocks for cutting 
and copying to only as much text as 
appears in a window at a given moment. 
This makes for cumbersome editing 
when you need to substantially rearrange 
a document. 

Janecalc is likewise crippled, com¬ 
pared to other simple spreadsheet pro¬ 
grams. The Janecalc spreadsheet is only 
20 rows by 24 columns — not something 
you are likely to use for a budget review 
for your boss. Scrolling around the 
small sheet with the mouse and easy-to- 
use scrolling arrows at the window 
edges is an extremely slow process. 
Screen writing time is snail-like. Enter¬ 
ing labels takes an ergonomically in¬ 
efficient movement of the mouse pointer 
to the desired cell before you type the 
label. Wherever you place the pointer is 
precisely where the first label character 
will appear. 

Without an on-screen grid or cell 
cursor to help you locate the desired cell 
location, it is easy to get labels in the 
wrong cell. Editing cell entries is incon¬ 
sistent with Janewrite editing, which 


admirably uses the Delete key as a 
backspace key. 

Janecalc has very few maths func¬ 
tions, but because you choose them 
with the mouse, they are probably the 
easiest to select and import of any 
spreadsheet I have seen. At the bottom 
of the Janecalc window is a list of the 
five preprogrammed functions — Sum, 
Average, Count, Minimum, and Maxi¬ 
mum. You can also build cell formulas 
(formulas that depend on values in 
other cells) by pointing to arithmetic 
symbols on the bottom icon row and to 
the cells comprising the formula. 

Janelist, the program’s database- 
management module, is best suited for 
keeping simple lists. Each record is the 
equivalent of an index card of infor¬ 
mation. Janelist offers two predefined 
list formats — a business and a personal 
mailing list — and a user-defined list, 
which cannot exceed 10 items of 25 
characters each. Creating a customised 
list is easy, since you just fill in blanks 
for each of the item names you want and 
use the mouse to increase or decrease an 
adjacent number corresponding to the 
number of characters each item holds. 

Once you set up your list form and 
type in information for several cards, 
you can search for a single card, search 
for all cards meeting several search 
criteria, and sort them according to any 
item you want. You can also customise 
a report and mailing-label printout 
format by pointing to item names in 
special prompt windows and dragging 
them to a miniaturised replica of the 
printed output. The mouse greatly 
simplifies the procedure. 

It is unfortunate that Jane’s modules 
are so constricted. The program’s con¬ 
sistent icon and mouse interface and its 
ability to display documents from dif¬ 
ferent modules simultaneously makes it 
easy to use and swap data, after going 
over the quick tutorial in the four-color 
manual. But I would be hard-pressed to 
put this program to work in a business 
situation. Depth and versatility seem to 
have been sacrificed for the sake of ease 
of use. In a ho*ne, where spreadsheet 
calculations aren’t very complex and 
where wood processing is used for little 
more than simple letters and an 
occasional book report, Jane may be 
acceptable. But if you are used to more 
powerful, dedicated programs, you will 
feel that Jane is only a clever toy. 
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AppleWorks 

The last software package to audition 
is AppleWorks, a descendant of a pro¬ 
gram originally for the Apple III. It 
requires 128K RAM and, like the other 
two programs, works best with two disk 
drives. AppleWorks comes as a two- 
sided “flippy” diskette. One side contains 
a start up routine, and fhe other side 
contains the various program modules 
for regular operation. You must copy 
the two sides on to blank disks before 
you can use the program. 

AppleWorks’ user environment is an 
on-screen file-folder, each folder con¬ 
taining either a menu or a list of files to 
choose from. Moreover, an invisible 
desk-top contains as many documents 
as you can open at one time. Actually, 
this desk-top is the available memory in 
the system — 55 kilobytes. As you fill 
up the desk-top with documents, the 
available memory decreases. This desk¬ 
top arrangement allows you to have 
several documents on tap at any 
moment, only a couple of keystrokes 
away from the one you are in, regardless 
of which application they rely on — 
word-processing, spreadsheet, or data¬ 
base management. 

The AppleWorks word-processing 
module competes well against free¬ 
standing word-processing programs. A 
wide assortment of text-formatting and 
appearance features are available from 
a sub-menu, making possible elabor¬ 
ately formatted reports. Although it 
takes several keystrokes to achieve a 
particular function (for instance, pres¬ 
sing Open-Apple-O, BB, and Return to 
start boldface print), these sequences 
soon become second nature (just ask 
WordStar aficionados how easily this 
happens), and you ignore all the promp¬ 
ting that helps the beginner. Text is 
automatically, and instantly, reformat¬ 
ted when you make changes to the text 
or formatting instructions. Page breaks 
are clearly marked, but a document 
requires manual repagination when you 
enter or edit text. 

Over on the spreadsheet module, the 
available commands and built-in maths 
functions are similar to the VisiCalc 
level of program. A blank sheet is a 
rather larger 127 columns by 999 rows 
_ plenty of room for even heavy- 
business spreadsheets, which link to¬ 
gether several related spreadsheets on 
one large worksheet. Unlike other 


spreadsheets in this category, this one 
does not respond to slash commands. 
Rather, it adheres to the Open-Apple 
command structure of the other Apple- 
Works program modules, using a signifi¬ 
cant number of similar mnemonic 
commands that make it relatively easy 
to master in a short time. 

As with the other modules, a catalogue 
of commands is available on help 


The AppleWorks 
word-processing module 
competes well against 
free-standing 
processors 


screens, which you can access by pressing 
Open Apple-?. One function I miss, 
however, is the ability to change the 
width of individual columns. The pro¬ 
gram makes up for it somewhat by 
automatically subdividing the text of 
long labels into multiple cells. But this 
still takes planning on your part, because 
you may later add a longer label that 
encroaches on an established column to 
the right. 

The database section of AppleWorks 
is remarkably simple to use and is as 
flexible as Software Publishing’s PFS 
filing programs. You can create a blank 
form into which you enter information, 
record after record. You can then select 
items from the forms to create custom¬ 
ised on-screen and printed reports of 
your data. You also have the full range 
of sorting and searching capabilities 
you would expect. 

Shifting information from one docu¬ 
ment to another involves using the clip¬ 
board (copy or cut text from one 
document to the clipboard, bring the 
second document to the screen, and 
paste the text into it). Having several 
documents in memory at once speeds 
the procedure, since each document is 
only a couple of keystrokes distant from 
another. 

AppleWorks is the only one of the 
three integrated programs that seems to 
pay attention to the real work of com¬ 
puting — a world in which you want to 
see how much space is left on your 
storage disk before you embark on a 
project, and one in which you may want 


to take spreadsheet data and use it with 
a graphics program from another sup¬ 
plier. AppleWorks lets you load and 
store information in the Data Inter¬ 
change Format (DIF), which many 
other programs recognise. Thus, you 
could convert a VisiCalc spreadsheet 
(stored as a DIF file) to an AppleWorks 
spreadsheet. Or you could graph data 
from an AppleWorks spreadsheet on 
VisiPlot or other graphics program that 
accepts DIF files. 

Word-processing texts can be stored 
as straight ASCII files for transmission 
by a modem. It is also the only program 
to come with a separate tutorial manual. 
The reference manual is superb. 

In an era of integrated software, 
when it is common to see one module 
shine above others, it is refreshing to see 
a program such as AppleWorks whose 
individual modules function well on 
their own yet share a common command 
structure and a simple way of shifting 
information around, even to different 
storage disks. ■ 



APPLEWORKS 

Apple Australia, 37 Waterloo 
Road, North Ryde, NSW 2113, 
(02) 888 5888. 

Price: $333 

Requires: Apple lie 64K RAM, 80- 
Column Text Card, one disk 
drive, Extended 80-Column 
Text Card (additional 64K 
RAM) recommended; or Apple 
lie 

JANE INTEGRATED SOFTWARE 
PACKAGE 

Ashton Scholastics, PO 
Box 579, Gosford, NSW 2250, 
(043) 28 3555 
Price: $189 including tax 
Requires: Apple II, II Plus, lie, or 
lie; 64K RAM; one disk drive; 
Apple II, II plus, and lie require 
an AppleMouse (or Jane 
mouse) and mouse-controller 
card, Koala Pad, or joystick; the 
lie does not use the Jane mouse 
MAGIC OFFICE SYSTEM 
Artsci, Inc, 5547 Satsuma 
Avenue, North Hollywood, 
California 91601, (818) 

985 2922 
Price: US$295 

Requires: Apple II Plus, lie, or lie; 
64K RAM; 80-Column Text 
Card; two disk drives 
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The social connection 


T he social connection between 
personal-computer users and 
mainframe data-processing 
staffs needs more attention, it seems, 
than the technology of hooking Apples 
to mainframes. Although the hardware 
and software connections are already in 
place or in the wings, many computer 
systems are just beginning to examine 
the social and organisational issues. 

Bringing Apples and other personal 
computers into large organisations with 
big computer systems can cause friction 
between existing data-processing 
departments and personal-computer 
users. These strains are not merely the 
inevitable clash of new ways replacing 
the old. Real issues are involved, and 
there is right on both sides. Both Apples 
and big computers promise to be around 
for many years, however, so both sides 
need to fine ways to work constructively 
together. 

Furthermore, as network technology 
and personal computers continue to 
advance, an increasing amount of com¬ 
puter use in organisations with main¬ 
frame computers will take place locally. 
"Distributed processing” and other 
forms of sharing information between 
mainframe and personal computers 
promise to give computer users spread 
throughout an organisation better access 
to information and faster response. The 
challenge is to keep the flexibility and 
responsiveness of desk-top computers 
without interfering with the compre¬ 
hensiveness and accuracy of the in¬ 
formation in the mainframes. 

What do users want? On the Apple 
users’ side, people want easy access to 
mainframe data. Personal computer 
users who develop an expertise and a set 
of programs on their own find they need 
data already collected and available on 
mainframes. In a corporation, for 
example, departmental users may want 
to use financial figures from corporate 
databases as data in their spreadsheet 
models. At home, investors want 
financial information from information 
utilities. Researchers want statistical 
data from government databases. 

Personal computer users also want to 
move data back from their computer to 
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The introduction of 
micros into big 
organisations can 
cause friction between 
new users and DP staff 


i mainframe. Managers who develop 
heir own departmental budget on a 
)ersonal computer want to be able to 
end that information directly into the 
nainframe for use in their company’s 
overall plan, without the expense and 
he risk of errors in typing it in on a 
erminal. Salespeople who download 
information about prospects want to 
send in the resulting orders directly 
from their computers. 

Data-processing staffs, on the other 
hand, worry most about corruption - 
that a personal-computer user will acci¬ 
dentally or purposely damage important 
information in a corporate or orga™- 
sational database. Fighting this kind of 
corruption is one of the primary goals 
of a well-run computer department in 
any large organisation. Organisations 
that have invested huge sums to develop 
and collect data are understandably 
protective toward it. 

Besides worrying about corruption, 
DP management must also be concerned 
about availability, efficiency, and the 
use of resources. When a personal- 
computer system crashes, only the user 
or a few users are directly inconveni¬ 
enced. When a large organisational 
system goes down, on the other hand, 
the direct result is often dozens or 


j _i_ r , 


Software for large computers, especi- 
ally programs meant for use only by 
skilled staff members, is not always as 
goof-resistant as it should be. Allowing 
personal-computer users access to a 
mainframe means a greater chance that 
someone will stumble upon a serious 
system bug. 


Using personal computers to access 
mainframe systems also ties up ports on 
the system that might otherwise 
accommodate dedicated terminals. 
Although an Apple may be more 
powerful than most minicomputer or 
mainframe terminals, it wasn’t 
engineered specifically for an optimum 
relationship with large systems. 

Apples are less expensive than many 
dedicated terminals, but equipment cost 
is one of the ways that data-processing 
departments have limited the number of 
users who tried to access a system. A 
proliferation of personal computers 
emulating terminals can quickly over¬ 
load the capacity of even a large main¬ 
frame system. 

Personal computer users, especially 
those accustomed to easy-to-program 
machines such as the Apple, often expect 
the same individual response from the 
DP department and its machine as they 
receive from their small systems. Many 
micro users, faced with a need that their 
existing software or equipment doesn’t 
seem to meet, think nothing of buying a 
new program or even writing their own. 
The time you need to make a major 
system change is usually measured in 
hours or days. 

Big machines do not provide that 
kind of flexibility. Making even the 
smallest change in the software for a 
corporate mainframe may require a 
preliminary study, a project budget, 
international co-operation, and the co¬ 
opting of one or more full-time staff. 
Even when the various applications and 
databases on big machines are not 
inextricably intertwined, the close link¬ 
age between the programs and a 
necessarily complex operating system 
can prevent all but full-time experts 
from making significant changes. 

Despite these problems, most DP 
departments and personal computer 
users eventually see the logic of working 
together. Rather than ignoring personal 
computers completely, most mainframe 
administrators are now looking for ways 
to accommodate the burgeoning 
number of personal computer users. 

As an immediate solution, some DP 
departments have decided that the best 
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way to treat personal computers is as if 
they were a special class of terminals. 
You’ll find that most information 
utilities (such as the Source or 
CompuServe), for example, rarely pro¬ 
vide ways to use a personal computer as 
more than a 'terminal. Many private 
systems act the same way. 

Because big systems do best by 
repeating large numbers of similar 
transactions, many mainframe and even 
minicomputer systems have tried to 
promulgate a single standard for 
personal computer use within an 
organisation and then to adapt the 
mainframe to provide a clearly defined 
class of service. Over the past year or 
two, it seemed possible that the IBM 
Personal Computer would be the sole 
system to win the DP department 
imprimatur at most corporations, but 
the increasing interest in the Macintosh 
and the counterattack from other 
goliaths such as AT&T may yet hold off 
that hegemony. 

In the long term, however, most 
experts predict that some form of 
network will provide a better matching 
of the strengths of personal computers 
and large central systems. 

One approach is to distribute data¬ 
bases across a network. Some firms 
already sell software to let big machines 
accept data from VisiCalc and similar 
spreadsheet models. A corporate main¬ 
frame can thus keep the overall 
organisational budget, while individual 
departments hold on to the details that 
affect only their own area. 

Distributed-database technology is 


still relatively new, so various proposals 
abound on how to make sure that 
information at one end of the network 
reflects any changes made at the other, 
who takes responsibility for entering 
what information, and how to make 
sure only the proper people have reading 
access or the right to change selected 
information. 

Distributed control, which lets net¬ 
worked systems actually forward 
requests and instructions to other con¬ 
nected computers, presents even thorn¬ 
ier issues. Again, the field is relatively 
new, so many of the issues are somewhat 
in flux. Generally, the challenge will be 
to allow users of Apples or other com¬ 
puters to get services from the main¬ 
frame that big machines can do more 
efficiently while keeping unauthorised 
users from seizing too much control of 
resources or accidentally interfering with 
other users. 

What is possible today? Until 
organisational redefinition and system 
evolution to distributed processing take 
place, Apple users can still connect to 
mainframes in more traditional ways. 
Using various combinations of hardware 
and software, you can make an Apple 
or other personal computer look to a 
mainframe like one of its own. For. 
example, Apple offers terminal-emu¬ 
lation for most of its computers that 
turns an Apple machine into a DEC VT- 
100 terminal look-alike for connection 
to minicomputers and dial-up networks. 
With this software, mainframe programs 
that expect to communicate with this 
kind of terminal can use cursor¬ 


positioning commands and screen 
editing to build complex text screens 
rapidly. In contrast, simple communi¬ 
cations packages often support nothing 
more than TTY (short for teletype) 
connections, where the terminal is 
assumed to know only how to display 
characters and move down to the next 
line. 

For hooking up to big IBM com¬ 
puters, Apple and others will sell you a 
protocol converter or even a complete 
cluster controller. The IBM mainframe 
world uses different cables, connection 
methods, and even character codes, so 
this additional hardware is vital for 
making an Apple fit in. 

Adapting to mainframe hardware and 
communications protocols is as far as 
the Apple or other personal computers 
can go, however. With the right soft¬ 
ware, an Apple can send pre-written 
text to a mainframe or capture the data 
that comes back down the line. To 
download and upload non-text files 
from the mainframe to the Apple or to 
add error-checking during transmission, 
some changes are necessary at the 
mainframe end. In particular, the main¬ 
frame needs software that tells it how to 
exchange files with personal computers. 

Given the proven adaptability of 
Apples and other personal computers, 
it is clear that the personal computers 
can make the changes necessary to work 
with big mainframes. Now, and in the 
future, the real innovations must come 
from computer designers and users. 
After all, interfacing is far too important 
to be left to machines. ■ 


The Macintosh 



O ne of the reasons that com¬ 
puters have been getting an 
enormous amount of publi¬ 
city over the past few years is un¬ 
doubtedly because journalists and 
writers use them so effectively. After 
VisiCalc made the Apple 11 into a 
business machine, word processing was 
the next major software success story in 
the micro world. 

If you were a freelance writer or 


By Stewart Fist 


Consistency in the 
eontroi of its 
programs puts 
the Mac way 
out in front 


journalist, once you got your hands on 
a micro with even a mediocre word 
processing program, you felt that all 
your dreams had come true. You could 
add words, delete words, check spelling, 
shift paragraphs, and you didn’t have to 
retype after you had finished playing 
around. Many writers found that com¬ 
puters almost doubled their output. 
Computers and computer journalism 
went hand in glove. 
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To a large degree this provided the 
impetus for much of the early “gushing” 
computer journalism: if computers 
were so fantastic for writers, they must 
be equally valuable to others; if writers 
use their micros in the home, everyone 
should have a home computer. 

I suspect that this is part of the reason 
why the Macintosh hasn’t been getting 
the press it deserves. The Mac is a lovely 
little machine, but until now it has had a 
lousy word processor. It is called Mac- 
Write, and I’m using it to write this 
piece, but only because the monitor has 
gone phut on my Apple II. 

Apple was wise to give MacWrite 
away with every Mac purchase. If it had 
sold it, there might have been a riot. I 
estimate that using MacWrite takes me 
back to my old writing speed on a 
manual typewriter. Every time I want to 
go back and change something, I have 
to stop, reach for the mouse, clear 
enough of the desk-top to allow it to 
roll, and then make the screen change. 
When I’m finished, I have to go through 
the whole procedure again to get back 
to the end of the paragraph. Oh for a set 
of arrow keys! 


The brochures that really intrigue me 
are the ones that show a young execu¬ 
tive-type sitting at a large empty desk. 
Empty, that is, except for his Macintosh 
and telephone. For some reason the 
computer industry, and Apple in par¬ 
ticular, still functions on the myth of the 
paperless office — despite the numerous 
surveys and individual reports that show 
that computers generate waste paper at 
a rate undreamed of until a few years 
ago by anyone but the paper industry’s 
most mercenary moguls. 

My desk is afloat with books, maga¬ 
zines, draft print-outs, disks, pencils, 
power cables, double adaptors, red pens, 
spare copy paper, white-out and rulers. 
There’s rarely room to move the mouse. 
In fact, if I was forced into using 
MacWrite full-time, the first thing I 
would want would be a “double-speed 
'mouse” — one where a movement of 
about three inches would take the cursor 
fully across the screen. 

Fortunately these days now seem to 
be over. Microsoft Word looks like 
being the ultimate in Mac word proces¬ 
sors, and there is a range of simple-to- 
use database and spreadsheet programs 


coming on to the market that have been 
designed with the Mac and mouse in 
mind. 

What makes all these programs so 
easy to use isn’t just the mouse and icon 
system but the fact that there is a high 
degree of consistency in the control of 
all Macintosh programs. Once you have 
used one you are 90 percent of the way 
towards using any of the others — a 
standardisation forced on the software 
companies by the Mac operating system. 

This is where I believe the Mac will 
eventually win out over the Apple II 
and IBM PC. At the most, I can really 
only use about four applications pro¬ 
grams consistently on my Apple II. Any 
more than this and I start to get con¬ 
fused: “Is this the program where 
Control-C saves to disk, or dumps the 
memory?” 

With the Macintosh I find that I can 
use many more programs simply and 
without confusion. It might take longer 
— the drives are slow, and the mouse is 
often a nuisance — but the future of 
popular computing must surely now be 
down the line established by the Mac. 
Even IBM is copying it. ■ 


Using MacWhite 
on ‘foreigners’ 


A nyone who has much ex¬ 
perience with the Macintosh 
has probably noticed that 
most applications are specific about the 
type of document they will work with — 
MacPaint “sees” only MacPaint docu¬ 
ments. MacWrite “sees” only MacWrite 
documents, and so on. So how do you 
use MacWrite to edit a Microsoft 
BASIC program or a text file you have 
downloaded with a communications 
program such as MacTerminal or the 
MacTEP terminal-emulation program? 
So far. I’ve found two methods that 
work: bringing text into MacWrite via 
the clipboard, and appending text to an 
existing MacWrite document. 

First, let us examine use of the 
clipboard in the “official” method of 
passing data between applications. You 
can tell Microsoft BASIC to 
SAVE “CUP:”, A 
or 

LIST line-range, “CLIP:” 


By Dennis Brothers 


A simple file-copy 
program, MacCopy, 
lets you use 
MacWrite with non- 
MacWrite programs 
and text 

thus coping all or part of a BASIC 
program (in ASCII format) into the 
clipboard. 

Similarly, when you download text 
with MacTEP, you can reply to the 
Receive file: prompt with CLIP, and 
text received from the remote system 
will transfer to the clipboard. 

After either of these operations, you 
can invoke MacWrite, then “paste” the 
clipboard into the text buffer, do any 


necessary editing, and save or print the 
result. 

Examination of the pasted text may 
reveal a problem, however. The interface 
between Microsoft BASIC and the clip¬ 
board apparently has a bug (or maybe 
it’s a “feature”) that causes any commas 
that aren’t surrounded by quotation 
marks to be translated as tabs. The 
solution is simple — you just select 
Change from the Search menu and 
change tabs to commas. This procedure 
leads to a further problem, though — 
you can’t key a tab into the Find What 
box. The alligators are getting deeper, 
and we still haven’t drained the swamp! 

The solution here is less obvious: with 
the mouse, select a tab in the text and 
copy it to the clipboard; then invoke 
Change again and paste the tab into the 
Find What box. You can then key a 
comma into the Change To box and 
click the appropriate function (Change 
All if the text has no intentional tabs. 
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1000 CLS:PR 1 NT:PRiNT:PR I NT 
1010 PRINT "MacCopy - VI. 10 ; 

1020 PRINT "Copyright (c) 1984,"; 

1030 PRINT "Brothers Associates" 

1040 REM 

1050 DEFINT A-Z 

1060 CR$=CHR$(13) ' Return code 
1070 LF$=CHR$(10) ' Line-feed code 
1080 REM 

2000 REM Get file specs, options. 

2010 PRINT:PR I NT 

2020 PRINT "Input File or Device"; 
2030 PRINT "(Return to Quit):"; 

2040 LINE INPUT 1NF$ 

2050 IF INF$=" " THEN SYSTEM 
2060 OPEN INF $ FOR INPUT AS #1 
2070 PRINT "Output File or Device"; 
2080 PRINT "(Return to Start Over):"; 
2090 LINE INPUT OUTF$ 

2100 IF OUTF$=" " THEN 2000 

2110 PRINT "Append to Output File?"; 

2120 PRINT "(Y/N,Return=N):"; 

2130 LINE INPUT R$ 

2140 IF R$="Y" OR R$="y" THEN 2170 
2150 OPEN OUTF$ FOR OUTPUT AS #2 
2160 GOTO 2180 

2170 OPEN OUTF $ FOR APPEND AS #2 
2180 PRINT "Insert Linefeeds after"; 
2190 PRINT "Returns? (Y/N, Return"; 
2200 LINE INPUT "=N): ".R$ 

2210 IF R$="Y" OR R$="y" THEN 4000 
2220 REM 

3000 REM Straight copy or append 
3010 WHILE NOT EOF(1) 

3020 PRINT #2,1NPUT$(1,1); 

3030 WEND 
3040 GOTO 5000 
3050 REM 

4000 REM Copy with LF insertion 
4010 WHILE NOT EOF(1) 

4020 C$=INPUT$(1,l) :PRi NT #2 ,C$; 

4030 IF C$=CR$ THEN PRINT #2,LF$; 
4040 WEND 
4050 REM 

5000 REM Close files and restart 
5010 CLOSE #1 
5020 CLOSE #2 
5030 PRINT 

5040 PRINT "Operation Completed." 
5050 GOTO 2000 
5060 END 


Find Next otherwise). 

Once you have cleaned up and have 
done any necessary editing, you can 
copy it back to the clipboard. From the 


clipboard, you can then load or merge it 
into Microsoft BASIC or upload it to 
another system via MacTEP, by referen¬ 
cing the device CLIP:. In all of these 
cases, because of the aforementioned 
“feature”, any tabs not surrounded by 
quotation marks in the text will be 
translated as commas. 

The second method for applying 
MacWrite to non-MacWrite text files is 
actually to create a MacWrite document 
from a text File. To do so, you use 
Microsoft BASIC’s Open for Append 
feature to append the text from the file 
to a previously created “dummy” Mac¬ 
Write document. When you tell it to 
append to an existing file, Microsoft 
BASIC adds text to the end of that File, 
without changing the characteristics of 
that document. A MacWrite document 
with appended material remains a Mac¬ 
Write document. 

To create a dummy MacWrite docu¬ 
ment, open MacWrite and then (without 
entering any text) immediately click 
Save under the File Menu. When 
MacWrite presents you with the Save 
dialogue box, key a filename into the 
name box, click Text Only, and click 
Save. You can go through this process 
each time you need a dummy MacWrite 
file, or you can do it once to create a 
master file (I call mine MacWrite 
Dummy) and then create duplicates of 
this master file when you need them, the 
same way you duplicate the Empty 
Folder as needed. 

Now that you have your dummy 
MacWrite document, what do you do 
with it? A quick-and-dirty way of using 
it, when the text File you want to turn 
into a MacWrite document is being 
produced by a Microsoft BASIC pro¬ 
gram (such as MacTEP), is to modify 
the program. Change the appropriate 
OPEN filename FOR OUTPUT state¬ 
ment to OPEN filename FOR AP¬ 
PEND, where filename is the name of a 
MacWrite dummy document. 

A cleaner method, and one that you 
can use with all text files (not just Files 
created by Microsoft BASIC programs), 
is to use the File-copying utility program 
MacCopy. This program, written in 
Microsoft BASIC, copies one user- 
designed File or document to another, 
character by character. You can specify 
the input or output file (or both) as one 
of the device names that Microsoft 
BASIC recognises (for example, CLIP: 
or LPT1:). After you specify the input 


and output Files, the program asks two 
additional questions: whether to append 
to the output File, and whether to insert 
line feeds after returns in the text being 
copied. 

If you answer “Y” to the Append to 
Output File: question, MacCopy opens 
the output file and appends the text of 
the input File into a (presumably) pre¬ 
existing output file. This output File is 
usually a previously prepared dummy 
MacWrite file, but it can be any File to 
which you want to add new text. 

In summary, the procedure for trans¬ 
forming a text File to a MacWrite 
document is this: 

1. Create a text file (download a File 
via MacTEP, save a BASIC program in 
ASCII format, and so on). 

2. Create a dummy MacWrite docu¬ 
ment by saving a blank MacWrite 
document. 

3. Open MacCopy (or open MS- 
BASIC, then open MacCopy, and run). 

4. When MacCopy asks for the Input 
file, key in the name of the text File to be 
converted, followed by Return. 

5. When MacCopy asks for the Out¬ 
put File, key in the name of the new 
MacWrite dummy, followed by Return. 

6. When MacCopy asks whether to 
append input to output, key Y, followed 
by Return. 

7. When MacCopy asks whether to 
insert line feeds after returns, key N, 
followed by Return. 

8. MacCopy will append the input to 

the output — have patience, though; it’s 
not a speedy process. 

9. When MacCopy Finishes the opera¬ 
tion, it will ask for a new input file. Just 
press Return to exit from MacCopy 
back to the Finder. 

10. Back in the Finder, you can open 
the new MacWrite document and do 
whatever you want to it. 

You can load or merge a MacWrite 
document (either from scratch or created 
and edited as just described) into Micro¬ 
soft BASIC or upload it to a remote 
system by using MacTEP, as long as 
you saved it from MacWrite in Text- 
Only format. 

Be careful about line lengths when 
you upload to another system — many 
systems have a maximum line length, 
typically 80 characters. MacWrite does 
not insert Return characters at the ends 
of lines that it automatically wraps 
around. You will have Returns only 
where you explicitly type them to end a 
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paragraph. If you are going to upload a 
document to a remote system, be sure 
your “paragraphs” are no longer than 
the line length that system can handle. 

The simplest approach is to select the 
9-point Monaco type font when you are 
preparing or editing a document to be 
uploaded. The result is just under 80 
characters across the MacWrite window 
(with standard margins), which helps 
you see when you need to press Return. 
(Versions 2.0 and higher of MacTEP 
allow you to specify a maximum line 
length when you transmit a file and 
automatically wrap a long line at the 
last word boundary before the specified 
length.) 

The MacCopy program is useful for 
more than just copying and appending 
files. For instance, you can use it to 
print non-MacWrite text files on the 
Imagewriter printer, which you do by 
copying to LPT1:, and it is the major 
reason for the “Insert Linefeeds . . .” 
question. 

Most text files on the Macintosh 
(including those downloaded by Mac¬ 
TEP) terminate each line of text with a 
single Return character, without a fol¬ 
lowing line feed. If you simply copy a 
file of this type to LPT1:, the entire file 
will overprint on a single line — the 
Imagewriter does not automatically 
issue a line feed when it receives a 
Return. To avoid this problem, 
MacCopy inserts a linefeed character 
after each Return it sees while copying if 
you tell it to do so, which results in 
properly formatted output on the 
Imagewriter. 

In summary, to print a text file: 

1. Open MacCopy (or open MS- 
BASIC, then open MacCopy, and run). 

2. When MacCopy asks for the Input 
File, key in the name of the text file to be 
printed, followed by Return. 

3. When MacCopy asks for the Out¬ 
put File, key in LPT1: followed by 
Return. 

4. When MacCopy asks whether to 
append input to output, type N, followed 
by Return. 

5. When MacCopy asks whether to 
insert line feeds after Returns, key Y, 
followed by Return. 

6. MacCopy will print the text file on 
the Imagewriter. 

7. When MacCopy finishes the opera¬ 

tion, it will ask for a new input file, just 
press Return to exit from MacCopy 
back to the Finder. ■ 



By Stewart Fist 


Off-the-shelf graphics 

MacPaint was certainly the attention- 
grabber when the Mac was launched, 
although until recently it was probably 
the least useful application program for 
the machine. If you can’t draw anyway, 
an electronic mouse isn’t going to help 
much. 

But now MacDraw camera digitisers 
and graphic utilities are arriving in 
force. When you purchase these graphics 
utilities, you get a wide range of simple 
graphics ready to paste into your letters 
or reports. In Australia already are Art 
Portfolio, the Da Vinci series (house, 
interiors, buildings and landscapes), 
MacPic 1 & 2, and, probably the best of 
all, Mac the Knife 1 & 2. 



The latest to arrive is ClickArt from 
T/ Maker Graphics Company, imported 
by Imagineering. The ClickArt portfolio 
of drawing includes a lot of simple 
graphic symbols — paper clips, stars, 
fountain pen, pointing finger and so on 
— together with some more complex 
material such as pandas, elephants, frogs 
and Boy George. The recommended 
retail price is $59.95. 

Imagineering also has Animation 
Tool Kit, which lets you build simple 
moving images on your computer 
screen. It has a recommended retail 
price of $69.95. 

Color monitor 

Rudy Hoess, the prime mover behind 
getting Apple into Australia in the early 
days of computing, has returned to the 
scene with an RGB color monitor adap¬ 
tor for the lie. 

The Kaga He RGB adaptor, imported 
by MegaVision, fits between the Apple 


11c 15-pin display connector and a Kaga 
Vision II or Vision III color monitor. 
You can get the full 80-character display 
plus a high-resolution graphics mode. 

The adaptor has a “text” switch for 
word processing, which lets you opt for 
white, green or amber displays on a 
range of backgrounds. The adaptor 
sells for $225 including tax. 

Mac’s MegaMerge 

MegaMerge, the long-awaited mail¬ 
merging program for MacWrite, is now 
available through Imagineering (retail 
price $315). It can produce form letters, 
mailing labels and so on from a master 
letter and mailing list. It also has boiler¬ 
plating capabilities and the problems of 
MacWrite’s limited document size can 
be largely overcome by chaining docu¬ 
ments together. The program takes full 
advantage of all of the Mac’s fonts, 
styles, pictures and formatting capa¬ 
bilities. 

Graphics tablet 

A new 15cm x 22cm graphics tablet is 
now available for the Mac. Called (with 
the computer industry’s normal innova¬ 
tive flair) MacTablet, it lets you add a 
graphic workstation to your favorite 
toy . . . sorry, tool. 

With MacTablet and stylus you can 
trace and enter existing drawings as 
quickly and easily as putting p en to 
paper. You can trace from magazines or 
books more than a centimetre thick 
MacTablet is made by Summagraphics 
Corp, and imported by Minicomp S&E 
of North Sydney. The recommended 
retail price is $997.50 including tax. 

Front Desk 

A new software package for the Mac, 
called Front Desk, has been released by 
Interactive Applications of North 
Sydney. This program is an electronic 
resource and time management system 
designed for use by doctors, lawyers, 
consultants, clubs, and anywhere where 
the cost-effective control, scheduling 
and time management of people and 
resources is important. It requires a 
minimum of 128k of memory. 

Interactive Applications will market 
Front Desk through authorised Mac 
distributors and will conduct training 
seminars for them. Front Desk has a 
recommended licence fee of $249. ■ 
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FOREVER 



I n 1979, as business applications such 
as spreadsheets and word processors 
become available for the Apple 11, 
people began to want a display that 
showed more than 40 characters on a 
line. Tandy and Commodore were 
expanding the display capabilities of 
their products, but Apple had its hands 
full just making enough computers and 
disk drives to go around. The market 
was wide open for the first major 
hardware enhancement product for the 
Apple II: the 80-column video display 
card. 

The first product to fill this golden 
void was the Sup ‘R’ Term card from 
M & R Enterprises in 1980. Sup ‘R’ 
Term was followed within weeks by the 
VideoTerm card from Videx, which has 
since captured the lion’s share of the 
80-column card business in a field of 
perhaps a dozen competitors. 

When it introduced the Apple He in" 
January 1983, Apple began offering its 
own 80-column display cards: one with 
display only, and another with display 
and an additional 64K of RAM. Most 
lie systems have one or the other of the 
Apple cards, because they are usually 
bundled in with the systems when they 
are sold. But the cards fit a special slot 
that exists only in the He — Apple II or 
II Plus owners must go to others for 
bigger displays. 


This is our second 
excerpt from The 
Endless Apple by 
Charles Rubin, a new 
book from Microsoft 
Press that tells you 
how to maintain state- 
of-the-art on your 
Apple II series 
computer 

Manufacturers of 80-column cards 
either scramble for the remaining II or 
II Plus owners who have yet to upgrade 
their displays, or they compete with 
Apple for the He business, by offering 
lower prices or more features. 

If you don’t have an 80-column 
display card, there are a lot of different 
sources and a lot of different prices to 
choose from. If you already have an 
80-column card, you might want to read 
on anyway. You may find reasons to 
make a switch. 

The obvious advantage of creating a 
spreadsheet on an 80-column display is 


that you can see more on the screen at 
once. You not only see more columns 
across the spreadsheet, but you can see 
more of what you are typing in. The 
latter is particularly important when 
you are entering long formulas. It is 
frustrating to see only part of a formula 
on the screen, and often writing the 
whole formula down on paper is the 
only way to make sure you haven t 
made a mistake. If you are using an 
Apple II or II Plus, an 80-column card 
will enable your computer to display 
lower-case letters for the first time. 

It would be nice if you could simply 
plug in an 80-column card and get an 
instant 80-column display with every 
software package you use, but this is not 
the case. As with RAM cards, your 
programs must be made aware of the 
80-column card and must know how to 
take advantage of it. 

In the early 80-column days, no one 
was writing software that used an 80- 
column display, because the standard 
was 40 columns. Now, most software 
supports both display widths, and 
generally, when you first run a program, 
it asks how you would like everything 
displayed. You make the choice once, 
and the program knows from then on 
how to display itself and your data. 

It is nice to have an 80-column display 
card for most applications, and while 
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there may be some programs — chil¬ 
dren’s educational software, perhaps — 
with which you will want to use the 
Apple’s 40-column display, it is better to 
have a choice. Several different com¬ 
panies offer 80-column display cards, 
and what you get for different prices are 
varying levels of quality, performance, 
and support. 

Videx’s VideoTerm card is considered 
to be the industry standard. When other 
manufacturers boast about their cards, 
they say: “It’s Videx compatible.” Here’s 
what they mean: not all video cards 
handle character display in the same 
way, so software manufacturers must 
have a certain type of display card in 
mind when designing their programs. 

Software companies generally sup¬ 
port from three to five different cards, 
and because Videx’s is the best-known 
card, software manufacturers that offer 
80-column display options always sup¬ 
port the Videx card. They guarantee 
that their software will work with a 
VideoTerm. Naturally, you are a lot 
better off if your card is one of the more 
popular ones, but you will probably pay 
a little more for a popular card than for 
a lesser-known one. 

There is also the question of quality 
to consider when choosing an 80-column 
display card. A bad batch of chips or a 
design flaw could result in intermittent 
flickering or an inability to display 
characters as quickly as you would like. 

If you own a lie, there is a special 
auxiliary slot into which Apple’s own 
80-column card fits, leaving the other 
seven expansion slots free. Some manu¬ 
facturers make special versions of their 
cards that also fit the lie’s auxiliary slot, 
so you can keep all the regular slots 
available. Many third-party 80-column 
cards, however, will fit only in one of the 
seven regular slots. 

If you are planning to use a lot of 
other cards for printers, modem boards, 
sound synthesisers, graphics boards — 
the list is quite long — you will want to 
consider a display card that helps you 
economise on your use of the regular 
slots. 

If you want the absolute best display 
there is, you should feel especially 
fortunate in owning an Apple. Videx, 
which has felt increasing pressure from 
Apple and third-party manufacturers 
during the past few years, has over¬ 
stepped its competition by producing 
UltraTerm, a display card that positively 



rewrites the rules for quality and 
performance. 

UltraTerm uses a technique called 
interlacing to improve the readability of 
screen characters. Interlacing instructs 
the screen to display a second set of 
dots, slightly offset from the first, to fill 
in the vertical black lines and produce 
fully formed characters. The difference 
is striking — it is like looking at text 
produced on a daisy-wheel printer next 
to text produced on a cheap dot-matrix 
printer. 

An interlace display is the finest you 
can have in terms of readability, but it 
only works if you have a slow-phosphor 
display monitor. 

Slow-phosphor monitors use a light- 
emitting phosphor that lingers on the 
screen a little longer than the phosphor 
in fast-phosphor monitors, and the 
lingering is important to the effect of 
interlacing. What actually happens 
during the interlacing is that the first set 
of dots is displayed, and then the second 
set is displayed a fraction of a second 
later. If you use a fast-phosphor moni¬ 
tor, the first set of dots will have begun 
to fade before the second set of dots is 
displayed. The result will be a flickering 
image. 

Co-processors 

The simplest, least disruptive way to 
get faster spreadsheet recalulations and 
other processing is to install a faster 
version of your Apple’s own 6502 
processor. The standard processor in 
Apples is the 6502A, but you can buy a 
card that contains a 6502C processor, 
instead. The 6502C uses the same 
instruction set as the 6502A, so it will 
run the same software. 

But the 6502C has a clock speed of 
3.6 MHz, which is 3.6 times as fast as 
the Apple’s normal processor. With a 
6502C installed, your spreadsheets will 
be recalculated 3.6 times faster than 
they were before; your data will be 
sorted 3.6 times faster; your display will 


change 3.6 times faster. Your Apple 
will, in effect, be as fast as a standard 
IBM PC — even faster, in many cases. 

There are a few companies making 
these cards, and there are big differences 
in performance among competing pro¬ 
ducts. Some have their own RAM on 
the same card, and this makes all the 
difference in performance because of 
the way the accelerator and the Apple 
work. Without the accelerator, the 
program you start up is loaded into the 
Apple’s RAM. The program and your 
data are then passed to and from the 
6502 processor through its input/ output 
pathway, or 1/ O bus. All of this activity 
happens at 1 MHz, because the input/ 
output speed is the same as the pro¬ 
cessor’s clock speed. Accelerator cards 
feature their own RAM and I/O bus 
that run at 3.6 MHz to match the 
6502C’s speed. The result is that all 
computing and all input occur at 3 6 
MHz. 

The ease with which you can use the 
accelerator card will depend on the type 
of program you are working with. 
Spreadsheet programs are usually 
written in the computer’s own machine 
language, and they can be run without 
modification. If a program is written in 
Applesoft BASIC, you have to use a 
pre-boot disk to transfer the Applesoft 
language from the Apple’s built-in 
ROM (where it is inaccessible to the 
accelerator) to an area in the accel¬ 
erator’s own RAM. If you are using a 
program written in Pascal, you also 
need to use a pre-boot disk to prepare a 
special area in the accelerator’s RAM to 
store the Pascal from your program 
disk. 

If you are using a program that 
simply won’t run at 3.6 times normal 
speed (arcade games, for example), there 
are pre-boots to slow accelerators or to 
turn them off and return control to your 
standard processor. 

All this potential pre-booting sounds 
sort of scary, but the chances are that 
your software will use either the Pascal 
pre-boot or no pre-boot at all. If you are 
working with spreadsheets and doing 
any kind of recalculating, the time you 
spend pre-booting your software (if 
necessary) will be amply repaid in 
reduced waiting time. 

The nice thing about computers is 
that their designs are flexible enough to 
allow us to change or add processors. 
The beautiful thing about the Apple II 
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is that it makes this sort of thing easy 
with its expansion slots; just plug in a 
board and you have a whole new 
computer. The Z80 SoftCard, intro¬ 
duced by Microsoft in 1980, was the 
first co-processor for the Apple II. This 
card made a lot of sense, because the 
Z80 had been around at least as long as 
the 6502, and had become the “standard” 
processor in 8-bit microcomputers. 

The SoftCard was an almost instant 
success. It would let an Apple run any 
CP/M program, provided there was a 
version of that program available in the 
Apple’s Disk II format. Disk drives on 
CP/M systems at the time used every¬ 
thing from 100K 5!4-inch diskettes to 
500K 8-inch diskettes, but they definitely 
did not use Apple’s 143K diskettes. 

The burden was on software com¬ 
panies to produce special versions of 
their programs for the Apple’s disk 
format. Most companies were more 
than happy to oblige, because the Apple 
had the largest installed base of any 
computer back then. Having a CP/M 
card gave Apple owners the best of both 
worlds: access to thousands of programs 
in the business-like CP/ M environment, 
and the best in color graphics under 
Apple’s DOS. 

There is no question that having a 
CP/ M card will enhance the capabilities 
of your Apple. What you should con¬ 
sider is whether it will add functions 
that you will use often enough to make 
them worth the expense. Here are the 
main pros and cons: 

□ The good news: On top of this wide 
range of software, you will be getting 
some extra capabilities in the CP/M 
operating system itself. CP/M is much 
more flexible than DOS 3.3 in terms of 
its interactions with peripheral equip¬ 
ment. With CP/ M, you can specify, via 
the application program you run, the 
type of printer, the number of disk 
drives, the presence of a R AM-disk and 
its capacity, and the type of video 
display you are using. 

Thus, software that can be set up in 
these ways will take advantage of 80- 
column cards, the UltraTerm card, and 
extra RAM cards without pre-boot 
software. You specify the capability of 
your system once, and the program is 
ready to go after that. 

CP/ M has evolved considerably since 
it was introduced; newer versions, such 
as CP/M 3.0, also offer time-and-date 
labelling of disk files, faster directory 



searches, an on-line help facility that 
explains system commands, and auto¬ 
mated RAM-disk caching. Some Z80 
cards include an 80-column display and 
up to 192K of RAM on the same card, 
so they end up saving you slots in your 
Apple and, generally, money in your 
pocket. 

The Z80 processor has also evolved, 
and is now available as the Z80A and 
Z80B, which run at 4 MHz and 6 MHz. 
When used with CP/M 3.0 and the 
right software, a Z80B is a very fast 
processor — certainly faster than a 
6502. 

□ The bad news: You will have to 
spend a fair amount of time (several 
hours, anyway) learning the new 
operating system and application soft¬ 
ware, and transferring your spreadsheet 
files. Upgrades notwithstanding, CP/ M 
is a more complex, less friendly 
operating system than DOS 3.3 or 
ProDOS. The ability to describe specific 
peripherals to the software you use isn’t 
an option — it is a necessity. These 
configuration, or install, routines can be 
tiresome and frustrating as they often 
require the entry of control-character 
strings. Compared with DOS 3.3 or 
ProDOS, CP/ M is user-hostile. 

You will also have to spend a lot of 
money for the capability. And although 
CP/ M is a lot more powerful than DOS 
3.3 in some areas, many of the in¬ 
equalities have been reduced by Pro¬ 
DOS, particularly in the areas of speed 
and access to storage devices. 

Last, you have to consider software. 
If you are trying to upgrade spread¬ 
sheeting alone, the benefits are question¬ 
able. VisiCalc, Multiplan, MAGI- 
CALC, FlashCalc, and UltraPlan are 
all respectable products. SuperCalc and 
Microplan do a few things better, but 
not better enough in my opinion to 
justify the upheaval of switching to 
CP/M. The real breakthroughs in 
spreadsheet software are in the MS 


DOS environment discussed in the next 
section. 

If you need to go with CP/M for 
another application, or if you are 
already familiar with CP/M applica¬ 
tions and want to run some old favorites 
on your Apple, a Z80 coprocessor may 
well be worth getting. You will have 
more flexibility in using peripheral 
equipment and somewhat faster re¬ 
calculations of your spreadsheets, too. 
But if you are looking only for ways to 
improve your spreadsheet work, you 
should look elsewhere. 

8086/8088 processors 

Since it is a lot of work to change 
processors and learn a new operating 
system and application programs, you 
should expect a lot of improvements. 

The most significant strides in soft¬ 
ware development during the past 
couple of years have been in products 
that run on the 8088 and 8086 processors 
under the MS DOS operating system. 
IBM’s choice of the 8088 and MS DOS 
in its PC have caused just about every 
other computer and software company 
to jump on these bandwagons. Lotus 
Development’s 1-2-3 and Symphony, 
Microsoft’s Windows, Framework, 
Ovation, Open Access, SuperCalc3, 
VisiCalc Version IV, and Context MBA 
— all are third-generation products that 
supposedly leave standard Apple soft¬ 
ware in the dust. 

This generation gap between MS 
DOS software and standard Apple 
software is not wholly imaginary, but it 
is not as all-encompassing as it might 
seem. The ability of 16-bit processors to 
access more than 64K of memory at a 
time has enabled software companies to 
produce larger, more powerful pro¬ 
grams. Most software developers find it 
less time-consuming to put lots of 
features in large programs than it is to 
work out ways to improve the function¬ 
ality of small programs. 

But many MS DOS programs, even 
today, are basically CP/M or Apple 
products that have been converted to 
run under the more recently popular 
MS DOS. Such converted programs 
may be a little more convenient because 
they can spread out in a PC’s large 
RAM and not have to access a program 
disk as often, but they are functionally 
very similar. 

Where the generation gap looms 
largest is with so-called “integrated” 
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programs that combine spreadsheets, 
graphics, word processing, or other 
applications, or that are a good deal 
more powerful in themselves. A spread¬ 
sheet case in point is Lotus 1-2-3, which 
was the most popular application pro¬ 
gram in 1983, and which offfrs a much 
larger spreadsheet area than, say, 
VisiCalc, and several other advanced 
features. 

Unquestioned winners such as 1-2-3 
notwithstanding, Apple Computer has 
publicly ignored the MS DOS revolu¬ 
tion for years, and even now does not 
embrace it explicitly. Nevertheless, the 
Apple H’s tried-and-true flexibility has 
enabled other geniuses to make MS 
DOS coprocessors available, so you can 
enjoy the same software spoils as the 
IBM tribe without defecting. Spread¬ 
sheet-wise, this means you can now run 
huge, lightning-fast programs like 1-2-3 
on your own little Apple. 

Using MS DOS software on an Apple 
II involves the processor, extra RAM, 
and the disk-drive formats. An 8088 or 
8086 processor will run MS DOS, but it 
must have access to enough RAM to 
store both MS DOS and the application 
program you want to run (the minimum 
for most high-powered applications is 
256K). But even if you could stick in an 
8088 board and stuff enough RAM into 
your Apple, you would still need a way 
to get MS DOS and the application 
software into the computer. Your 
Apple’s standard disk drives use a 
unique format that allows a maximum 
of 143K of storage per disk, while MS 
DOS-compatible computers use a 
320K or 360K capacity disk format. 

I point out these problems because 
you can, if you like, go out and buy a 
plain-vanilla 8088 board for your 
Apple. You can even get an Apple- 
formatted MS DOS system disk to go 
with it. But you’ll never find any MS 
DOS application software in the Apple’s 
143K format. You will have wasted 
your money, unless your goal is to 
develop application programs yourself. 
If you really want to run MS DOS 
programs on your Apple, you will have 
to change the processor, add RAM, and 
change your disk drives. 

But even if you make these changes, 
and can run any sort of MS DOS 
software on your Apple whenever you 
want to, will it be worthwhile to have 
that capability? 

□ On the plus side: Coprocessors can 



have a lot to offer. They let you run 
1-2-3 and other advanced spreadsheet 
programs. You get the ability to make 
larger models (1-2-3 can theoretically 
create spreadsheets containing up to 
500,000 cells). Thanks to the 8086 
processor, which has a 16-bit data bus, 
as well as a 16-bit processor (as opposed 
to the IBM PC’s 8088, which has an 
8-bit data bus), you get faster processing 
than you have with a standard Apple or 
an IBM PC. And because of the high- 
quality RGB (red-green-blue) color 
output, you can use integrated spread¬ 
sheet/graphics programs that produce 
nice color business graphics from your 
spreadsheets (this also requires an 
expensive RGB color monitor, though). 
□ On the minus side: There is the price, 
for one thing. It will probably cost more 
than you paid for your Apple, (but it is a 
lot less than you would pay for any other 
comparably equipped MS DOS com¬ 
puter). There’s also the question of 
getting up to speed with MS DOS and 
the new software. Lotus 1-2-3 is not the 
world’s easiest program to learn. Never¬ 
theless, there is all that extra power, 
instructions you define and then use at 
the touch of a keystroke, on-line help, 
graphics, 500,000 cells, and more. 

If it is solely spreadsheet improvement 
you’re looking for, this is not the most 
cost-effective solution, unless you have 
decided you can’t live without 1-2-3. On 
the other hand, more and more MS 
DOS software offers levels of perfor¬ 
mance not currently available to users 
of Apple software, and the chances are 
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that this gap will not narrow for a while. 

If you can wait a while, there are a few 
more coprocessor options for the Apple 
that will significantly improve your 
spreadsheet performance. You might be 
able to go out and buy either one of 
these processors now, but both of them 
will have to wait for operating-system 
and application software before they 
can do you much good. 

The older of the two is the Motorola 
68000, which is a 32-bit processor (with 
a 16-bit data bus) that Apple uses in its 
Macintosh and Lisa computers. 

A newer and more promising pro¬ 
cessor for the Apple II is the 65816, 
which was designed by the same com¬ 
pany that developed the original 6502. 
Apple is showing a lot of interest in this 
processor, because it offers the potential 
for upgrading the Apple II to a 16-bit 
computer, while allowing it to continue 
running its old, 8-bit software. The 
65816, like the 8088, uses a 16-bit 
processor with an 8-bit data bus. 

A less functional version of the 65816, 
called the 65802, has the advantage of 
being pin-compatible with the Apple’s 
6502 — in other words, you could 
simply unplug your Apple’s existing 
processor and replace it with the newer 
one. The 65802 has the same limit as the 
6502 on the amount of RAM it can 
address (64K), but it processes data 16 
bits at a time and should deliver pro¬ 
cessing speed similar to that of a true 
16-bit computer. 

Input devices 

Serious number-crunchers have long 
decried the Apple’s lack of numeric key¬ 
pad for data entry. Many hardcore 
spreadsheet users know a 10-key 
numeric pad by touch, and they have to 
slow down their pace considerably to 
enter numbers by using the top row of a 
standard Apple keyboard. 

The numeric keypad has been deliber¬ 
ately omitted from the Apple II series 
because it was, and continues to be, 
Apple Computer’s belief that computers 
with lots of keys are less friendly 
looking than computers with fewer keys. 
In keeping with this philosophy, the 
new Apple lie, which is aimed at the 
first-time user, does not even have an 
optional numeric keypad. 

Fortunately for business users, 
, though, the Apple II, II plus, and lie all 
handle an optional numeric keypad 
easily. ■ 
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Light years ahead 

The Sydney Morning Herald’s 
computer editor sees a 
growing role for lasers 


A lmost every major develop¬ 
ment in personal computing 
in the next two years will be 
connected with lasers and laser beams. 
The one exception will be screens for 
portable computers, an area of dark 
mystery. 

The three areas lasers are most going 
to affect are printing, disk drives, and 
user memory within the personal com¬ 
puter. 

My forecasts, based on the knowledge 
that the technology is sound and that 
the essential commercial skills are avail¬ 
able to make it work in the marketplace, 
are: 

□ Hard-disk technology as we know it 
today will die within five years, very 
possibly within two, and marginally 
within 18 months. 

□ The daisy-wheel printer has a market 
life expectancy of probably not more 
than three years, possibly not more than 
two. 

□ The dot-matrix printer also has a life 
expectancy as a business tool of prob¬ 
ably three years, possibly less than two. 
□ Within five years 20-megabyte capa¬ 
city in user accessible memories on 
personal computers will be common¬ 
place, and programs will expand to use 
all of that space through integrating 
video images with data information. 

□ About 90 percent of the typesetting 
and small commercial printing houses 
in Australia will disappear in the next 
five years. 

These are all fairly dramatic pro¬ 
nouncements that are guaranteed to 
arouse the wrath of concerned industry 
leaders, or computer salesmen, depen¬ 
ding on which title you prefer. These are 
also all based on relatively sound know¬ 
ledge and logical deduction, and are 
centred on the wonders of the laser. 

The laser, a non-spreading beam of 
light, is created in a fraction of a second 


By Gareth Powell 



and can be switched on and off through 
the use of a minute magnetic current. 
This is a vital concept because it affects 
the whole future of computing. Bear it 
in mind while I now try to substantiate 
my forecasts. 

□ Hard-disk technology as we know it 
today will die within five years, very 
possibly within two, and marginally 
within 18 months. 

Laser disc technology will have taken 
over completely. The standard for the 


industry will be a 4 , /2-inch disc that will 
hold 74 megabytes of information and 
will retail at, say, $20 a disc. This is not 
pie in the sky; the technology exists and 
the race to get it to market is already on. 
I forecast 4^ inches/74 megabytes as 
the standard format simply because 
Sony and Philips have signed an agree¬ 
ment to this effect. 

The background to this system is 
interesting. Experiments with laser disc 
technology started some years ago, but 
gained impetus when Sony wanted to 
make a record-playing equivalent of 
their immensely successful cassette 
“Walkman”. That technology has now 
been used for car systems and, shortly 
to come into production, computer 
disc systems. The modifications needed 
to make it work for computers were 
very small. As it stood, the sound 
system could read preformatted discs 
that could hold, say, the names and 
addresses of everyone in the United 
States, Australia and Britain. 

By adding a write head — and my 
guess is that about a dozen manufac¬ 
turers are working on practical vari¬ 
ations at the moment — it is possible to 
take a blank and start loading your own 
information on to it. 

But there is a slight drawback here: 
you cannot erase what you have written. 
Is this vitally important? No. With so 
much memory, it would take several 
years to fill one disc. And auditors will 
rub their hands in glee to know that 
there is an unerasable audit trail on an 
accounting disk. 

Toshiba has now developed a 
system you can erase and then write on 
again. It has designed the write head so 
that instead of the laser actually pitting 
the surface of the disc it only slightly 
changes the chemical composition of 
the surface. The test machine has run 
through over a million cycles and it still 
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has less than one in a trillion (10 to the 
power of 15) errors. 

These drives will be amazingly cheap, 
and my guess is that they will be 
available this year for about $2000, but 
they will rapidly fall in price because of 
immense competition to less than $ 1000 
— at which point all hard disks are 
dead. 

□ The daisy-wheel printer has a market 
life expectancy of probably not more 
than three years, possibly not more than 
two. 

The reason for the demise of this slow 
and singularly inefficient machine, 
which is a lineal descendant of the 
original typewriter, is the laser printer. 
Hewlett-Packard already have one on 
the market for less than $5000 before 
tax, and it produces a perfect page every 
eight seconds in almost total silence. If 
you want it in typewriting, as in the daft 
phrase “letter quality”, you can have it. 
You can also have it in a variety of print 
faces. 

A laser printer is effectively a laser 
scanner lashed to a photocopying 
machine. The guts of the Hewlett- 
Packard machine, and most of the 
others about to be introduced, are built 
by Canon, but Hewlett-Packard has 
added all sorts of bells and whistles. 

Note that this is the Mark 1 version. 
The speed at the moment is tied to the 
fact that the scanning beam bounces off 
a revolving mirror to leave a light- 
sensitive spot on the photocopying 
drum. The revolving mirror is the weak 
link, and speed has to be kept down to 
stop it getting the high speed wobbles. 
This system will soon be replaced by 
a holographic method involving no 
moving parts. At this point you will be 
getting a full page of typing per second, 
or faster. 

There is simply no way daisy-wheel 
printers can stand up to this onslaught 
because the laser printers are quieter, 
faster, cheaper, inherently more reliable, 
produce a better result, and can incor¬ 
porate graphics. 

□ The dot-matrix printer has a life 
expectancy as a business tool of prob¬ 
ably three years, possible less than two 

The reasons for its eventual demise 
are much the same as for the daisy- 
wheel printer. Lasers will get cheaper 
and faster. There seems little doubt, 
because they are an extension of photo¬ 


copying technology, that they will even¬ 
tually become part of a photocopying 
system, making them even cheaper and 
more cost-effective. 

Dot-matrix printers have now just 
about reached as far as they can go 
technologically. True, they can produce 
results that almost rival a daisy wheel, 
and they are relatively cheap. But they 
need tractor feed paper to be even 
reasonably efficient, and they are so 
noisy they have no place in an office. 

The question is when they will be 
replaced, not whether. If laser printers 
drop below the $3000 mark every dot¬ 
matrix printer used in an office will be 
doomed. 


It is relatively easy to 
convert laser printers 
into self-contained 
typesetting and printing 
machines 


□ Within five years 20-megabyte capa¬ 
city in user accessible memories on 
personal computers will be common¬ 
place, and programs will expand to use 
all of that space through integrating 
video images with data information. 

Look at current technology. The 
256K chip is not only a reality, it is 
already getting to a state of oversupply 
on the market. Working models of a 
one-megabit chip have already been 
produced by IBM and others. 

With IBM Personal Computers and 
their myriad clones there is a theoretical 
upper limit of about one megabyte of 
RAM because the machines use a 16-bit 
microprocessor chip that has built-in 
restrictions on the amount of memory 
you can have for the user to play with. 
But the w^y of the future lies not in 
16-bit chips, but in 32-bit chips as used 
in the Macintosh and shortly to be seen 
in sundry other machines. And with a 
32-bit chip the theoretical maximum 
memory is in gigabytes, not megabytes 
or kilobytes. 

If the computer can easily access that 
amount of memory without using any 
fancy tricks like bank switching, and if 
one-megabit memory chips are cheap, 
there will be little point in choking down 
the memory, which, in turn, will make 


the job easier for the programmer. 

It is far harder to write a small elegant 
program crammed into 4K than to write 
an integrated program when you have a 
space as large as all outdoors to play 
with. The availability of this amount of 
memory will be regretted by a few purist 
programmers who will complain about 
the profligate waste of memory. Users 
will not be overly concerned, because 
they will get programs that are simpler 
to use and understand. 


it win uc possiDie to 
use graphics of video quality within a 
program. At the moment a single image 
of a video screen uses about three 
megabytes of memory. As you do not 
have that sort of memory on a personal 
computer the question of integrated 
video displays is academic. 

When such memories become avail¬ 
able the temptation to use video-quality 
images will be irresistible. Programs 
expand to occupy slightly more memory 
space than is readily available, which 
forces personal computer makers to 
add more and more memory to sat' f 
the demand. This has been a consta \ 
theme in the development of pe rS o 1 
computers, and will now pick up speed 

An oral researcher in Ottawa is work 
mg on memories that use'a laser tech 
n.que and give 10 to the power of 15 bits 
per square centimetre — that is 10 
million gigabytes in an area as large as 
your little finger nail. 8 

□ About 90 percent of the typesetting 
and small commercial printing houses 
in Australia will disappear in the next 
live years. 

It is relatively easy to convert laser 
printers into self-contained typesetting 
and printing machines. In Hong Kong 
at least two magazines are already 
totally set in this way. With this tech¬ 
nology you will not just print out a letter 
or an invoice - you will print out the 
letterhead or the design of the invoice at 
the same time. And color is just around 
the corner. 


I have seeil many of these develop¬ 
ments. I have used many of the test 
machines, and they work extremely 
well. As the Duke of Wellington said to 
the British troops at the lines of Torres 
Vedras: I don t know what you do to 
the enemy, but you frighten the hell out 
of me.” m 
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A Guided Tour of Macintosh 

Ustm. EsporuneiU. and Enjoy Learning 


Mousing Around 


FATMAC: PACKING 
THE MISSING PUNCH 


S ix months ago I reviewed the 
Macintosh, and that review 
brought me more mail than 
any piece 1 have ever written. I got 
letters telling me 1 was wrong: that the 
Macintosh was a gimmick, a flash in the 
pan, and that I was foolish to call it a 
“breakthrough”. 1 got letters telling me 1 
was wrong: that the Macintosh was the 


By John Anderson 


With the arrival of the 
FatMac, Apple’s place 
in the business market 
might now be secure 


greatest thing to happen in computing, 
and I was foolish to poke holes in such a 
miraculous development. 

The response was gratifying, at least 
in one sense: it showed that my point of 
view was at once suitably awed and 
suitably critical to offend the extremists 
at both ends of the spectrum. That 
pleased me nearly as much as the hand- 
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ful of complimentary notes 1 received. 

My conclusions in that article were 
neither profound nor heretical. Quite 
simply, 1 asserted that the introduction 
of the Mac was a milestone in the 
history of personal computing, but that 
the machine had some rather serious 
problems that could not be-overlooked 
simply because its user interface was so 
strikingly elegant. My bottom line was 
that the Apple Macintosh represented a 
hefty and heady promise of what a 
computer might one day come to be. 
The question was, could it fulfil that 
promise? 

That question remains today, though 
we are closer to an answer. But let me 
make one thing perfectly clear at the 
outset: I am a user. There is a Mac on 
my desk at work and a Mac on my desk 
at home. So don’t assume that to show 
loyalty to a piece of hardware you must 
not criticise it. 

It was easy then and it is still easy 
now to dismiss the Mac out of hand. 
In a way, Apple’s California trendiness, 
laid-back pitch, and open-collar media 
image may ultimately work against Mac¬ 
intosh sales. When it comes down to 
business, buyers want white button- 
down collars and pin-stripe suits. 

Let’s take it a step further and dare to 
suggest that two of the Mac’s very 
hottest features also militate against its 
popularity in the business world: it is 
too small, cute, and sexy; and it is much 
too easy to use. 

But the cosmetic issue is far from the 
most significant. The main factor 
hurting Mac sales in the business market 
today is that it is “not powerful enough”, 
a legacy of the old 128K machine. The 
fact is that the 128K Mac is top-heavy 
with overhead devoted to its slick user 
interface, leaving precious little memory 
for the actual jobs at hand. I stick by my 
original assertion that the Mac was 
never a 128K machine on the early 
drawing board. I would guess that 256K 
was the target, but the need to lower 
costs eventually wiped out the option. 
What was left was an incredibly neat 
little machine terribly restrained by 
memory limitations. This was the most 
serious flaw I could find in my initial 
report. 

And although some good I28K soft¬ 
ware has made an appearance for the 
machine, by and large the Macintosh 
software scene was rather disappointing 


last year, both in quantity and quality: 
The cardinal sin in any Mac software 
trade-off is to sacrifice needed features 
for ease of use, and unfortunately many 
Macintosh packages are guilty of that 
transgression to quite some degree. 

Many of the programs that are avail¬ 
able today in very powerful MS DOS 
incarnations have been bowdlerised in 
some way, shape, or form in order to 
bring them to fruition on the 128K 


Because bigger chunks 
of data can be stored at 
a time, disk-swapping is 
cut to a minimum 


Macintosh. I can mention two prime 
examples: DB-Masterand Think Tank. 
Both now run on the Macintosh, albeit 
in a highly abridged form. In order to 
release a Macintosh version, both manu¬ 
facturers traded off features — an un¬ 
desirable transaction, to say the least. 

Now the 512K Mac has hit dealers’ 
shelves and has been dubbed, much to 
the chagrin of McDonald’s, the FatMac. 
The FatMac packs its punch into the 
same mother board as the 128K Mac, 
with the replacement of 16 memory 
chips on its lefthand side. This fourfold 
gain in RAM can also be fitted to 
existing 128K Macs. The option adds 
about $1000 to the list price of a 128K 
machine — whether purchased initially 
or fitted as un upgrade. 

The only hint that the FatMac is any 
different from a standard Mac is its 
nameplate, and since that nameplate 
appears on the back of the machine, it is 
a quiet self-announcement. But when 
you start using it, the difference is 
readily apparent. 

I’m going to assume here that readers 
who use the Mac regularly have pur¬ 
chased a second disk drive, if not a hard 
disk unit. For them, the bother of disk¬ 
swapping is already in the past. So 1 
won’t dwell on the improvement 512K 
makes on a single disk machine. 

Certainly if I were to be limited to a 
single disk machine, I would do my best 
to make that machine a FatMac. 
Because bigger chunks of data can be 
stored at a time, disk-swapping is cut 


to a minimum. Even on a dual-drive 
system, file transfer time is cut dra¬ 
matically. 

But that is a minor advantage of the 
512K Macintosh compared to its im¬ 
provement in computing power. From 
a maximum of 10 single-spaced pages 
per document in MacWrite, the same 
program can yield an 80-page document 
on the FatMac. (A new version of 
MacWrite uses virtual memory tech¬ 
niques to allow 50-page documents on a 
128 K Mac and 250-page documents on 
a 512K Mac.) 

In MacPaint, the user interface is 
now silky smooth while scrolling the 
page,.rather than chopped by sporadic 
disk loads. In BASIC, desktop tools can 
be called up during program execution 
without disturbing screen memory or 
the stack itself. In MacTerm, the text 
buffer is huge; in Multiplan, spreadsheet 
size can be increased dramatically; in 
other existing software packages, the 
useable workspace can be quadrupled. 

Even more significant, however, is 
what the FatMac can do for software 
under development. Features that 
would have to be lopped off to make a 
program run in the 128K can be salvaged 
— even improved upon — i n the 512K 
1 wouldn’t be surprised eventually to 
two versions of a single product like 
Lotus’s integrated package or Microsoft 
Word - for which 512K would be 
required to take full advantage of all 
features, but a limited version would 
run on a minimally configured machine 

By developing products for the Fat¬ 
Mac, software houses can subvert the 
reputation that Mac software sacrifices 
power for ease of use. We Mac users 
know that software can do more and be 
easier to use at the same time. 

So should you opt for a FatMac or 
an upgrade? The answer to that question 
is without a doubt a resounding yes. 
The remaining and real question is 
when will a FatMac or upgrade be for 
you. The upgrade chips themselves, 
256K dynamic RAM chips, are still 
relatively rare and relatively expensive. 
1 would not be startled if chipset costs 
were cut in half or even less — within 
a year. 

When the next generation Mac ap¬ 
pears, it will probably sport a megabyte 
of RAM as standard equipment, and 
512K will be considered paltry. It’s all 
relative. ■ 
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Everybody, that is, using or 
intending to use computers. 
But with one proviso-we 
can’t give you all the options, 
only the best. 

Our service starts with 
the best brains - 200 in fact, 
highly trained and experi¬ 
enced. Busy tailoring the 
finest hardware (from IBM 
and Hewlett-Packard) 
together with the world’s 
leading software, towards 
your specific business needs. 
Round the clock and round 
the country. 


AC1034/TC 


Pleas 
I I’m ir 


Please show me what computer service is all about. 
T ’ interested in the following: 


Name_ 

Company- 
Address_ 


1 


-Position- 


P’code 


Phone 



Personal 

computers 


PC training 



IBM mainframe 
processing 


Computer 
communications 1 



Software, 

in particular. 



IBM PC 
maintenance 

Information 

banks 


To ACI Computer Services. 

Sydney: 57-59 Anzac Pde Kensington 2033 (02)662 7011 Melbourne: 541 Blackburn Rd 
Mount Waverley 3149 (03) 543 6166 Brisbane: 7th Floor 303 Coronation Dr Milton 4064 
(07) 369 5877 Adelaide: 625 Port Rd West Croydon 5008 (08) 268 1933 Perth: 32 Kimrs Park 
West Perth 6005 (09) 322 2730 Canberra: City Mutual Bldg Hobart PI 2601 (062) 47 0988 


irkRd^J 


We’re large, national and 
well established. And far 
more versatile than most 
realise. So whether you love 
computers or hate them, we’ll 
make it easy to live with them 
-as we’ll show you if you tick 
off your areas of interest and 
give us the chance to demon¬ 
strate the true meaning of 
computer service. 


MED 

Computer Services 
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The mainframe connection 


% jy #hat can a mainframe do 
\ M that an Apple can’t? 

\# V# Equipped with two stan¬ 
dard floppy-disk drives, an Apple II- 
series computer provides approximately 
280K of on-line storage; a single-drive 
Macintosh gives you about 400K. Al¬ 
though this may be fine for many appli¬ 
cations, it can sometimes be a severe 
limitation. One way to get around the 
problem of insufficient storage is to 
hook up to a mainframe computer. 

It’s not uncommon for a modern 
mainframe system to have up to five 
megabytes of memory in the CPU alone, 
with 200 to 400 megabytes of on-line 
disk storage. Many of the bigger systems 
even go into the gigabyte (billions of 
bytes) range. In addition to providing 
ample storage space, mainframes have 
very fast processors that allow access to 
programs with processing power that 
no micro can match. 

On the other side of the coin, an 
Apple computer can perform some tasks 
more efficiently than a bigger system 
can. When it comes to throwing together 
a quick letter, a microcomputer can’t be 
equalled. Mainframes also lack the per¬ 
sonal touch that popular microcom¬ 
puter spreadsheet programs provide. 
An Apple devotes all of its attention to a 
single user. 

“If you have ever operated some of 
the system programming facilities on 
mainframes, you certainly won’t want 
to do it again,” says Rick Geiger, 
manager of advanced developments at 
Apple Computer in the US and a 
specialist in the field of mainframe-to- 
micro communications. “Those main¬ 
frames can be very difficult to use at 
times, especially when you are com¬ 
peting with many other people for the 
processor’s attention.” 

During periods of heavy activity, 
hundreds of users may be connected to 
one mainframe computer. This situation 
often results in delays as long as 15 to 20 
seconds before the machine responds to 
your commands. In a business setting, 
this extra time quickly adds up and 
results in poor productivity. 

A more serious situation arises if a 
mainframe goes down completely, and 
this is not an uncommon occurrence. 


By Charles Doherty 


Linking Apples to 
mainframes gives you 
the best of both 
worlds. Here we look at 
the problems and the 
advantages 


Every user is left in the cold, unable to 
do the simplest task. Again, productivity 
suffers, sometimes with devastating 
results to a business that depends on 
computing. Relying solely on a main¬ 
frame is putting all your eggs in one 


basket 

A personal computer, on the other 
hand, devotes all of its computing power 
to you, and can respond almost instan¬ 
taneously. In fact, mainframes spend a 
great deal of their time doing tasks that 
personal computers can do more effi¬ 
ciently. Freeing a mainframe from this 
burden results not only in faster re¬ 
sponse, but also in a much more eco¬ 
nomical approach in the long run. Data- 
processing managers predict an expand- 
ing role for microcomputers alongside 
mainframes, both as stand-alone pro¬ 
cessors and as data-entry terminals. 

To operate any data-processing 
system efficiently, you first have to take 
a careful survey of your needs. The 
needs analysis will help you understand 
what tasks need to be done and how 
much computer power is necessary for 
tocL Rv defeating certain tasks to 


smaller machines, a system operator 
can keep the “heavy artillery” free for 
the work it does best. 

Fortunately, you can have the best of 
both worlds: the high speed and mass 
storage of a mainframe, along with the 
convenience and economy of an Apple. 
Recent developments in hardware and 
software enable Apples to link with 
bigger systems to share both data and 


processing power. 

Even if your business does not have 
an in-house mainframe, you can still use 
one. Most metropolitan areas have data- 
processing facilities that make their 
equipment available to outside users. 


Charges vary from system to system 
and are based on the amount of storage 
you use, the length of time you are 
connected to the system, and the actual 
CPU (computer function) time. 

Anyone who stores or requires access 
to large amounts of data will appreciate 
an arrangement of this type. For 
example, if you use an Apple to handle 
the records of your retail store, you may 
find that the system lacks the mass 
storage you need to deal with a 10,000 
name mailing list. Renting space and 
time on a mainframe gives you a con¬ 
venient, secure place to store this data, 
as well as an easy way to add or delete 
names. 

Also, most mainframe systems in¬ 
clude high-speed printing facilities. 
Printing 10,000 mailing labels may be 
an ordeal for a micro-size printer, but 
bigger machines can do the job easily. 

Connecting to a big system also gives 
you access to huge pools of information 
in various specialised fields. The com¬ 
puter system of a big insurance 
company, for example, may store statis¬ 
tical data on thousands of clients — data 
that an agent in the field may need i n 
order to design a customised policy. By 
linking a personal computer with the 
larger system, the agent can access the 
necessary information. Just as easily, 
the agent can send data, such as a daily 
or weekly report. 

Rather than placing an extra burden 
on a mainframe, using a microcomputer 
actually lessens that system’s work load 
and results in better performance all 
around by distributing some of the pro¬ 
cessing work to the microcomputer. 
Also, adding a micro is not much more 
expensive than adding an additional 
terminal, and the investment often pays 
for itself with the reduction in operating 
expenses. 

Until recently, of course, mainframes, 
and micros have lived in two separate 
worlds. The data-transfer techniques 
most big systems use are completely 
alien to those microcomputers employ. 
What’s more, mainframes move data at 
a faster rate than microcomputers can 
read. And to transfer information 
successfully, you need both hardware 
and software. 
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Apple produces a series of products 
designed for this purpose. The Apple 
Protocol Converter and Apple-line are 
hardware devices that let you use Apple 
products with several popular main¬ 
frames. Both convert the mainframes’ 
data-transfer protocol into a form that 
the smaller machines can understand, 
letting data flow easily between the two. 
Apple has also introduced the required 
software: Access for the Apple II and 
III series, and Lisa/ MacTerminal, for 
the company’s 32-bit machines. 

If a mainframe is in the same building 
as your Apple and you can reach it with 
direct wiring, connecting the equipment 
is easy. Add the proper protocol conver¬ 
ter, run the cables, and you are ready to 
go. This method of “local operation” is 
popular among executives who use per¬ 
sonal computers in their offices and 
have a mainframe nearby. 

If the two machines are too far apart 
for local operation, you transfer data 
back and forth over telephone lines. In 
addition to the protocol converter and 
software, this method also requires two 
modems, one at the micro and the other 
at the mainframe. 

Recently, a third technique has gained 
popularity. In this system, data is sent to 
the mainframe on a storage medium, 
namely magnetic tape. Most mainframe 
computers use nine-inch, half-track tape 
for data storage and retrieval. Hardware 
devices are now available that allow a 
microcomputer or a group of micro¬ 
computers to store data directly on such 
tape. When the job is ready, you load 
the tape on to the mainframe, which 
reads in the data and processes it. Data- 
transfer speed from magnetic tape is 
hundreds of times faster than the speed 
of telephone-line transmission. 

You don’t needs a modem or protocol 
converter, and the storage capacity of 
the tapes is so great (20 megabytes or 
more on a tape) that a week’s work 
often fits on a single reel. 

Mainframes and microcomputers can 
interact in several ways. One popular 
approach is to use the microcomputer 
as a “dumb” terminal. With this arrange¬ 
ment, the micro does little actual pro¬ 
cessing; its main function is to emulate 
one of the terminals the host computer 
uses. This type of link subjects you to 
many of the drawbacks of bigger sys¬ 
tems, long response time and high cost 
being the most serious. An advantage of 
this arrangement is that a microcom- 
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puter, unlike a terminal, can have a disk 
drive for storing data. 

A more efficient method is to use a 
technique called distributed processing. 
The micro serves as a complete, stand¬ 
alone computer — sometimes called a 
front-end processor — with all of its 
power available to the operator. You 
enter and process data on the smaller 
unit until you’re ready to “upload” it to 
the mainframe. The reverse is also true: 
you can download data from the main¬ 
frame and process it on the micro. 

This strategy is particularly helpful 
when it comes to analysing or updating 
small sections of a file — a job that a 
microcomputer can handle with ease. 
By doing a large share of the processing 
on the micro, you have to use the main¬ 
frame only for brief periods. Most work 
takes place while the two systems are 
disconnected. This approach insulates 
you from the mainframe’s long response 
time and wastes less of that system’s 
expensive time. 

Distributed processing also makes 
life easier for other mainframe users. 


Since you are not vying for such a large 
share of the processor’s time, you won’t 
have as detrimental an effect on other 
people’s operations. More users can 
operate from the same mainframe than 
would be able to otherwise. A machine 
that would be taxed to its limits with 
200 standard users can, with the help of 
distributed processing, often operate 
efficiently with many times that number. 

Using microcomputers in a local area 
network and transferring data via 
magnetic tape is the most cost-effective 
way of using mainframe facilities. Being 
passive from the mainframe’s perspec¬ 
tive, the micros are available for use at 
any time, regardless of the mainframe’s 
current work load. The technique allows 
finished data to run through the main¬ 
frame in a “batch” mode, a less expensive 
approach than doing the job interac¬ 
tively. What’s more, tapes can be batch- 
processed when the mainframe is least 
active, often late at night, resulting in 
further savings. 

Tape transfer does have its limita¬ 
tions. Since you have to move data from 


computer to computer physically, you 
can’t interact with the mainframe in real 
time. Rush jobs must wait until someone 
can transfer and load the tape. This 
system is best suited to tasks such as 
high-volume data entry, for which time 
is of less importance. 

Both distributed-processing and tape- 
transfer systems can operate indepen¬ 
dently of the mainframe. Even if the 
bigger system goes down altogether, 
you can still work on your micro¬ 
computer. 

Several hardware manufacturers have 
promised micro-to-mainframe tech¬ 
nology, but Apple is one of the few that 
has actually delivered. For this reason, 
many management-information- 
systems managers have already adopted 
Apple computers in distributed-proces¬ 
sing networks and as remote data-entry 
terminals. They have found that, in 
many cases, microcomputers are a 
logical choice over traditional main¬ 
frame-access methods. The final result 
is a system that is more powerful than 
the sum of its parts. ■ 



State of the IVIac 


I f any one word best described the 
response to Apple’s Macintosh at its 
introduction, it was excitement. The 
diminutive 68000-based fruit from 
Apple’s orchard was powerful, attrac¬ 
tive, and so easy to use. It had windows, 
pull-down menus, and even a mouse. 

Upon its small rounded shoulders the 
Macintosh carried an awesome weight: 
the future existence of Apple Computer, 
and the last hope for a viable alternative 
to the implacable IBM PC. 

It’s a tribute to the boldness of the 
basic Mac design that anyone would 
take seriously the competition between 
a 640K, mature, conservative micro 
from a $40 billion company and a 128K, 
unsupported, radically new, mighty- 
mite from a company less than one-20th 
the size. But Apple encouraged this 
comparison by proclaiming the new 
machine a powerful business computer 
“for the rest of us”. 

And just what software were the rest 
of us to run? When Mac made its debut, 
all that was available was MacWrite 
and MacPaint. Apple thoughtfully 


By Brad Hessel 
and Redmond Simonsen 


One year on, the 
Macintosh is 
outgrowing its 
limitations 

bundled these two packages with the 
machine — it knew it had to have them 
since there was nothing else. 

Multiplan from Microsoft hit the 
market shortly after, but unfortunately 
the early version had some disturbing 
bugs. The only languages available in 
the first months were BASIC, also from 
Microsoft, and MacForth from Creative 
Solutions. 

In the showroom, some would-be 
drivers kicked the tires, looked under 
the hood and said, “Only one drive? 
Why is it so slow? No daisywheel printer? 
No built-in language, integrated soft¬ 
ware, or expandability? The numeric 


keypad is optional? No video port? No 
parallel port or bus connection? I hav e 
to buy an Imagewriter? No mainframe 
connection? No color? I have to use this 
mouse? Where are the slots? Where i s 
third-party software? Is this really a 
business computer?” 1 

So how has the Macintosh changed 
in the year or so since its birth? Let’s first 
examine how the hardware — the Mac 
itself and the availability of peripherals 
— has changed, and then let’s take a 

close look at the software. 

Macintosh memory. In September last 
year, Apple announced the availability 
of the FatMac, a Macintosh with 512K 
RAM. At the same time, it announced 
that owners of the 128K Mac could 
upgrade its memory for around $1000, 
which caused some grumbling among 
the Mac pioneers. The immediate benefit 
of the increased memory was that users 

of MacWrite and Multiplan could create 
larger documents. Also, MacPaint users 
found that some parts of the program 
ran faster since an*entire picture could 
be stored in memory. 
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However, the long-range benefit of 
increased memory will be that more 
powerful programs can run on the Mac. 
For example, Lotus Development Cor¬ 
poration has developed Jazz, an inte¬ 
grated software product that will run on 
a 512K Mac with dual disk drives. 

Disk drives. The Macintosh has an 
integral 3 , /$-inch floppy disk drive, which 
was the only mass storage device avail¬ 
able at introduction. Now you can add a 
second floppy drive (available from 
Apple and other suppliers) or choose 
from a selection of hard disks. Tecmar, 
Corvus, and Davong, among others, 
offer add-on hard disks with capacities 
from 5 megabytes up. A hard disk 
greatly increases storage capacity and 
speed of operation, but some bugs 
surfaced in the early releases of the 
accompanying software. 

The General Computer Company 
sells a 10-megabyte hard disk, the 
Hyperdrive, mounted inside the 
Macintosh. It also supplies a disk con¬ 
troller board piggybacked on to the 
Mac’s digital board. This configuration 
allows a 5 megabits per second transfer 
rate of data to and from the hard disk. 
Normally, with outboard hard disks, 
connected to the Mac’s serial port, the 
transfer rate is limited to about 700 
kilobits per second. 

Printers. One of the most annoying 
limitations of the Macintosh at its 
introduction was that it supported just 
one printer, Apple’s Imagewriter dot¬ 
matrix printer. This condition has been 
alleviated somewhat by products that 
supply printer drivers or hardware 
interfaces for other printer models. For 
example, SoftStyle sells a printer driver 
called Epstart that will let you use an 
FX-80 or JX-80 dot-matrix printer with 
the Mac. For daisywheel printers, pro¬ 
ducts like Creighton Development’s 
ProPrint provide the drivers necessary 
to let you hook your Mac to most of the 
popular models. Some printers, such as 
Okidata’s ML92 and 93, are factory 
configured to interface with the 
Macintosh. 

Now, of course, there is Apple’s Laser 
Writer, which is revolutionary. It will 
make it feasible for the Mac to function 
as a low-end typesetting system. Mac 
specialist Ted Keating, from Logical 
Solutions, thinks the combination of 
Mac graphics and LaserWriter “could 
open up a whole new industry sector”. 
Communications. Like the printers at 


the Mac’s introduction, standard 
modems couldn’t be used with the 
Macintosh due to a lack of communica¬ 
tions software. Even Apple didn’t sup¬ 
port communications at the time. Now 
Apple’s MacTerminal, as well as other 
packages, enables the Mac to communi¬ 
cate over the phone lines with modems. 

The long-awaited AppleTalk network 
also offers new possibilities. At $75 a 
connection in Australia, AppleTalk 
opens Mac up to the world of data 
communications and shared databases. 
As Ted Keating says: “Before, the Mac 
was just a clever machine. Now it is a 
clever business system.” 


AppleTalk opens Mac up 
to the world of data 
communications and 
shared databases 


Specialised hardware. The Mac’s excel¬ 
lent graphics has attracted specialised 
hardware, such as the ThunderScan by 
Thunderware. It’s an optical scanning 
device that attaches to the Imagewriter 
printer and digitises any printed image 
so that it can be used as a MacPaint 
document. 

Software. Even though the FatMac has 
been available for some time, just about 
the only “serious” software you can use 
with it is Multiplan. After a whole year, 
the only word processor for the Mac 
until recently was MacWrite, which left 
much to be desired. Now we have the 
superb Microsoft Word, and word- 
processor utilities such as Mega Merge. 

Apart from Jazz, there is no inte¬ 
grated software, no really powerful 
database manager, no alternative 
spreadsheets — in short, no “power” 
software to enable the Mac to compete 
successfully as a business computer. 

Jazz, however, from all reports is 
mind-blowing. One computer executive 
who has worked with Jazz believes that 
it will “blow Symphony and Lotus 1-2-3 
away”. 

Strong efforts are now being made to 
produce software for the Mac. The 
release of several significant packages in 
the near future appears almost certain. 
The following products illustrate the 
trends of current and forthcoming 
software support for the Mac. 


Applications languages 

Mac Forth is a full implementation of 
Forth with hundreds of additional 
commands to control the Mac ROM- 
ware. With a workspace of 50K in the 
128K Mac, MacForth is the most useful 
applications language available . . . 
unless you want to sell your program 
(impractical) or give it away (impos¬ 
sible). In either case, you would run foul 
of this package’s absurd licensing agree¬ 
ment. 

Macintosh Pascal. Sophisticated 
application of windowing makes it pos¬ 
sible to watch output and / or data as the 
program proceeds step by step. This 
interpreted version of Pascal is com¬ 
patible with LisaPascal but closer to the 
ANSI standard. Imagineering has the 
Pascal Development system on sale for 
$275. 

Microsoft BASIC. Allows multiple 
window editing of programs, including 
an output window. Supports both the 
Mac’s ROM-ware and access to Multi¬ 
plan file data. Near-compatible with 
other computer implementations of 
Microsoft BASIC. Limited to a 20K 
workspace in the 128K Mac. 

Microsoft BASIC 2.0 is also now on 
sale in Australia. It is a great improve¬ 
ment. 

Mac Fortran (77) is available through 
CompuMusic. 

Word processing 

MacWrite. The infamous 10-page 
limit on document size expands to 80 
for 512K Mac users. A new resident-on- 
disk edition reportedly will free RAM 
for 128K Mac users who need to work 
with bigger files. Given the slow speed 
of the Mac disk drive, it remains to be 
seen how good a solution that will be. 

MegaMerge is a mail-merge utility 
that integrates with MacWrite and 
makes it almost useable. 

Microsoft Word supports footnotes, 
page numbering in Roman numerals, 
two (or more) columns per page, a 
glossary of user-defined often-used 
“boiler-plates”, and more. . .everything 
for the writer except a spelling checker. 
Spreadsheets 

Multiplan. The old standby is signi¬ 
ficantly improved thanks to its new 
Mac ROM-ware support features, most 
notably the mouse interactions. This is 
one application that does not suffer 
from the Mac’s lack of cursor control 
keys. Selecting cells, rows and/or 
columns — not to mention menu 
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options — with the mouse is significantly 
more efficient. Multiplan was the one 
piece of “power” software for the Mac 
in its first year. But the early versions 
had some bugs, which have now, we 
hope, been solved. 

Databases 

1st Base is a relational database appli¬ 
cation allowing simple “programming” 
using IF-THEN-ELSE statements to 
refine sorts. Special features support 
report formatting, printing up to five 
labels at a time, and mail merge. It’s a 
straightforward database program, one 
of the best available for the Mac. 

Microsoft File is an excellent file 
management system, with good selec¬ 
tion and report functions. Data can be 
passed through the Clipboard to other 
Microsoft programs. 

OverVUE is a hybrid database/ 
spreadsheet program aimed at small 
business use. It is remarkably powerful 
and easy to use. 

PFS:File is the Mac version of this 
famous member of the PFS series. The 
program can save up to eight print 
formats, and it has been redesigned to 
take advantage of the unique Mac 
features. 

Filevision is the first database soft¬ 
ware to support user-designed symbols 
(drawings), an interesting approach to 
databases. But you have to know how 
to draw, and, amazingly, you can’t use 
MacPaint-created files. The program’s 
rudimentary sorting capabilities also 
limit its utility. 

Integrated software 

Jazz combines word processing, data¬ 
base, spreadsheet, communications, and 
business graphics functions. It requires 
a 512K Mac with a second disk drive. 
Graphics 

MacDraw, which can be used with 
illustrations as large as 3 metres x 2.5 
metres, employs rulers, many lines and 
shapes, and other sophisticated graphic 
aids. 

Microsoft Chart is a serious business 
graphics program that can use data 
from Multiplan, MacWrite, or Word 
files. You can invoke the standard Mac 
font, type style and high-resolution 
graphics patterns to customise pie 
charts, bar graphs, point graphs, area 
graphs, etc. A capable if unimaginative 
application that omits such niceties as 
three-dimensional effects on bar charts. 

Click-Art, Mac-the-knife, Art Port¬ 
folio, Animation Tool Kit and the Da 


Vinci series of ready-to-use artwork and 
illustrations are all now in Australia. 

Communications 

MacTerminal. Presuming you have a 
modem and the right cable, Mac- 
Terminal controls connections to com¬ 
mercial databases and bulletin boards 
and supports TTY, VT52, DEC V100, 
and IBM 3278 terminal emulation. 

PC to Mac and Back includes disks 
for the Macintosh and IBM PC (or PC 
compatibles) plus a cable to connect the 
two computers. It also includes a con¬ 
nector for modem communications. 
This package is a great “off the shelf’ 
solution for people who need to transfer 
files often between the two computers. 
This program isn’t yet in Australia. 


The Mac will find a 
place in business, but 
not as an alternative 
to the IBM family 
of microcomputers, 
except perhaps, 
in the small business 
sector 


Project planner 

MacProject. Electronic PERT-char- 
ting of projects allows dynamic editing 
of time parameters and work flow. 

Entertainment 

Mac Manager is among the first games 
designed expressly for the Mac. Mac- 
Manager is a compelling business simu¬ 
lation that employs clever window-based 
graphics. 

You can also get Frogger, Lode 
Runner, Mouse Stampede, Millionaire, 
Sorcerer, Zork I, II & III , and a host of 
other games now for the Mac. Most of 
them make excellent use of the machine’s 
graphic capabilities. 

Regardless of the hardware and soft¬ 
ware support the Mac is now receiving, 
its future remains cloudy. Despite 
Apple’s insistence that it is aimed directly 
at the business market we feel that it is 
not, and probably won’t become, a 
general purpose business computer in 
the same sense that an IBM PC is a 
business computer. 

We don’t mean that the Mac isn’t a 
serious computer or that it is a failure in 


any way. It only fails to fit its square 
little body into the round hole that 
corporate Apple is obstinately attemp¬ 
ting to jam it into. The Mac, we feel, is 
the quintessential personal computer 
for knowledge workers, but most cor¬ 
porate sales are not placing Macs on the 
desks of secretaries, or clerks. In Aus¬ 
tralia, it seems to be the machine for 
section managers. 

Apple needs to examine who is really 
buying the Mac, where they are using it 
and for what. A less expensive Mac 
(somewhere in the low teens) could sell 
to millions of individuals as an appliance 
computer to be used for both serious 
and frivolous purposes. 


The great market-stalling anxiety 
attack‘that followed the home com¬ 
puter shakeout of 1982-83 could be 
relieved by a machine of Mac’s obviously 
high quality and ease of use. The 
dormant home market seems to be th 
obvious market for the 128K Mac 
and it’s where competition is weakest 
The Mac will also find a place [ 
business, but not as an alternative to th* 
IBM family of microcomputers exccn^ 
perhaps, in the small business sector’ 
Rather, it will find corporate empl ov ’ 
ment as a special purpose device* to d 
business, professional, and education °\ 
graphics with software like Microsoft’ 
Chart, MacDraw, and exciting D • 
pherals like the ThunderScan* for ^^ 
house publishing with a typeset-quar?" 
laser printer (a huge vertical mark 
where the Mac could annihilate th* 
omnipresent low-end typesetting ^ 
terns of Compugraphic Corporation^ 
and for training applications where th 
mouse and icons are popular ne 

Only small business and independent 
professionals will adopt the Mac 
their primary desktop computer 
most likely role in large companies is as 
a workstation for publications and 
presentations. 


We hope that Apple would see this 
kind of future not as a defeat but rather 

as the enormous opportunity it is IBM 

has not been very successful in the home 
market and is still weak in the educa¬ 
tional market. The Mac is a natural 
winner in both. 


We think that Apple should ack¬ 
nowledge the direction that the Mac 
user has taken instead of insisting it 
knows better than its natural customers. 
If it does, we think that the Mac will live 
to see many more birthdays. H 
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OvenVUE undersold 


I n computer journalism, you very 
quickly come to terms with press 
releases. You quickly discover that 
every new program is “unique”and also 
apparently “revolutionary”. If it is even 
vaguely aimed at business use, the words 
“powerful”, “integrated” and “innova¬ 
tive” will float by a few times every 
paragraph, even if the program is only 
designed to make a Mac emulate a 
pocket calculator. There will also be a 
lot of talk about “lifting office effici¬ 
ency” and “reducing stock inventory”, 
and the value thereof. Naturally this 
particular program is “state-of-the-art” 
and “the most powerful and most 
versatile” ever devised. 

But Hallelujah, Tve discovered a 
program that escaped the treatment, 
and actually undersells itself. This, of 
course, now makes it “unique” and 
“revolutionary”. The program is called 
OverVUE,from ProVUE Development 
Corp, and it promotes itself simply as 
an “information manager for the Mac¬ 
intosh personal computer”. 

In fact, OverVUE combines aspects 
of both spreadsheet and database pro¬ 
grams. It is not nearly as powerful in 
either of these capacities as the leaders 
in their respective fields, but it is quite 
capable of satisfying most of the require¬ 
ments of an individual knowledge- 
worker or the manager of a small 
business. It is certainly more than 
adequate for general home use. 

In using spreadsheet formats as primi¬ 
tive database programs, Lotus 1-2-3 
showed the way, but OverVUE has 
taken the basic idea further. And, being 
designed for the Mac with mouse, it is 
extremely easy to use; point-and-click 
operating systems make much more 
sense with spreadsheet-type screen lay¬ 
outs than they do word processors. 

Since OverVUE is so obviously 
designed as a screen-based system, it is 
only fair to explain how the program 
works with a series of screen-dumps. 
The primary screen (see right) divides 
into three parts: the standard roller- 
blind type menu-bar at the top, the 
dialogue window into which you type 
your data, and the data window below, 
which displays the accumulated data 


By Stewart Fist 

Until now, such ease of 
operation has not been 
possible 

spreadsheet-style. You can move the 
cursor anywhere in the data window by 
pointing and clicking the mouse; double 
clicking on a cell position opens the 
dialogue window for data entry or 
editing. 

You can also move the cursor to a 
new data cell by hitting Return (down) 
or Tab (right), which makes it quick and 
easy to type without having to con¬ 
stantly reach for the mouse (MacWrite, 
take note!). 

The Set-up menu lets you add, delete, 
and swap columns of information 
(“fields” in database terminology), and 
to rename them or change the column 
width. Any of these changes (including 
the changing of column width) can be 
made without losing data, and the 
restructuring of the database is virtually 

£ File Print Edit Find Analyze 


instantaneous. For those who have 
lost a couple of years of tax records 
while trying to change a database field- 
size, this is cause for considerable 
enthusiasm. 

To change a column size, first select 
“Column Width”from the Set-up menu, 
then, using the mouse and pointer, 
change the length on the bar in the 
dialogue window. A change in the 
column width does not destroy data, it 
just hides it from view — as in VisiCalc 
and most other spreadsheet programs. 

The change in column width occurs 
only in that column selected by the 
cursor in the data window. Column 
widths and field lengths can be up to 62 
characters — not a lot by most database 
standards, but usually enough for mail¬ 
ing lists, inventories, etc. And there is no 
reason why two fields cannot be run 
together to get a larger data space if you 
need it. 

The Attributes menu gives OverVUE 
much of the power usually attainable 
only in programs like dBase by using 
the higher language levels. 1 must admit 
that much of my enthusiasm for Over- 


Math 


Setup 


Attributes 



Column Width 


Computer compart 


Insert Column 
Delete Column 


Company 

Rddress 

— , - — -. ■ — -I 

Column Name* 

Le Pcode 


Aadvark Computers 

RCI Computer Services 

31G*Femtree Gully Rd 

Sump Column 

7019 

3168 


Active Learning Systems 

30? Queen St 

Brisbane 

Qld 

4000 


ftddison Ues1ey Pub 1ishing 

6 Byfield St 

North Ryde 

NSW 

2113 


Rdvanced General Systems 

2-4 Bellevue St 

Surry Hills 

NSW 

2010 


Rid Systems P/L 

14 Cecil Street 

Gordon 

NSW 

2070 


Rmfac Pty Ltd 

5 Powel1 St 

Water loo 

NSW 

201? 


ftmpec Electronics 

21 Bibby St 

Chiswick 

NSW 

2046 


Apple Computers 

37 Uater loo St 

North Ryde 

NSW 

2113 


Archives Computers 

64 Clarendon St., 

South Melbour 

Uic 

3205 


Rrcom Pacific 

252 Rbbotsford Rd 

Mayne 

Qld 

4011 


Rrdent Information Servic 

19 Warartga St 

Dandenong Nor Uic 

3175 


Ashton Scholastics 

PO Box 579 

Gosford 

NSW 

2250 


RSI Rdvanced Systems Rust 

204-218 Botany Rd 

R1exandria 

NSW 

2015 


Rtac WSR P/L 

55 Lavender St 

Mi Isons Point 

NSW 

2061 


Rttache Software Rust. 

8 West Street 

North Sydney 

NSW 

2060 


Rusdat <WR> Computers and 

100 hi 11 Point Rd 

South Perth 

WR 

6151 
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IBS 
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The primary screen is divided into three parts. 
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Attributes 


Cancel ] [ Ok ] 


Computer companies 


Company 

Address 

City 

State 

Pcode 

0 

Aadvark Computers 


| Kingswood 

SA 

7019 


FCI Computer Services 

310 Ferntree Gully Ad 

Clayton Nth 

Uic 

3168 

• 

ftctive Learning Systems 

30? Queen St 

Brisbane 

Qld 

4000 


I ftddison Wesley Publishing 6 Byfield St 

North Ryde 

NSW 

2113 


Advanced General Systems 

2-4 Bellevue St 

Surry Hi 1 Is 

NSW 

2010 

' 

Aid Systems P/L 

14 Cecil Street 

Gordon 

NSW 

2070 


ftmfac Pty Ltd 

5 Powell St 

Waterloo 

NSW 

201? 


Ampec Electronics 

21 Bibby St 

Chiswick 

NSW 

2046 


Apple Computers 

3? Waterloo St 

North Ryde 

NSW 

2113 


Archives Computers 

64 Clarendon St., 

South Nelbour Uic 

3205 


Arcom Pacific 

252 Abbotsford Rd 

Nayne 

Qld 

4011 


Ardent Information Servic 

19 Maranga St 

Dandenong Nor Uic 

3175 


Ashton Scholastics 

P0 Box 579 

Gosford 

NSW 

2250 

' 

ASI Advanced Systems Rust 

204-218 Botany Rd 

Alexandria 

NSW 

2015 

V 

Atac MSA P/L 

55 Lavender St 

Hi Isons Point NSW 

2061 

•jjj:: 

| Attache Software Rust. 

8 West Street 

North Sydney 

NSW 

2060 

5 
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Column width is changed by using the mouse and pointer 


VUE comes from the simple error- 
checking mechanisms that can be menu 
selected. Attributes only apply to the 
column in which the cursor rests at the 
time, so different input/error checking 
can be established for individual 
columns. 

As in dBase II, you can nominate 
fields (columns) as alpha-numeric, 
numeric, or logical, and OverVUE also 
provides the dBase III field-type date 
(but unfortunately no variable-length 
memo field). The provision of phone 
and money field-types ensure that the 
data can be entered only in these 
standard formats — a simple but effect¬ 
ive entry-checking system. 

If you choose “Word Caps” from the 
bottom of the menu, then the program 
automatically capitalises the first letter 
of each word during entry, and “All 
Caps” capitalises the lot. This gives you 
a standard entry format for later key¬ 
word searching. 

“No Duplicates” provides an auto¬ 
matic rejection of data already entered 
into the selected column to ensure that 
you are not duplicating information 
(you can over-ride this if necessary). In 
dBase II or III this can be done only by 
running the data through a specially 
written program. 

“No Unique” is another interesting 
attribute to have fora data-field. When 


this is selected, new data will be rejected 
unless it matches other data already in 
the field. Naturally, you can override 
“No Unique” to make the initial entries. 
Its purpose is to ensure that entered 
data conforms to standard formats set 
by previous entries. 

For instance, in the state column, 
after NSW has been entered once, the 
program would reject the accidental 
entry of NSQ. This function, again, 
would require a complex high-language 
program in most database programs, 
but here it is activated by a click of the 
mouse. 

The Edit menu has the normal Cut, 
Paste and Copy functions, together 
with the ability to duplicate cells and 
lines. This is especially important for 
spreadsheet work, but unfortunately 
OverVUE falls down here a bit. You 
cannot duplicate columns, which would 
be more valuable than lines for most 
simple financial analysis work. 

The Find menu lets you search for, 
and replace, specific or general informa¬ 
tion. You can use the standard set of 
Boolean operators (thankfully spelled 
out in English) and you can Select from 
the database to create either a sub-set 
listing, or a summary of information 
within the primary database. 

The “Select” function allows you to 
combine two or more “Selects”, which is 


equivalent to using the “AND” Boolean 
operator. “Select More” is equivalent to 
the “OR” operator. (“Select for either 
Vic OR Qld” gives you more than just 
Vic.). 

“Select Reverse” is equivalent to the 
Boolean “NOT”. It rules out all those 
previously chosen, and selects those 
missed. “Select Unique’Tmds only those 
records in the datasheet that do not 
have duplicates. In some fields with a 
limited range of entry possibilities (i.e. 
states) this command will let you find 
typos quickly and easily — but of 
course it is much better to specify this 
(using Attributes) at the time of entry. 

The Analyse menu provides the 
normai “Sort Up” and “Sort Down” 
functions of most databases, but with 
OverVUE this sorting happens so 
quickly that there is no need for an 
index function. It takes less than two 
seconds to sort 1000 average records 
You can really appreciate the value of 
the Mac’s chip speed here. 

The “Group” command proved to be 
extremely powerful and a very u se f u i 
way to sort and manipulate data bv 
category. It shuffles the selected fi e i^ 
into groups, and then provides a 
“summary” line beneath each groun 
These Summaries can, in turn be 
grouped, deleted or used in string- 
search or mathematical ways. For 
instance, you can group together all 
companies by state, and use the sum¬ 
mary and math commands to count the 
numbers in each. 

Once this summary row has been 
established it can be used exactly the 
same as any other cell in the spreadsheet. 
Summary rows are identified by an 
automatic underlining, and the presence 
of an “*” at the left-hand edge of the 
screen. If you click on the the 
summary row becomes a standard data 
row — another click and it reverts to 
summary status. You can dump all your 
standard data rows by using “Remove 



Product: OverVUE 
Price: $395 

Requirements: Apple Macintosh 
Documentation: 144-page manual 
Skill level: Novice 
Supplier: Software Source, 

(02) 389 6388 
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UnselectecT from the Edit menu. 

This ability to group data and provide 
mathematical and string summaries is 
on the border-line between spreadsheets 
and database programs, and it makes 
OverVUE capable of providing facilities 
not generally found in either. A sum¬ 
mary can contain mathematic functions 
like sum or average, or it can simply 
count the number of entries under each 
selection heading. It can find the small¬ 
est value in the list, or the largest, and it 
works equally well with numbers or 
alphabetic characters. 

Mathematic functions are selected 
using the math menu, as you might 
suspect. Maths functions can be selected 
for individual cells, or for cells grouped 
together by the “Group”command. The 
“Running Total” command is reason¬ 
ably self-evident, while “Running 
Difference” allows you to automatically 
balance debits and credits in financial 
calculations. 

The “Equation” command lets you 
perform simple spreadsheet functions 
similar to Multiplan. If you have fields 
for “Price” and “Cost” you can enter an 
equation “Price—Cost”, or for geomet¬ 
ric calculations you could enter a 
formula like “Radius * 3.1416”. 

All the normal mathematical opera¬ 
tors can be used. Unfortunately Over¬ 
VUE does not readily allow you to 
access individual cells by a unique cell 
number, or create variables apart from 
the column names. 

The “Fill”, “Empty Fill”, “Sequence”, 
“Missing” and “Propagate/Unpropa¬ 
gate” commands simplify the entry of 
repetitive data. “Empty Fill” only fills 
blank cells in a column, while “Seq¬ 
uence” can be used to number a list 

(1,2,3,.x). Sequences can start at 

any point and have any size or 
increment. 

The Print menu provides a selection 
from either the standard print format 
“Data Sheet Image”, or up to eight 
different customised report formats. 

OverVUE is not going to replace 
either dBase or Multiplan as a serious 
business tool, but, as a simple substitute 
for both, it certainly has a place in both 
the home and small-business markets. 
A lot of intelligent thought has gone 
into the design, and you can easily learn 
to use it in a couple of hours; after a day 
or so you would throw away the manual. 
That is how it should be with computer 
programs, but up until now this ease of 


t File Print Edit Find Analyze Math Setup 





Computer companies Sri 

Company 

Address C1ty 


fllnh nhotir ^ 
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Radvark Computers 
RCI Computer Services 
Active Learning Systems 
Rddison WesIey PubIishing 
Rdvanced General Systems 
Rid Systems P/L 
Rmfac Pty Ltd 
Rmpec Electronics 
Apple Computers 
Archives Computers 
Arcom Pacific 
Ardent Information Servic 
Ashton Scholastics 
RSI Advanced Systems Rust 
Rtac USA P/L 
Attache Software Rust. 
Ausdat <UR) Computers and 


310 Ferntree Gully Rd 
30? Queen St 
6 Byfield St 
2-4 Bellevue St 
14 Cecil Street 
5 Pome I I St 
21 Bibby St 
3? Waterloo St 
64 Clarendon St., 

252 Abbotsford Rd 
19 Waranga St 
P0 Box 579 
204-218 Botany Rd 
55 Lavender St 
8 West Street 
100 Mi I I Point Rd 


| Kingsuio 
Clayton 
Brisban 
North F 

Surry b _ 

Gordon 
Water Ic 
Chiswic 
North R 
South t 
hayne 
Dandenc 
Gosforc 
Rlexancfr 


Alphabetic 
RlphaNumeric 
Numeric 
Phone 
Money 
Date 
Time 
VesNo 


Right Flush 

Ulord Caps 
Rll Caps 
✓No Duplicates 
No Unique 


Mi Isons Point NSW 
North Sydney NSW 
South Perth WA 
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The Attributes menu gives OverVUE great power... 



... but the Edit menu does not allow ceil and line duplication. 


operation has not been possible. The 
more 1 use the Mac with these new 
programs, the more I like it. 

I would like to be able to have a look 
at the code inside OverVUE. The 
makers claim that the program con¬ 
serves disk space by ignoring any blank 
padding in the data fields — which gives 


it, on average, double the capacity of 
other database management programs 
K-for-K. You certainly seem to be able 
to stick a lot of data into OverVUE on a 
128K Mac, so they have done something 
pretty smart here. The overall impres¬ 
sion is of a very neat and efficient piece 
of software writing. ® 
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Computer Producfs 

A division of Data Design( Engineering) Piy Ltd 

Suite 502, Pran Central, 

325 Chapel St, Prahran, Vic. 3181. 

Tel:(03) 529 8455 Telex: AA38888. 

Offices in Melbourne, Sydney, 

Canberra, Brisbane. 

DEALER INQUIRIES WELCOME. 

ALL/A328 


PC-SLAYE 
with IBM ‘Look - alike 
Terminals. 

Full support at no 
extra cost. 

The revolutionary PC-SLAVE allows the addition 
of up to 31 extra users all sharing the files and programs 
of your IBM PC - At half the cost and with none of the 
complications of a Local Area Network (LAN) 

Each new PC-SLAVE will run your PC software 
(Lotus, dBase etc) at twice the speed of the host PC 
and up to 10 times the speed of a LAN. PC-SLAVE also 
opens up your access to the worlds of Concurrent 
CP/M, CP/M and MS DOS. 

Each new station consists of a plug-in CPU card 
with up to lM-byte of on-board RAM, an IBM PC 
‘look-alike’ terminal, with identical keyboard layout 
and functions and RTNX software incorporating 
fail-safe automatic file locking and IBM standard 
record locking. 
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HOW BHP A/ODBD THE 
PITFALLS OF MICROS 


T he Big Australian, BHP, 
foresaw the personal com¬ 
puter revolution, and avoided 
the headlong rush into them that has 
dogged many smaller businesses. In 
March 1983, just as the first IBM PC 
was officially released in Australia, 
BHP decided to establish a personal 


By Graeme Kemlo 

Taking it 
quietly was 
the key to 

success 


computer support centre, but to “hasten 
slowly”. 

The man who headed the centre, and 
was largely responsible for the personal 
computerisation of a company that 
already had one of Australia’s most 
extensive mini and mainframe instal¬ 
lations, was Lloyd Borrett. 
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“In many ways the decision was a 
pre-emptive one,” Borrett says. “We 
decided to get in there and see where 
PCs could take us.” Borrett had come 
from the coal-face — or, more correctly, 
the ore face. He was a trades assistant 
to a fitter at Iron Baron, South Aus¬ 
tralia, in 1976, before moving to Mel¬ 
bourne as a trainee computer pro¬ 
grammer. He was one of the first people 
in Australia with an IBM PC, having 
imported one in September 1982, and 
the logical choice for promotion from 
systems programming. He left BHP in 
January this year to join Melbourne 
IBM dealer HiSoft as support co¬ 
ordinator. 

“At the time the DP dictum was: 
‘Thou shalt get involved in micros or the 
department will die’,” Borrett says. e 
didn’t hold to that, mostly because we 


didn’t have all that many users on 
micros and so not too many demands 
that they be looked at. The other 
catchcry was: ‘Thou shalt form an 
information centre for end users. 

^ “The computer literates in BHP were 
users of the IBM and Control Data 
mainframes or Data General minis. 
They had applications including stati 
3S financial planning and graphics, 

and fourth-generation languages. 

Borrett says there was a package 
railed Supercomp, now known 
c mnucalc for spreadsheeting on the 
C ° n Tand a TRS-80 model II with 
v'cicalc had performed budget prepa¬ 
rations for the DP department since 

ea ^Ve 98 recognised the potential of 

cnreadsheeting,” Borrett says. Butm> 


one was promoting it to users, and 
generally there were none of the great 
demands for a PC on every desk. We 
had time to evaluate the PC before too 
many started asking questions.” 

BHP’s decision in June 1983 was to 
standardise on the 1BM PC and the XT, 
announced at the same time but not 
then available. Software was the then 
little-known Lotus 1-2-3, instead of the 
popular Multiplan and Visicalc. 

“Already other subsidiaries were 
looking at PCs and many were using 
Multiplan under CP/M, so they were 
unlikely to want to change to this thing 
called 1-2-3,” Borrett says. His direct 
responsibility was only BHP head¬ 
quarters in Melbourne, and it was 
decided “we would offer support for 
those systems we recommended”. 

“By getting in early we would provide 
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an intelligence service,” Borrett says. 
“Even though the DP departments of 
Newcastle and Port Kembla were bigger 
than head office, we were to lead by 
example. It was a noble idea and overall 
reasonably successful. We hastened 
slowly with incremental expansion, by 
filtering users we would take on board.” 

The first user was Dick Johnson in 
the steel operations department. He had 
a micro at home and an array of 
equipment in his office to communicate 
with mainframes, minis and bureaus. 
His work was largely based on Control 
Data’s Cyber, which was being made 
redundant in favor of an IBM 3083 
mainframe. 

Borrett concluded that Johnson was 
the perfect candidate, as much of his 
work could be run on the stand-alone 
PC or on the mainframe using the PC as 


a terminal. “He was more experienced 
and knowledgeable than most users — 
an ideal candidate, able to support 
himself,” Borrett says. “He got an IBM 
PC XT with mono and color screens 
plus a H P six-pen plotter. First his Basic 
programs were ported over from the 
Cyber. Later he added graphics output 
to these programs, then turned his 
attention to the possibilities of spread¬ 
sheets.” 

The next user was, in Borretfs words, 
a typical PC user-manager, Peter 
Pickles, a national sales manager in 
steel marketing who finds 1-2-3 the 
answer to his problem. He had been 
generating figures from the mainframe, 
and printing them out after a three-hour 
run for analysis by hand. 

From then things moved more 
quickly, with mainframe users adopting 
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D ick Johnson, one of the first 
people in BHP to have a non¬ 
mechanical calculator, was 
also first with a PC. 

The senior planning engineer with the 
steel operations group gave away his 
ker-plunking mechanical adding 
machine for the modern desktop version 
in the late 60s. At the time it was a major 
step forward; Johnson spent much of 
his day working with spreadsheets 
planning resource availability for steel 
production at BHP sites around 
Australia. 


It was something to get one of these 
new calculators, but 1 found I was at my 
desk calculating all day long," Johnson 
says. Not only were the budgets long 
and complicated, but there were many 
changes and these required manual re¬ 
calculation. Inevitably 1 would forget 
an effect of a change and inaccuracies 
would creep in. I had an accuracy 
problem to add to my time problem.” 

Johnson recognised that computers 
were probably going to help, so he 
moved progressively from a punch-card 
reader hanging off the mainframe to 
printer terminals and visual terminals in 
the late 70s. “Accuracy certainly 
improved, but there were no time gains 
for the first few years,” he says. 

By that time he had bought himself a 
personal computer for home use — a 
Cromemco — and he could see the 


value of one at work, but the PC 
support group in BHP was pushing for 
the IBM, and Johnson did not agree. 

“It was not the best machine available 
in terms of speed and capacity, but 
Lloyd Borrett argued — quite rightly in 
retrospect — that it would attract a 
wealth of software,” Johnson says. 

Soon Johnson was revelling in the 
IBM PC, shifting Basic programs from 
the mini and mainframes he had been 
using a Basic compiler. But the major 
change was a program then unknown in 
Australia: Lotus 1-2-3. 

“It offered the spreadsheeting 
capability to cope with constant changes 
— people changing the rules, changing 
their ideas,” Johnson says. “I had been 
running a fairly old program, which 
equated the raw steel production back 
to its components — iron ore, flux, 
coke, coal, blast furnace capacity — 
and tied them all together to make sure 
the budgets matched. It had carried 
with me across all the systems we had 
used on mainframes and minis, but 
finally Lotus 1-2-3 solved the problems.” 

Johnson tried 1 -2-3’s big brother. 
Symphony, but abandoned it after a 
week, suggesting that “it was very good 
in combining text and spreadsheets, but 
it sucked a lot of memory out of the 
XT”. 

Johnson believes that BHP’s 
approach to the personal computer 
revolution might provide some lessons 
for business. “They went into it with 
mild reluctance; they had their fingers 
rather badly burned a few years earlier. 
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micros in marketing and branches. 

BHP’s first PCs were 64K, dual 
320K-drive configurations, but the 
motherboard was upgraded with an 
AST Megaplus 256K add-on board 
with serial and parallel ports, calendar 
and clock. After the first year they were 
all XTs with 10 megabyte hard disks 
and 256K motherboards. 

“I was accused of putting together a 
Rolls-Royce configuration with the XT, 
but I don’t think there’s a case where a 
machine has not been upgraded,” 
Borrett says. 

“As dedicated word processing was 
provided by a Wang system, nearly all 
users were just running Lotus 1-2-3, but 
there was an emphasis on graphics and 
we thought they would soon want more 
than 1-2-3 could offer.” Things move 
more slowly than expected. ■ 


spent a lot of money, and could quite 
plainly see they hadn’t got results. Over 
the years they had built one of the best 
computer installations in the country, 
but nevertheless with the PC rush they 
were never quite wholehearted. 

“There are a lot of PCs around BHP 
now, including 65 at the Port Kembla 
works alone, but we are not yet at the 
stage of one for every desk. That will 
probably come because we have quite 
clearly 97 percent of the battle won. But 
not everyone is going to be given one on 
whim. They will have to make out an 
intelligent case to get one.” 

Johnson says one of the strengths of 
BHP’s move into PCs was the early 
decision to standardise. “I’m not a great 
rap for the IBM, but the decision to 
support only the IBM meant we all 
worked together and pulled together, 
he says. “That doesn’t mean we all use 
our machines in exactly the same way, 
or even as the support group recom¬ 
mends. We run a totally different 
directory structure to the floor below, 
and Kembla probably has different 
needs again.” 

The support group and EDP man¬ 
agers do not dictate or attempt to 
control the use of PCs. “A PC, after all, 
is a personal computer,” Johnson says. 
“An information centre provides inform¬ 
ation and you don’t want control, you 
want advice and the freedom to use the 
machine in the best way for you. Overall 
it has worked out very well — there’s a 
lot of value in doing it the way BHP 
has.” ■ 
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Users aren’t stupid 


have noticed lately what 1 consider to 
be an absolutely appalling trend: 
software developers are starting to 
confuse “user-friendly” software with 
“user-stupid” software. Since most 
users arenlt stupid, this is an unfortunate 
mistake that results in products with 
capabilities far below what most of us 
could use. 

If you have any doubt about the 
market for software that offers power at 
the expense of ease of use, consider 
dBase II. Here is a program that is a 
pain in the neck to learn — it has a 
whole damn programming language in 
it, and it is virtually impossible to get 
full power out of d Base without learning 
that language. 

That little problem has not hurt sales, 
though. The only program that looks 
like it might even come close to knocking 
dBase II off its pedestal is dBase III. 

Symphony is another excellent 
example. Most of the reviews of Sym¬ 
phony have panned its difficult-to- 
master interface, yet dealers cannot 
keep the program on the shelves. 

Although some of the market en¬ 
thusiasm can be attributed to a built-in 
demand from 1 -2-3 upgrades, the fact is 
there are users out there who need the 
power of Symphony, are quite capable 
of mastering it and, more important, 
are willing to spend the time necessary 
to do so. (This is not an apologia for 
Symphony, however; I do feel it could 
be improved. Framework, on the other 
hand, is magnificent as it is.) 

The point I hope to drive home is this: 
software should have an intuitive 
interface so that new users will be 
attracted to it. But beyond that, software 
designers must hot assume that only 
morons are attracted to user-friendly 
interfaces. 

In the best of all possible worlds, 
good software will present users with a 
hierarchical interface - a simple but 
possibly cumbersome interface giving 
way to one that is faster, more powerful 
but more complex as the user gains 
familiarity with the program’s “sub¬ 
merged” features. 

One of the “old men” of word 
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processors serves as an excellent 
example of this point. Much as everyone 
loved to malign WordStar, it sold well 
partly because it had just such a 
hierachical interface: If the user took 
more than 1.5 seconds (or whatever) to 
pound out those multi-character com¬ 
mands, the program automatically 
helped by putting up a menu. 

This was a clever way of submerging 
an advanced feature: the absence of 
menus is only apparent if you are 
working quite quickly — if, in other 
words, if (to quote Hendrix) you re 
experienced”. 

There is something for everyone in a 
scheme like this: menus for the new 
user, and no menus (and no attendant 
delays and annoyances) for the advanced 
user. Even more important, as a new 
user picks up speed he will automatically 
shed the menus he no longer needs. 
(Somehow, potential buyers must have 
discovered the well guarded secret that 
WordStar wasn’t all that hard to use, or 
it would not have hung around the top 
of the charts for so long.) 

The lesson is this: programmers 
should by all means build user-friendli¬ 
ness into their programs, both to attract 
new users and to hold on to old but 
infrequent users. At the same time, they 
should build in powerful expert-mode 
features and shortcuts that users can 
“grow into” automatically as they gain 
experience. 


As 1 see it, many software developers 
for Apple’s menu-driven Macintosh — 
and, indeed, Apple itself — are making 
a critical error by neglecting the second 
half of this lesson. Digital Research, 
with its Macintosh-like GEM, has a 
chance to outshine its parent simply by 
submerging advanced features into 
what would otherwise be a totally 
menu-driven program. 

Apple has shown it has a limited 
understanding of this use of menus by 
including control-key combination 
equivalents in some of the menu com¬ 
mands. That’s great, because after 
seeing “Control-S” next to the menu 
command “Save” the first 10 or 15 times 
you use it, you’ll start using the Control- 
S key combination without even think¬ 
ing about it. (It’s faster.) 

Apple’s error — and one 1 hope 
Digital Research and others writing for 

GEM and TopView don’t make _ is 

that only a few of the menu commands 
have control-key equivalents. 

This is an absurd omission. There is 
no way a programmer can know what 
commands a particular writer uses most 
often in his word processor. Including 
control-key equivalents for every com¬ 
mand costs nothing, but it buys a lot of 
power for advanced users. 

Control-key equivalents to menu 
commands are just one type of “sub¬ 
merged’’feature that should be included 
for experienced users. Another seems so 
obvious that it should hardly be thought 
of as a feature for experienced users, yet 
the standard Macintosh has no cursor- 
control keys at all! That may be fine for 
new users or hunt-and-peck typists, but 
(as Microsoft found with a pre-release 
Macintosh version of Word that didn’t 
implement cursor-control keys) serious 
typists demand them. (The release 
version implements them.) 

The programming language in dBase 
and 1 -2-3’s macro capabilities are other 
types of advanced but submerged 
feature that have proven quite popular 
with users. Let us hope that a too- 
narrow focus on the user-friendly aspect 
of the interface does not submerge them 
forever. 
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Changes to Symphony 


You have bought a Lotus product, 
expecting to set the world on fire with 
your level of technical genius. But after 
sitting in front of the screen for three 
weeks pushing buttons, nothing is hap¬ 
pening. A malfunction perhaps? You 
can’t find the solution in the manual. 
Panic! 

But help is at hand. The Lotus Hotline 
is just a phone call away, and this 
monthly article will extend the services 
provided by Imagineering through the 
Hotline phone service, to help with 
problems or queries on all Lotus prod¬ 
ucts — 1-2-3, Symphony and Jazz. The 
service is available from 8.30am to 5pm 
Monday to Friday. If you have a prob¬ 
lem with any of these packages or a 
question about their function, ring me 
on the Hotline: (02) 211 4462. The 
service is free. 

Future articles will include items of 
interest, tips and techniques, as well as 
discussing the release of new Lotus 
products. 

L otus has added some extras to 
Symphony so that it sharpens 
your spelling (Spelling Add In), 
and allows thoughts to be noted without 
the need for initial structuring (Text 
Outliner Add In). There is also provision 
for new ideas to be added to Symphony 
(Add In Tools). And Symphony will 
soon have the ability to communicate 
with IBM mainframes, including emu¬ 
lation of 3278/9 terminals. The 
Symphony command language will also 
contain 3278/9 keynames. Another new 
facility will enable the transfer of infor¬ 
mation to Symphony or 1-2-3 in an 
acceptable format (Worksheet File 
Format). 

There is now a facility to convert 
1-2-3 macros to Symphony. This in¬ 
cludes an extra function. Range Input, 
to control the cell pointer, which can 
only move to unprotected cells. In the 
next few months there will also be an 
IBM Enhanced Graphics Controller 
and Enhanced Color Display driver for 
Symphony and 1-2-3. 

Lotus 1 -2-3 users are not forgotten in 
these new releases. New printer drivers 
will enable a greater variety of printers 
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By Adrienne Erwin, manager 
of the Lotus Hotline 

to be used with 1-2-3. These new drivers 
include the Epson LQ1500 letter-quality 
printer, the Epson JX80 color printer, 
the HP2225 Thinkjet inkjet printer, the 
HP2686 laserjet printer, HP7550 plot¬ 
ter, the IBM Color Graphics printer, 
the Okidata Pacemark 2410 printer, the 
Quadram Quadjet color inkjet printer 
and the T1855 printer. A Techmar 
Graphics Master, which provides 
graphics for monochrome screens, is 
now available. 

Additions to the range of computers 
on which 1-2-3 is available include the 
IBM 3270, the Convergent Technology 
NGEN Workstation and the 3!4-inch 
disk version of the Data General One. 

The memory of your computer is an 
important factor in governing the size of 
your worksheet. The following table 
will help you determine the size of the 
worksheet on a 256K computer. 1-2-3 
was entered via the Access Menu with 
10 as the global column width and using 
DOS 2.0: 

One cell uses: 

8200 bytes ALPHA entry 

11200 bytes NUMERIC entry 

3800 bytes FORMULA entry 

This is an average of 7733 bytes per cell. 

The minimum memory requirement 
for 1-2-3 is 192K and the maximum is 
640K on most computers. For Sym¬ 
phony, the minimum memory require¬ 
ment is 320K and the maximum is 
640 K. 

With both Symphony and 1-2-3, the 
simplest way to reduce the amount of 


memory used is to reduce the number of 
blank columns and rows in your work¬ 
sheet; and also to start your worksheet 
in cell Al. All Lotus products store the 
worksheet as one large rectangle, the 
top left corner being cell Al and the 
bottom right cell being the last column 
and row used. “Memory full” is a 
frequent problem because each time a 
letter or number is entered, or a cell is 
formatted, part of the available memory 
is used. Range Erase removes only the 
contents of the cell but does not release 
' the used memory. The command Delete 
and File Extract will give you more 
memory. 

To determine the size of your work¬ 
sheet, press the End key (or equivalent) 
and then the Home key. This will move 
the cell pointer to the bottom right cell 
of your worksheet. If this result surprises 
you a quick remedy is required. Delete 
all blank columns to the right of the last 
column used; then delete all blank rows 
below the last row used. The final step is 
to save your worksheet and then retrieve 
it again. Any extra memory is now 
available for you to use. Another cure is 
to use the File Extract command and 
send all your data to a new worksheet. 

If your are unsure about which 
version of 1-2-3 you own, when you 
next enter the program pause a moment 
when the screen says “Press any key to 
continue”. The version number is listed 
here. Version 1 A* is listed with the star 

in the centre below Version 1 A. 

Symphony and 1-2-3 can work on 

two screens simultaneously — one color 
graphics monitorand one monochrome 
monitor — provided the program has 
been correctly installed. People attempt¬ 
ing to install Symphony on two screens 
have had problems. If the file 
SYMPHONY.CMP is 237924 bytes, it 
will function successfully. But if the file 
is 237925 bytes, problems will be 
encountered. To remedy this, use the 
DOS Mode command in your 
AUTOEXEC. BAT file on your Sym¬ 
phony program disk. The command to 
insert is MODE CO80. That should fix 
the problem. Alternatively, return your 
disk for replacement to Imagineerings 
returns department. ■ 
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Backup or perish 


J ust how safe is your business? If, 
like many other small business¬ 
men, you have moved key busi¬ 
ness functions on to a computer, your 
business may be seriously at risk. Have 
you sat down and thought about what 
you would do if your computer was 
stolen, damaged, or the data on it 
corrupted? 

Put not your faith in the computer — 
Murphy’s Law should be engraved in 
big, bold letters on all computers — 
because mismanaged computers can, 
and do, cause businesses to go under. 

The real problem is that no matter 
how much you read items stressing the 
importance of security precautions and 
data backups, you are unlikely to do 
much about it, and will in time become 
yet another victim of computer compla¬ 
cency. Several events that highlighted 
the problems with computer security 
have happened to me recently. In the 
first case I was both the cause and the 
victim. 

Yes, after years of experience and 
many hours spent lecturing people on 
the risks of not doing backups, 1, yet 
again, fell victim to that computer-age 
problem of no backup. It was to be such 
a simple job, installing a memory card 
with an additional 256K of memory 
into my home computer. This computer 
has a 10 megabyte hard disk, and 
normally runs 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week, as the PC Connection 
bulletin board system. 

The 10 megabyte hard disk is almost 
full, which means it takes 20 or more 
diskettes and an inordinate amount of 
time to do a backup, which is the last 
thing you feel like doing at 11 pm. And it 
was such a simple change. 1 do it all the 
time. No problem. 

But 1 had one problem after another. 
The full story is too long and compli¬ 
cated to relate, but 1 ended up having to 
use a soldering iron to fix my keyboard, 
rebuilding the 10 megabyte hard disk 
without a full backup, using files 
scattered over about 150 diskettes. 1 got 
to bed at 5am. 

The lesson is simple. Always do a 
backup before doing anything major 


By Lloyd Borrett 


Failure to take 
precautions could 
send your business 
to the wall 

vith a computer. If you are going to in 
iny way physically change a computer 
relocate, additions, maintenance, etc), 

Jo a backup. If you are about to make 
iny major change to the software, such 
is adding a new version of a program, 

Jo a backup. If you are about to make 
significant changes to your data, such as 
in end-of-month run, do a backup. 
Perhaps Red Buttons could do a vari- 
ition of his “never had a dinner’ routine 
jsing the tag “do a backup .) 

And even then, doing a backup may 
iot be enough. The second case involved 

i customer who came close to losing is 

msiness, and yet appeared to have 
;aken all the right precautions. 

The phone rings. We are told that the 
customer has accidently started the end- 
of-year run instead of the end-of-month 
run of an accounting system. Naturally 
there are a lot of prompts and questions 
designed to prevent this, but, like the 
best laid plans of mice and men, things 
can still go wrong. 

A few quick questions, and we know 
there was a backup done last thing the 
night before and the end-of-year run 
was the first thing to be done that 
morning. The advice is to abort the run 
and restore the data from the backup 
set. I breathe a sigh of relief. At leas 
some people are aware of the need for 
adequate backups, and do them. 

But soon the customer is back on the 
phone. The restore from the backup set 
has aborted at diskette 10 of 18. Oh no_ 
The advice is to try to make a copy of 
diskette 10. This works. Now.use the 

new diskette when recovering the data. 
But it still doesn’t work. There is another 
backup. It’s two days old, but is promo¬ 
ted to No. 1 option. It aborts at diskette 

4. Other sets of backups are tried. All 


The situation is now desperate. A 
medium-size firm has just lost all access 
to its accounting information, and it 
would take months of work to rebuild 
from scratch. The system, complete 
with backups, is delivered to our office, 
and the resident technical genius is able 
to rebuild the data files from the cor¬ 
rupted backup diskettes. And this wasn’t 
as simple as it sounds: it took well over a 
day to do. 

Here we have a customer who has 
taken what would seem to be all the 
right precautions. Certainly there were 
plenty of backups, and more than 
enough different sets of backup disk¬ 
ettes. All gave no indication that they 
were corrupted. Have 1 frightened you? 

1 can assure you this case frightened the 
hell out of me. The customer came 
extremely close to having to spend 
months rebuilding the data files from 
scratch, and 1 doubt whether the 
business would have survived such a 
disaster. 

When 1 relate this incident to others 
they all say that of course this can 
happen if the PC DOS command Verify 
On isn’t issued before running the 
BACKUP program. I then watch their 
face drop as 1 explain it was. 

The format of the diskettes was 
corrupted. The disk verification 
CHKDSK would pick it up, and so 
would the RESTORE program, but not 
the BACKUP program. The solution is 
to run CHKDSK over every diskette 
after it is used as a backup (an extremely 
odious task), or to regularly run the 
FORMAT program over a set of back¬ 
up diskettes before using them. The 
latter solution is preferable, and it is 
now a feature of my “How to do 
backups” lecture. 

Shortly after these two events, 1 heard 
Kevin Fitzgerald, Australia’s leading 
authority on computer security, speak 
to a Melbourne PC User Group meeting. 
1 had attended several talks by Fitzgerald 
and read many reports of his activities, 
but it was worth being reminded of the 
problems (as if the previously described 
events were not enough). 

Questions asked by others in the 
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audience and discussions in the bar 
afterwards highlighted how little 
thought most people give to computer 
security, and the significance of the risks 
they are taking. 

I have always appreciated the prob¬ 
lem, and spent a great deal of time 
lecturing about it, but 1 still fall victim 
from time to time. There is always some 


risk, and complacency always seems to 
eventually set in. Thankfully I often see 
the problems of others, which gives me 
a much-needed jolt. 

However, 1 have never been in the 
position to put anything as important as 
a valuable business and the livelihood of 
others at risk. If you are in that position, 
estimate what it could cost to recover 


from some of the nasty situations you 
could find yourself in. How much time, 
effort and expenditure is it worth to 
avoid that situation? Are you prepared 
to do it, or do you like gambling with 
big stakes? ■ 

Lloyd Borrett is president of the Australian 
PC User Association, founder of the Mel¬ 
bourne PC User Group and support co¬ 
ordinator for HiSoft Australia. 


User groups 


PC 

Melbourne PC User Group, c/ o Pannell 
Kerr Forster, 500 Bourke Street, 
Melbourne 3000. Contact: Tim 
O’Connor (03) 605 2222 (w). Meetings: 
5.30pm, third Wednesday of month, 
Clunies Ross House, 191 Royal Parade, 
Parkville. 

Sydney PC User Group, c/o Deloitte 
Haskins & Sells, 15-19 Bent Street, 
Sydney 2000. Contact: Christopher 
Szanto (02) 221 231 l(w). 

IBM PC Users’ Group (SA), PO Box 
68, Walkerville, S A 5081. Contact: Don 
Richards (08) 261 9590(h). 


Perth PC User Group, c/o Rural & 
Industries Bank, GPO Box E237, Perth 
6005. Contact: Peter Fry (09) 427 3733 
(w). 

ACT PC Users’ Group, PO Box E188, 
Queen Victoria Tee, ACT 2600. Con¬ 
tact: Nick Hammond (062) 86 1102. 


Lotus 

Melbourne: Lotus Users Association, 
PO Box 4720 Spencer Street, Mel¬ 
bourne 3001. Contact: Robert Taylor 
(03) 267 4800. Meetings: 5.30pm, first 
Tuesday of month, Light Car Club, 46 
Queens Road, South Melbourne. 


Sydney: Lotus Users Association, GPO 
Box 5010, Sydney 2001. Contact: Ron 
Poliak (02) 29 5316. Meetings: 5.45pm, 
first Thursday of month, 7th floor 
conference room, Deloitte Haskins & 
Sells, 16-18 Bent Street, Sydney. 

Adelaide: Lotus Users Association, 
GPO Box 1969, Adelaide 5001. Contact: 
Paul Wragg (08) 223 5711. 

Brisbane: Lotus Users Association, PO 
Box 24, North Quay, Brisbane 4000. 
Contact: Bill Savage (07) 221 2144. 
Meetings: 5.30pm, first Tuesday of 
month, 30th floor meeting room, 
Duesburys, MLC Centre, 239 George 
Street, Brisbane. 


Bulletin 

boards 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Sorcerer CBBS 

(03) 434 3529 

Mi Computer Club BBS 

(02) 662 1686 

Tardis RCPM 

(03) 67 7760 

Micro Design Lab RCPM 

(02) 663 0151 

Omen IV RTRS 

(03) 846 4034 

Sydney Public Access RCPM 

(02) 808 3536 

East Ringwood RCPM 

(03) 870 4623 

Omen RTRS 

(02) 498 2495 

Gippsland RCPM 

(051) 34 1563 

Sydney TRS-80 User Group RTRS 

(02) 332 2494 

Gippsland MAIL BUS 

(051) 27 7245 

Dick Smith Electronics BBS 

(02) 887 2276 



Prophet Remote TRS-80 

(02) 628 7030 

QUEENSLAND 


Sydney Apple User Group 

(02) 451 6575 

Software Tools RCPM 

(07) 378 9530 

Sydney Osborne User Group 

(02) 95 5377 

Brisbane Tomorrowland 

(07) 286 2438 

Oracle TRS-80 System 

(02) 960 3641 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Sydney Sorcerer User Group 

(02) 387 4439 

Adelaide Micro User Group BBS 

(08) 271 2043 

Texas Instruments User Group 

(02) 560 0926 

Computer Ventures BBS 

(08) 255 9146 

Sydney Tomorrowland RBBS 

(02)411 2053 



Info-Centre BBS 

(02) 344 9511 

NORTHERN TERRITORY 

Newcastle Microcomputer Club RCPM 

(049) 68 5385 

Outback RCPM 

(089) 27 7111 



Omen 11 RTRS 

(089) 27 4454 

VICTORIA 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


PC Connection 1BBS 

(03) 528 3750 

Omen 111 RTRS 

(09) 279 8555 

HiSoft Australia IBBS 

(03)799 2001 



Computers Galore IBBS 

(03) 561 8497 

TASMANIA 


Melbourne Micro Computer Club CBBS 

(03) 762 5088 

Launceston RBBS 

(003) 34 0911 
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PC AUSTRALIA 


AMP buys up big 


T he AMP Society will take deli¬ 
very of more than 300 personal 
computers this year in the last 
phase of a major data processing over¬ 
haul. The 1BM PCs will be used by AMP 
sales representatives in the field and to 
expand the services in sales offices. 

AMP boosted its data-processing 
capacity last year by upgrading its IBM 
3081 Model K computers to 3084 Model 
Qs, which doubled the company’s 
processing capacity. 

Morris McLeod, manager of AMP’s 
data-processing division, says that the 
PCs will be used as stand-alone com¬ 
puters and as intelligent terminals on 
the company network. “Operating in¬ 
dependently, the PCs will enable the 
company’s representatives to obtain 
and keep records on their clients,” says 
McLeod. “After the first year we will 
start to connect them into our system, 
and that will give our sales offices access 
to corporate data. It will allow them to 
make quotes that are provided for on 
the mainframes but not on the PCs.” 

The PCs will run Microsoft Word 
and ISIS, an insurance industry package 
being distributed locally by ACL “It is 
an agency support package that com¬ 
bines record-keeping with management 
of the client base,” says McLeod. “We 
have also developed a quotation and 
policy illustration package ourselves. If 
staff want to run other packages, and 
don’t expect us to support their pur¬ 
chases, we will give them some dis¬ 
cretion.” 

McLeod says that the company’s 
managers will also use the machines. 
This year he expects to introduce about 
40 PCs into managers’ offices through¬ 
out the company. It will be up to those 
managers to decide whether they will 
use the PCs themselves or leave their 
support staff to run them. 

“We are also providing our sales staff 
with Hewlett-Packard’s hand-held 
micro, the 7IB. It will have a large 
proportion of our premium rates built 
in to it and it will be used for giving 
quotes in the field. 

“We don’t know how many PCs we 
will install ultimately, but we are talking 
about having one in each of our 200 
sales offices; then we will start putting 


By Angelica Jacobs 

IBM PCs will be 
used as both 
intelligent terminals 
and stand-alones 

them in the hands of some of our 3000 
sales representatives.” 

McLeod says the company needs 
extra computer capacity to support new 
services introduced last year and other 
services under development. The com¬ 
pany had sales of more than $2 billion in 
1983-84. “Last year was a good year for 
us,” McLeod says. “Business and de¬ 
velopment grew and the computer 
system was increasingly the driving 
force. We have been progressively 
announcing new products in the in¬ 
surance area, such as the mutual invest¬ 
ment linked contracts. This necessitated 
the upgrade.” 

AMP is also increasing the capacity 
of its data lines, leased from Telecom, 
which will be used to connect the 
personal computers to the host system 


next year. At the moment they are being 
used to turn one of the company’s two 
computer centres into a “lights out” 
operation — where there are no staff 
and the data entry is controlled from the 
primary centre. 

AMP has been an IBM user for 25 
years, since installing an IBM 650 
system in 1959. It is planning more 
upgrades for the coming year: a 60 
percent growth is direct access storage 
devices, and major enhancements to 
AMPNET, the company’s communi¬ 
cations network linking interstate and 
New Zealand offices to Sydney. 

Seventy extra staff have been hired 
for the project, and AMP is drawing on 
the resources of its subsidiary. Com¬ 
puter Sciences of Australia. CSA’s role 
should expand this year after the AM P’s 
successful bid for a banking licence with 
Chase Manhattan Bank. 

McLeod expects the PC side of the 
project to remain low key for most of 
this year; but as the mainframe systems 
are settled in and the PCs begin to 
connect to the host system, he expects 
to be spending more of his time on 
networking and security control. ■ 
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AUSTRALIAN 
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ACCOUNTANTS 


AUDIT TRAILBLAZER 


J ohn Pinnis has chosen an un¬ 
usual career path in electronic 
data processing, going from 
industry to academic research, to con¬ 
sulting, and finally into the public service 
as an EDP auditor. 

Pinnis, 32, is now director of EDP 
audit with the Victorian Auditor- 
Generafs office, working with bodies 
ranging from the State Electricity Com¬ 


By Tony Thomas 

Public service 
EDP audit chief 
is researching the 
use of operating 
system logs 


mission, with an installed EDP equip¬ 
ment base worth about $15 million, to 
the Workers Compensation Board, with 
a $50,000 installation. 

He is in the government's “special 
executive service", which means that his 
salary ($40,776) can swing up or down 
depending on his assessed performance. 
His earlier jobs included senior systems 
analyst at Ford. 
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Pinnis held the Arthur Young com¬ 
puter auditing research scholarship in 
1980-81 at Deakin University in Vic¬ 
toria. After completing his MSc, he 
worked for himself for another two 
years until he was cajoled 15 months 
ago into applying for his present job by 
Professor Brian Garner of Deakin, who 
had supervised his thesis. 

“1 was immediately impressed by the 
management and their perception for 
EDP,” Pinnis says. “They saw EDP as a 
positive factor for the office and public 
service, not merely as an audit problem. 
And 1 was keen to get back into audit 
full-time and exploit the skills I had 
developed at Deakin. There is a serious 
lack of EDP audit capacity in the public 
service and there are excellent career 
prospects for professionals.'” 

The Auditor-General’s office has 
seven IBM PCs and two Compaqs 
networked together with custom-written 
software running on a 3Com EtherSeries 
network. It also has two stand-alone 
Apples and a terminal connected to the 
Government Computing Services’ Bur¬ 
roughs complex for large-scale pro¬ 
cessing. 

Pinnis believes the establishment of 
the PC network in October last year was 
an Australian first for a government 
audit office (or chartered accounting 
firm) involving a non-word-processing 
network of more than two or three 
microcomputers. 

“The network provides us with cen¬ 
tralised control over all our micro¬ 
computer data files, ensuring that they 
are identified, classified and backed- 
up,” Pinnis says. “In addition appro¬ 
priate security is present, ensuring 
privacy of those files used by, say, the, 
Auditor-General, operational divisions 
and administration.” The network en¬ 
hances availability of computers 
throughout the office. Terminals are 
placed in accessible positions and all 
staff are encouraged to use them. 

“The audit office lives on the accumu¬ 
lation, analysis and the dissemination of 
information,” Pinnis says. “Frequent 
communication between officers is vital, 
and this results in many inter-office 
meetings, memos, and telephone calls. 
As soon as on asbestos problem in the 
buildings at Treasury Place is resolved, 
the office network will be extended over 
all three floors that we occupy. Facilities 
such as inter-office mail should sub¬ 
stantially enhance our communications 


capabilities by, for instance, sending 
one memo simultaneously to five people 
to arrange a meeting, rather than the 
statistical average of 12 telephone calls. 

“Administrative functions will be 
enhanced with the office network. For 
example, we have 186 water boards that 
are audited by contract to private-sector 
auditors. Each of these audits has seven 
stages, and we are developing a com¬ 
puterised system now to keep track of 
the stage each audit is at. We can tell 
with a few keystrokes whether the audit 
at country town X is due to start in 
September, or that at town Y the latest 
audit is complete, although the previous 
year’s for some reason is unfinished. 


Pinnis believes the 
establishment of the 
PC network in October 
last year was an 
Australian first 
for a government 
audit office 


“The network also allows us to use 
more sophisticated audit techniques. 
We continually evaluate what audit- 
related software is available for micro¬ 
computers and purchase the suitable 
packages. We are also developing soft¬ 
ware to assist in the audit process, and 
to make the user interface to the network 
and its capabilities as ‘user friendly’ as 
possible. 

“Our office is under the same man¬ 
power contraints as the rest of the 
public service. Government initiatives 
such as program budgeting, and those 
of the Auditor-General, such as compre¬ 
hensive audit, mean that we have a 
continued push to efficiency with our 
human resources. So it’s over to 
technology. 

“In the first half of 19841 conducted a 
review of the use of EDP in the Auditor- 
Generafs office, which was discussed by 
everyone in the office. The Auditor- 
General, Brian Waldron, has now estab¬ 
lished a working party of two senior 
field auditors, a senior administrator, 
and a senior EDP officer to review all 
our operational activities to see how 
information technology could enhance 
them. 


“The working party started work in 
January and is scheduled to finish in 
May. I dislike the term ‘office auto¬ 
mation’ but it seems the only way to 
describe what we’re up to. But whatever 
gets recommended will be put to cost- 
benefit tests. Maybe two years ahead 
some dramatic things could start. 

“We are willing to consider any 
advanced technology that will be avail¬ 
able in 1986-87. 1 imagine that issues 
such as verbal and optical input to 
computer, laser storage devices, exten¬ 
sive communications capabilities and 
sophisticated information management 
technology will be reviewed. 

“Two of the main thrusts of the 
working party are to look at information 
management in the office and at the 
support services available to all staff. 
The office has had an EDP audit 
function since 1973, and it has evolved 
from two officers to my current staff of 
10 .” 


Pinnis has been researching the po¬ 
tential use of operating system logs as 
an audit tool. “As the computer 
operates, it produces a record of what it 
has done, what programs, what files, 
who has used them, for how long,” 
Pinnis says. This information is very 
technical in its description, difficult to 
get at, and extremely voluminous With 
most mainframes, the log is a security 
item and access is restricted/The idea of 
using the logs as a computer audit tool 
had been bandied around a bit but 
put to the test.” not 

Pinnis’s research was able to reduce 
the log material to .003 percent of its 
original size and to hive off useful 
material for auditors. 


Pinnis surveyed 12 minicomputers 
and found that 60 percent of operating 
system logs had useful information for 
the auditor. The rest were insecure or 
useless for audit. The only logs being 
used for audit at present are IBM 
system management facility (SM F) logs. 

Log data is something an EDP 
manager won't normally volunteer to 


an auditor. “The payroll file might be 
kept under lock and key and used only 
when the payroll is run, according to the 
manager, Pinnis says. “The auditor 
normally has to take his word for it. 
With the log, you can see how much the 
file has been used for testing or purposes 
that the manager doesn’t know about. 
Maybe someone has inadvertently 
screwed up something on the file. If it 
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means that employees are being over¬ 
paid, no one is likely to complain. - ” 

Much more insidious things can go 
wrong in computer processing. Pinnis 
once found a day’s accounts receivables 
had been updated on to the accounts 
three times, and no one would have 
noticed until the end of the month. 

Pinnis says that Canada leads the 
world in EDP audit, and he is keen to 
introduce innovations from Canada and 
elsewhere here. In the late 70s he worked 
in Britain in EDP for 15 months, and 
has kept up a good network of inter¬ 
national contacts. 

“In-house training is a major activity 
for us,” Pinnis says. “Our policy is that 
we want the auditors to develop their 
own EDP skills. A measure of my 
success will be how quickly I manage to 
work myself out of a job! We were the 
first government organisation in Aus¬ 
tralia to import the Canadian C1CA 
course (in 1977) to train our staff in 
EDP audit techniques, and now my 
division puts 20 percent of its time into 
training financial audit staff in EDP 
and EDP audit skills. 

“We also have a formal secondment 
program in which two financial auditors 
are selected each year for a year’s work 
with the EDP audit division. They are 
trained in both EDP and EDP audit. 


and emerge with the skills to genuinely 
call themselves an EDP auditor. My 
only concern is how well we can hang on 
to them; there are many attractive 
vacancies in this field in the public 
service. 

“Our own success in filling EDP 
audit positions has not been good. For 
the last position we advertised outside 
the public sector there were 18 appli¬ 
cants, of whom four were worth inter¬ 
viewing, and the one we chose didn’t 
accept. 1 think that sort of story is pretty 
common in recruiting EDP auditors. 
Now we train our own with confidence 
that we have a pool of some 120 good 
auditors in the office, and EDP pro¬ 
fessionals can generally be employed. 
By combining these two skills we train 
our EDP auditors. For example, of the 
five senior staff in the EDP division 
three have audit backgrounds and two 
” DP. With the two skills there, we 
teach each other. 

“Generally, rather than dragging 
information back here to process we try 
to use the client’s installation for con¬ 
ducting the computer processing seg¬ 
ment of our own audit work. It is 
simpler to use files and equipment on 
site at such installations as the M M BW, 
the TAB, Community Welfare, and the 
Education Department. 


“However, this means that our staff 
must be familiar with a huge variety of 
hardware, because of its diversity in the 
public sector. Fortunately the Victorian 
Government now has a preferred- 
supplier policy, favoring Prime and 
Digital, and standardisation is in¬ 
creasing. 

“EDP has an incredible ability to go 
wrong if the opportunity is there. Look 
at the $250 million overpayment to phar¬ 
macists at federal level that went on for 
seven years because of a simple error in 
an original program specification.” 

Asked where the greatest concen¬ 
tration of problems were in EDP in the 
public sector, Pinnis says he has not 
reviewed that particular issue, but sees 
no reason for its being different to the 
usual 60 percent due to inadequate 
controls over the input and amendment 
of data that is quoted by several studies. 

And asked how public service life 
compares, he says: “After some tre¬ 
pidation I’m pleasantly surprised at the 
dedication of many of the people I’ve 
met, although public service procedures 
can be frustrating at times.” He says the 
deadline pressures are as heavy as any 
he has experienced. “And of course it’s 
not whether you meet them, but how 
well,” he says. ■ 


Accountants hear what 
computers cannot 

By Tony Thomas 


Convention is 
addressed on 
speech-recognition 
and a whole 
lot more 


D esigning computers that can 
recognise speech is proving to 
be a formidable task, David 
Hartley, chairman of David Hartley 
Computer Australia, told the national 
government accounting convention in 
Adelaide last month. He said successful David Hartley: beyond the hype there will be significant advances 
speech-using designs so far, such as ---^ 
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those that use simple commands on 
assembly line work, were of limited use. 

“IBM’s effort to come up with a 
speech input typewriter or word pro¬ 
cesser currently requires their biggest 
mainframe to drive it,” he said. “It has 
to be trained to the voice of the person 
speaking to it, and it can’t keep up with 
normal speech rates. When you do slow 
down your speed of talking, it then 
achieves recognition of 97 percent of 
your words. 

“It is a long way still from being a 
commercial project and it still can’t get 
your sense right. For example, it has 
trouble with ‘led’ or ‘lead’. Even worse, 
if you give it a sentence like ‘time flies 
like an arrow’, it has to select from four 
logical meanings and syntaxes, includ¬ 
ing one option where there is a variety 
of fruit flies called ‘time flies’ that enjoy 
eating arrows. 

“The problems compound with at¬ 
tempts at computer translations be¬ 
tween languages — a project on which 
Japanese computer researchers have set 
their hopes. Human language breaks all 
the rules, and no matter what rules you 
devise, there will be English sentences 
which break them. 

“Speech is a natural medium of com¬ 
munication, keyboards and screens are 
not,” said Hartley, noting that one 
computer translated the sentence “the 
spirit is willing but the flesh is weak” as 
“the whiskey is good but the meat is 
bad”. 

Hartley said the phrase “artificial 
intelligence” would become the most 
hated buzz-word for the next decade, as 
makers released floods of “artificial 
intelligence” products that really did 
nothing much. But beyond the hype 
there would be significant advances, 
including speech interaction, he said. 

Hartley’s speech covered trends in 
hardware and software developments, 
ranged from a roast of Telecom to the 
problems of standards for computer 
networks. Hartley said computer and 
communications technology were merg¬ 
ing, although telecommunications were 
far more regulated than computers The 
US and Britain were deregulating their 
telecommunications, a necessary de¬ 
velopment accompanying computer- 
phones, satellite technology and so on 

Telecom in Australia would fight de¬ 
regulation and he hoped it would lose. 
He said it would be very damaging to 


Australia in the long term if Telecom 
remained in tight control of communi¬ 
cations. If it did, much of the coming 
information technology revolution 
would pass us by, he said. 

Telecom could be said to be moving 
aggressively with computer-phones but 
from an industry viewpoint there were 
many disturbing aspects. “It is a major 
change in direction for Telecom to be 
directly in the market with micros with 
inbuilt phones. It is doing so with the 


Hartley said 
‘artificial intelligence’ 
would become the 
most hated 
buzz-word for 
the next decade 


advantage of controlling the regulations 
and tendering in ways that obey the 
letter of government intent but not the 
spirit. 

“That device that ICL will be sup¬ 
plying — potentially tens of thousands 
of them — was a one-line item in a 
PABX tender. When the computer side 
of the industry protested, Telecom took 
its usual holier-than-thou line because it 
had certainly ‘gone out to tender’. They 
won’t win too many friends with that 
approach.” 

Hartley said another key issue was 
micro-to-mainframe interaction in 
business. “People used to talk about 
mainframes dying out, but the main¬ 
frames are proliferating. IBM is selling 
micros as a tool to sell mainframes to tie 
corporate databases together. All major 
hardware and software makers are in 
the game of products to access main¬ 
frame databases. Among the big dif¬ 
ficulties are the varying system proto¬ 
cols. Local area networks (LANs) 
should be one of the great things for the 
next decade, permitting, in theory, a 
whole range of devices to interact. A 
few people have made valiant efforts to 
get Ethernet accepted as a standard 
(DEC, Xerox and Intel), and others 
have tried with Wangnetsand Applenets 
—Apple having since retreated to the 
use of Ethernet. 


“There are different types of LANs, 
unfortunately,” Hartley said. “This has 
led to a lot of confusion. People in the 
committee for the new federal Parlia¬ 
ment House have been so confused they 
have let tenders for both broad-band 
and base-band nets to be installed. 

“IBM has come along and released 
one micro product called PC Network 
developed with Wytek as a LAN for 
micros. IBM has promised the two 
systems will be able to talk to each 
other, even though they use different 
technology.” 

The protocol standards will probably 
shrink to three by the end of the decade 

— IBM’s in North America, and the 
international public-domain protocols 
X25 and OS1. “Even if the sorting-out is 
another victory to Big Blue (IBM), we 
will have a standard with protocols on 
local area networks that will permit 
genuine interaction among devices — 
certainly systems such as hundreds of 
micros.” 

Hartley was asked if the Australian 
Government could establish a single 
communications protocol or LAN as a 
standard to which everyone had to 
interface. Hartley said no — even 
Australia as a whole did not have 
enough clout for that, and could not 
afford to isolate itself from the rest of 
the world. “We would merely miss out 
on the cut and thrust of all these 
changes and advances,” he said. But 
one view was that government tenders 
should always specify a public-domain 
standard, so that as the system grew 
everyone would have a fair chance to 
tender for the enhancements. “We think 
we have a fair chance of convincing the 
government that way,” he said. 

Graphics standards are also a prob¬ 
lem, he said. Graphics are definitely the 
best way to communicate with humans 

— we relate well to pictures — and 
systems like the Macintosh are heavily 
graphics-oriented. Standards have not 
been defined well enough to let systems 
talk to each other — people keep 
coming up with new standards, at least 
four in the past five years. The latest one 
is the North American N APLPS, which 
the AT&T company and others are 
pushing as a successor to ASCII, 
encompassing characters, text an 
graphics. The bigger videotex systems 
are using NAPLPS and il it becomes a 
standard, graphics will be able to 
advance quickly in compatibility with 
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by Barry Simon: around three kilos of government money for $250, 
including the first year’s updates. 

Reserve your company’s copy now. Send the coupon today. 
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different terminals and printers. 

Hartley was cautious about fourth- 
generation languages, saying they were 
proliferating mainly on the mainframes 
and were not very efficient. He had 
implemented the IBM’s 4GL on micros 
but it took three hours to do a report 
that took one minute on conventional 
software. 

“Intrinsically 4GLs are less efficient 
than custom-written software, but 4GLs 
are winning because of their ease and 
flexibility in creating programs. When 
you weigh that against the cost of 
developing conventional software, you 
find the benefit depends on the mix of 
work than an organisation is doing. 


You would never use a 4GL for a very 
specific task that was not going to 
change — you would custom-write 
software for that. But with an appli¬ 
cation of 4GL involving random re¬ 
quirements, the loss of efficiency is 
more than outweighted by the flexibility 
gains. As micros grow in power, the 
possibilities for 4GL use will increase.” 

Hartley says that growth in off-line 
storage for micros is far from over. The 
density of information on disks will 
grow and he expects to see storage of 
hundreds of megabytes available, 
mainly the write-once, read-only variety, 
which are ideal for achival use. Soon 
optical devices will have read-and-write 


capability. These optical storage devices 
are the ones that will make office 
automation really possible — offering 
gigabytes of storage at comparable 
prices to that of today’s magnetic 
devices. 

On robotics. Hartley said that pattern 
recognition by “seeing” robots was 
another problem-ridden area. But by 
the end of the century, it would be 
possible to tell a robot to make you 
toast and bring you coffee. “We may 
not be socially ready for that,” he said. 
“It would be the first time in human 
history that housework is automated. 
Perhaps we have enough of a problem 
of unemployment already.” ■ 


Labor problem looms, 
ASA conference told 


I nformation-technology managers in 
the public sector face thorny problems 
in industrial relations, according to 
John Sewell, an assistant commis¬ 
sioner with the Federal Public Service 
Board. Addressing the Society of Ac¬ 
countants in Adelaide last month, 
Sewell said the board’s 1979 guidelines 
on staff consultations on technological 
change are now being revised to deal 
with the new problems. 

Under the guidelines, unions must be 
brought in early to discuss the changes 
in work conditions. “An immediate 
problem is to define what constitutes a 
change — a big department handling 
most of its work on a network of 
computers may have dozens of program 
changes in the pipeline at any one time,” 
he says. “Some will affect, say, the 
format of input or output, hence per¬ 
haps the visual display unit screen 
layout or the processing procedures. 
Some changes, like the introduction of 
a new version of the operating system, 
may change the way a computer opera¬ 
tor does his job. Do we consult about all 
these?” 

Another stumbling block is what 
constitutes agreement. A major project 
goes through its various stages from 
contemplation to tender and operation, 
and the unions would like the power to 
halt the project at any stage until their 
problems with it are resolved. “Bearing 


By Tony Thomas 


Consulting on 
technology is 
tipped to cause 
difficulties 



John Sewell: an immediate problem is to 
define what constitutes a change 


in mind how difficult it is to keep a 
major data-processing project on time, 
with the problems of annual funding, 
legislative dates, buildings to be vacated 
or occupied, contracts, and training, 
how much time can we build in for 
union consultations?” Sewell said. 

Unions'have varying attitudes to 
EDP. Middle to senior staff ma y 
welcome the job enrichment, and may 
even resent it if they are not given the 
latest computer aids. “But lower-level 
staff may well see themselves between a 
rock and a hard place,” Sewell said 
“Data entry through keyboards to 
VDU screens is repetitive, boring and 
potentially hazardous to health. 

“As the technology moves on, with 
techniques of bar coding, optical charac¬ 
ter recognition, voice recognition and, 
perhaps most significantly, menu-driven 
data entry by clerks or professionals as a 
by-product of the task in hand, so does 
the need for full-time data entry de¬ 
crease. In other words, technical change 
may destroy jobs which by any standards 
are not very attractive. But the lifeblood 
of the union is its membership.” 

The Public Service Board is reviewing 
its many keyboard grades with the aim 
of restructuring jobs so that full time 
key-boarding will give way to job mixes 
of clerical and keying functions. 

Technology is also changing the jobs 
of public service computer professionals. 
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Sewell says. As a result of packaged 
software, distributed processing, 
fourth-generation languages and 
micros, much more programming work 
is being done by clerks, engineers, 
draughtsmen and other end users. ‘The 
board has begun an examination of 
what this might mean to our 2500 
computer system officers,” he says. 

The Public Service Board has lost 
most of its original powers over govern¬ 
ment computer acquisition and use. In 
the early days of central mainframes, 
the board chaired the inter-depart¬ 
mental committee on computers, en¬ 
suring that the cost of every proposal 
was justified. But Sewell says the arrival 
of minis and micros created too many 
proposals to handle. 

A study by PA Management in 1981 
created a scheme in which every depart¬ 
ment and statutory authority under the 
Public Service Act had to prepare its 
own data-processing strategy plan. The 
plan is a three to five-year rolling plan, 
aimed at systems rather than mere 
hardware. This is because hardware 
costs are becoming less important 
relative to software and people costs. 
However, the practicalities mean that 
hardware still tends to govern system 
planning, he says. 


One for 

A fter living with professional 
accounting applications on 
Olivetti, Canon, Digital and 
Honeywell, with the frustrations of 
inflexible software, the Client Accoun¬ 
tant, designed and written by a profes¬ 
sional accounting firm, came as a bolt 
from the blue. It coincided with my 
firm’s decision to upgrade to desk-top 
PCs. 

I was initially impressed with the 
flexibility of the Client Accountant, its 
capacity and ease of modification. The 
high standard of professionalism illus¬ 
trated by the operations guide, the 
spreadsheet interface for more sophisti¬ 
cated management accounting, and the 
invaluable attitude to suggestions for 
enhancement have confirmed these 
initial conclusions. 

To maximise the Client Accountant’s 
speed, ease of processing and report 


An important improvement was that 
plans had to be endorsed by the 
permanent head and by the minister. 
This has raised the visibility of computer 
operations, which used to be the narrow 
concern of EDP sections. These days 
the planning has moved on to a higher 
plane, and asks such questions as the 
ends to which technology is being 
directed. 

“A criticism of data-processing strate¬ 
gic planning processes is that they tend 
to be long in technical content but short 
in strategy, because they do not exist 
against a background of total corporate 
planning. But they have certainly put 
many of the management issues into the 
spotlight,” he said. 

A follow-on study by Arthur Ander¬ 
sen & Co produced 40 recommendations 
on management technology, some not 
sitting easily in the public sector. “But 
throughout there is the recognition that 
public-sector management is becoming 
harder,” Sewell says. “The Andersen 
report says departments are bogged 
down with their creaking, obsolete, 
fragile data-processing systems based 
on transactions, which do not support 
the managers’ role.” 

One reason is that large departments’ 
activities are being constantly altered by 


legislation — anyone who believes that 
simple computer programs can keep 
track of the changing benefits and rules 
of social security is naive, and so is 
anyone who thinks the tax regulations 
can be reduced to machine formulas. 
Moreover, managers are often unable 
to express their information-technology 
needs in advance. They have to react 
speedily to political processes, and no 
user-friendly software is yet able to 
service the political crisis of the week. 

“The computer industry seems to be 
trying to persuade customers into two 
opposite directions,” Sewell says. 
“Firstly, towards decentralisation, with 
every end user building and controlling 
his own data through his personal 
computer. Secondly, towards a utopia 
of immediate access to ever-increasing 
pools of corporate data for management 
decisions. 

“If we follow the first direction, we 
may end up with computer-literate staff 
and little useable data (potentially even 
less than in paper files), while if we 
follow the corporate path, we may stifle 
developments and initiatives while 
waiting for the master plan, with all its 
standards and procedures.” The 
solution, he argues, will be a middle 
course but not a uniform course among 
departments. ■ 


the professional 


By Adrian Banwell 


A Tasmanian 
accountant reviews the 
Client Accountant 
software package 

printing, an IBM XT with 10 megabytes 
of hard disk was selected — eliminating 
frustrating diskette changes during oper¬ 
ation and enabling later networking to 
this unit — with a Kaga color monitor 
and NEC Spinwriter (65 cps). 

The Client Accountant is user friend¬ 
ly, but at an accountant's level. It 
presents many prompts and reminders 
but remains a creative tool rather than 
your master. It encourages a profes¬ 
sional accountant to spend a few minutes 
on each client’s application at key points 


rather than relegate the total task to a 
routine clerical function requiring ex¬ 
pensive reruns and alterations. 

One of the program's friendliest fea¬ 
tures is the use of the PC function keys 
to interrupt an operation whenever re¬ 
quired. You might be printing a report, 
for example, and suddenly remember 
an adjustment. Function key 6 inter¬ 
rupts the report and returns the user 
to the main menu. Function key 9 
returns you to the report menu. The 
remaining function keys are all allocated 
— from changing the color of the screen 
to bringing up a little calculator on the 
screen. Another feature is the ease with 
which the comprehensive charts of 
accounts may be edited or, where ap¬ 
propriate, a tailored chart for one client 
selected for another. 

The program offers easy selection of 
up to three printers; pitch selection tor 
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each printer (the program auto-selects 
pitch for wider reports); the calculator 
during posting; and a wider range of 
single-key commands during postings, 
such an account balance inquiry, tag¬ 
ging accounts for notes and a partial 
general ledger feature for specific ac¬ 
counts where a client’s records are pro¬ 
cessed in the “rapid post” mode. Such 
features enable efficient work flow and 
are cleverly designed, with the profes¬ 
sional accountant in many instances 
entering the data himself. Our firm 
tends to use computer staff for keying 
the bulk routine transactions, with the 
professional accountant setting up each 
client and attending to the final reports 
and options. 

The real time-savers are undoubtedly 
the fully integrated assets register and 
depreciation module, the source and 
application of funds report, and the 
“rapid-post” data entry for run-of-the- 
mill tax or financial statements prepar¬ 
ation. 

Since the meaning of “fully integra¬ 
ted” may not be clear to all, let me 
explain: the charts of accounts provided 
by AccountSoft have five asset “groups”, 
each consisting of a fixed asset account 


and an associated provision account 
(the number and placing of these ac¬ 
counts can be re-configured by the 
user). Aside from the automatic posting 
of depreciation to the various accounts 
involved, if a transaction is posted to 
one of these fixed asset accounts the 
program immediately requests the de¬ 
tails for the sale or purchase and stores 
the items in the asset register area. 
Private use, depreciation rates and so 
on are all input at this stage, and all 
details can be edited later if required. 
The template for this input then dis¬ 
appears from the screen, and posting 
continues. 

I think that clients find the layout of 
the AccountSoft depreciation schedule 
especially comprehensible, with the 
facility to create notes on the schedule 
to describe any unusual movements, 
such as capital profits. 

The funds statement is useful when 
clients ask where the profit has gone, 
and it is not difficult to use. Fixed asset 
items bought and sold within the period 
are automatically transferred when the 
depreciation schedule is printed. 

Easy-to-follow prompts during the 
printing stage of the report analyse 


sources of capital introduced or draw¬ 
ings. Reports can be modified by the 
user at different levels — either by 
storing the final report on disk and 
editing it with the built-in text editor, or 
by changing the format used to create 
the report. This may be done either with 
the “screen formatter”, a powerful 
screen-based tool for generating reports, 
or with EDL1N if you are familiar with 
it. The standard reports provided cover 
virtually all end-of-period accounting 
requirements, with some simple edits to 
the chart of accounts covering unusual 
disclosures. 

In dealing with Account Soft over the 
initial few months there have been 
occasions where “hand-holding” has 
been necessary. Excellent training sup¬ 
port by phone has been the norm — in 
our experience somewhat unusual in 
the software industry. 

All in all, the Client Accountant is 
fun to use: you are completely in charge 
of a powerful tool that has been nicely 
designed for the IBM PC and the public 
accounting profession by professionals 
who know their job. 

Adrian Banwell is a partner with Tasmanian 
chartered accountants Atkinson Gibson 


Help for a one-man band 

A computer 
boosts the 
efficiency of 
a sole 
practitioner 
in Melbourne 

T ime efficiency is essential for 
sole practitioners seeking a 
competitive edge. A profes¬ 
sional who has considerable contact 
with clients needs to minimise time 
spent on paperwork. 

John South, a certified practising 
accountant in the Melbourne suburb of 
Mentone, uses a Canon AS-100 com¬ 
puter to perform virtually every function 
inside the office. He has been a public 
accountant for 13 years and is an 
independent operator. His wife and 14- 
year-old son handle the input of 

John South: computer allows his business to run on a personalised basis debtors’ information. 

- ■ ■ - .. - _ “I’ve always believed that the person 
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Aim for the best 





FAMAS. An accountant's best shot. 


FAMAS is O'Reilly's Financial and Management 
Accounting System for practising accountants. As well 
as producing full financial reports, FAMAS is also a 
powerful management accounting tool, giving progress 
reports with budgets, comparatives and variances for 
any time, from one week to 15 years. 

Many accountants judge FAMAS to be the best. 

IBM has acknowledged FAMAS by appointing O'Reilly 
as the IBM value-added dealer to market FAMAS and 
other software on the IBM Personal Computer. 

FAMAS has proved so successful it now operates on 
well over 1000 systems. Each new version keeps it moving 
further ahead, without sacrificing its ease of operation. 

Other O'Reilly systems include TAXPAC, SUPERPAC, 
TIME COSTING, FIXED ASSET ACCOUNTING, WORD 
PROCESSING and FINANCIAL MODELLING, all designed 
for the IBM Personal Computer range. And there are 
NESTAR networks, hard disks and a full range of printers. 

But O'Reilly goes much further-with FULL CLIENT 
SERVICE AND SUPPORT. 

O'Reilly installs the system and provides the training, 
full support, maintenance and upgrades. 

As an O'Reilly client, you won't have to buy from 
anyone else. Nor will your clients. 



O'REILLY COMPUTER 


6 Ryde Road, Hunters Hill, NSW 2110. (02) 816 5799. 

44 Ellingworth Parade, Box Hill, VIC 3128. (03) 890 6306. 
47-49 Sherwood Road, Toowong, QLD 4066. (07) 371 6311. 
20 Twickenham Road, Victoria Park, WA 6100. (09) 362 5400. 
Agent: John Trafford & Associates. 20 Greenhill Road, 
Wayville. SA 5034. (08) 271 2077. 
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in charge of the office should be able to 
do everyjob in that area from answering 
the telephone to typing and using 
accounting machines,” South says. 

“I believe this approach has equipped 
me to give my clients the personalised 
and efficient service they are entitled to. 
Being a sole practitioner, 1 rely almost 
entirely on the computer to help me 
provide clients with sound advice and 
solutions to their management and 
accounting requirements.” 

South’s clients range from individuals 
with personal tax returns to large private 
companies. Most of his time is spent on 
management accounting — taking 
information from clients, processing it 
and producing the required financial 
statements which can then be analysed 
to advise his clients. 


“Quite simply, if I didn’t have the 
computer, 1 wouldn’t be in a business 
that’s growing,” South says. 

“In any small accounting practice, 
computer technology saves considerable 
time in processing information and 
reporting to clients. Today the public 
accountant has to operate extremely 
efficiently given the considerable time 
constraints imposed, especially by the 
taxation department and the Corporate 
Affairs Commission. 

“Continual changes in the taxation 
and legal framework have to be 
accommodated and the public account¬ 
ant is becoming increasingly involved in 
providing advice to clients in more 
sophisticated areas of management.” 

After using a small computer for six 


years. South bought the Canon early 
last year. Although not a computer 
programmer, he has picked up a know¬ 
ledge of computer systems, and rewrote 
the general ledger software package to 
meet specific accounting and reporting 
requirements for a licensed club. He 
wanted to develop a reporting capability 
to show clearly the trading picture in 
separate areas. Canon was so impressed 
with the adapted format that it bought 
it back from him. 

“The computer has enabled me to run 
my business on a highly personalised 
and friendly basis,” South says. 

“I haven’t compromised efficiency 
for the simple reason that my computer 
gives me the capacity to get through the 
workload yet still leaves me sufficient 
time to spend with clients.” ■ 


Window shopping 
for businessmen 


□ ne of Australia’s biggest 
accountancy firms, Hunger- 
ford, Hancock & Offner, has 
launched a unique personal computer 
service for businessmen. The project is 
being test marketed in Western Aus¬ 
tralia and will be introduced to other 
Australian states later this year. 

HH&O has created a personal com¬ 
puter centre called MicroLab in its 19- 
floor office suite in St Georges Terrace, 
Perth. The centre allows businessmen 
to whet their appetite about personal 
computers, without fear of having the 
hard word put on them to buy. The first 
hour is free, says spokesman Alan King. 

“The aim of the service is to help 
small businessmen find their way 
through a maze of technology and 
software to find out if they need a 
personal computer in their office and, if 
so, which,” King says. 

“We have no axe to grind with any 
particular computer manufacturer or 
software company, and do not sell 
either. We simply see a need for a 
service of this kind for the small 
businessman and we plan to try and fill 
the gap. In the future we see this 
computer consultancy as part of the 
role of an accountancy firm along with 
the usual services we supply.” 

The company has eight different per- 


By Dennis Lingane 


A chance to learn 
about computers 
without pressure 
to buy 


sonal computers installed in the com¬ 
puter centre: IBM, Apple, NEC, 
Olivetti, Hewlett-Packard, Wang, 1CL, 



Alan King: “We have no axe to grind with any 
manufacturers” 


and Toshiba, plus a wide range of 
specialist software. 

Accountants with expertise in real 
estate, legal, medical, costing, travel, 
and hospitality (hotels, restaurants) are 
on hand to advise on the best software 
for a client’s particular business. 

A businessman can stroll into H H&O 
and talk about and play with the various 
computers for about an hour. Jeff 
Harris is the manager ol the department 
and handles all the initial inquiries. In 
that hour the businessman should have 
some inkling whether a computer is 
what he needs for his business. II he 
decides that it is, an accountant who is a 
specialist in the man’s type of business 
interviews him to analyse the extent of 
his needs. 

The accountant is then in a position 
to recommend a software package and 
machine combination that will do the 
job. He will also demonstrate how the 
machine will help run the business, 
which is virtually basic training in hand¬ 
ling the computer and software. The 
businessman pays by the hour for this 
consultancy and advisory service. 

Alan King says that the total cost will 
depend on how complex your business 
is and how many hours you spend with 
the accountant. But it shouldn’t cost 
more than about $400. H 
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Software reviewed this issue: 
PC-Alien 

SuperCalc 3 version 2 
WordStar 2000 


allows 


board (below) 


The PC-Slave add-on 
a terminal to hang off your 
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Portable 

twins 


Morrow Pivot/Osborne 3 


T wo years ago George Morrow, 
the not very well known pur¬ 
veyor of high-class CP/M 
hardware, showed the small number of 
people who turned up to his reception 
the prototype of a 16-bit portable his 
team had designed. 

It was his first venture into the IBM- 
compatible market, and it attracted the 
attention of at least one manufacturer: 
Osborne. The company was at the time 
in the thrall of the notorious chapter 11 
— America’s version of provisional 
liquidation — but was on its way out of 
trouble. The directors knew they would 
need a new model as soon as possible, 
and the Morrow design looked like it 
would fit the Osborne image of portable 
computing very nicely. 

And so a deal was made, and there 
are two versions of the same machine: 
the Morrow Pivot and the Osborne 3. 
We have had them side by side, and they 
are physically indistinguishable except 
that the Osborne’s case is a slightly 
lighter color — and that could easily be 
due to variations in manufacture. They 
are both similar shades of dark grey. 

The only significant difference bet¬ 
ween the two is that the Morrow comes 
with New Word bundled in. This is a 
WordStar look-alike and was written 
by former Micropro employees. It 
appears to be slightly quicker than 
WordStar and, joy of joys, it has an 
Undo command that will restore your 
most recently erased text. 

The documentation with the Morrow 

114 


is excellent. The Pivot’s manual is well- 
written and manages to condense all the 
necessary information into half the space 
required by most other manufacturers. 
Pitched at the first-time user, it is full of 
sound advice and useful tips. And, 
being roughly A3 size, it is small enough 
to fit easily into a briefcase. 

A pleasant surprise with the Morrow 
was the inclusion not only of the MS 
DOS user manual, but also the MS 
DOS programmer’s manual and the 
DEBUG manual. The two latter 
volumes are, as the manual points out, 
only of interest to programmers, but it is 
most unusual to find them included 
with the machine. Osborne offers its 
user’s guide and MS DOS user’s 
manual. 

The machine is a very compact, with 
a width of 33 cm, a height of 24.1 cm, and 
a depth, with the keyboard shut, of 14.2 
cm. The weight of 4.3 kilograms makes 
it very definitely a portable, unlike some 
other “portables”. There’s no handle, 
but a removable shoulder strap attests 
to the machine’s peripatetic leanings. 

Unlike other portables, such as the 
HP-110 and the Sharp PC-5000, the 
Morrow/ Osborne stands vertically. The 
screen does not lift up; the keyboard 
drops down —just like a 50s portable 
record player. And what a fine keyboard 
it is — well laid out and with a crisp feel. 
It is better than those on most desktops. 

Above the keyboard are two rows of 
pressure plates. The top row contains 
the 10 programmable keys normally 
found on IBM compatibles, and the 
bottom row contains four icons, with 
room for more to be added. These 
comprise a clock, modem and communi¬ 
cations, a disk icon, and a calculator. 
The software for all of these is in the 
machine’s 32K ROM. 

When you first boot the machine, it 
displays a world map and a calendar for 
the current month. From here you can 
set the major machine parameters, reset 
the battery-packed system clock, and 
adjust the clock for changes in time 
zone. You can also access a built-in 
diary and alarm system. 

To boot, you press the disk icon. You 
can also return to any of the ROM- 
based routines at any time by hitting the 
appropriate icon. The disk icon again 
serves to return you to your program. 
The calculator gives you a 16-decimal- 
place, four-function calculator and 
reconfigures, the keyboard to give you a 


ISSUES 

Product: Morrow Pivot (Osborne 3) 
Price: $3650 ($3792) 

Hardware 
CPU: 80C86 
Speed: 3.5 MHz 
Memory: 128K (256K) 

Disks: 2 x 360K 
Display: 80 x 16 LCD 
I/O: RS-232, Centronics 
Software 

System: MS DOS 2.1 (MS DOS 
2 . 11 ) 

Applications: See text 

Documentation: Good 
Use: Business portable 
Distributor: Archives Computers, 
(02) 922 3188 (Osborne Sales 
Centre, (02) 290 1122). 


full numeric pad. The phone icon lets 
you jump directly into the communi¬ 
cations package and, because all this 
software is in ROM, you can jump from 
whatever program you are in to any of 
these and back again. 

There are two disk drives mounted 
on the right of the machine, running 
MS/PC DOS. Unfortunately they are 
slow and noisy, and have the discon¬ 
certing habit of issuing what sounds 
suspiciously like a raspberry whenever 
they start up. Part of this slowness is by 
design. To conserve power, the machine 
is configured so that only one disk can 
be spinning at any given time. However, 
this considerably holds up proceedings 
when both drives are required for a job. 

The drive doors are also on the wrong 
side so that, when open, they come 
between you and the disk slot, forcing 
you to work round the door and feed in 
disks by feel. In addition, because they 
open by being pushed, they can pop 
open all too easily if bumped while the 
machine is in transit. At that point, they 
become highly vulnerable. On the plus 
side, the disk doors lock while the drive 
is working, preventing premature re¬ 
moval of a disk ? 

The screen, too, presents problems. 
The display is 80 characters by 16 lines, 
and space has been left for a future 24 
line display. It has a good clear typeface, 
but it tends to reflect a lot of light. The 
problem is not too bad in daylight, but 
when the sun goes down and the over¬ 
head lights come on, things get worse. 
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Because the screen is tilted back slightly, 
it is prone to catching room lights. And 
because it is fixed, there is little you can 
do except turn the machine around. I 
found the best answer was to place a 
bedlamp next to my right elbow. 
Morrow has announced a new, backlit 
display that should go a long way 
towards solving the problem. 

But 1 fear something will have to be 
done about the machine’s speed. Again 
in the interests of low power con¬ 
sumption, the clock rate on the CMOS 
80C86 has been slowed down to 3.33 
MHz. By comparison, the 8088 pro¬ 
cessor in the IBM PC runs at 4.77 M Hz. 
Combined with the slow disks, this 
turns the Osborne/Morrow into some¬ 
thing of a tortoise. This is unfortunate 
because Morrow has produced a very 
clever design. It is extremely compact, 
and the built-in utilities add considerably 
to its practicality. 

One other feature must be mentioned: 
the machine is not expensive for a 16-bit 
portable. At $3650 for the base Morrow 
version with New Word thrown in and 
$3972 recommended retail for the 
Osborne model (128K versions), it 
represents a low-cost answer for those 
needing portability on a small budget. 

Although it has its shortcomings, the 
machine can only get better. Just 
announced in the US is the Pivot 2: this 
has a 25-line backlit screen and, unlike 
the present model, is IBM-compatible 
in the graphics department. You will be 
able to produce 1 -2-3 graphs, something 
not possible at present. 

Other changes include the addition of 
an RGB and composite video port, and 
an output port for a yet to be released 
expansion chassis. This will take 
standard IBM PC cards and will con¬ 
siderably enhance the machine’s 
versatility. Also promised is a CCITT- 
compatible modem in place of the 
existing Bell (US standards) unit. 

The new version is due here in July 
and Pivot 1 owners will be able to 
exchange their existing machines for the 


new one. In addition, the price in US 
dollars is expected to come down. What 
that will translate into in Australian 
dollars is anybody’s guess, but it is sure 
to make the machine even better value 
for money. Similarly, Osborne has 
announced that it intends to add more 
functions to the ROM. 

Just as the Ford Laser has become 
less and less like the Mazda 323 on 
which it is based, so too the Morrow 
and the Osborne will probably change. 
It will be interesting to see how the two 
machines diverge as both manufacturers 
respond to different market require¬ 
ments in different ways. 

— Gary Ross 



Commuter 

computer 

Epson PX-8 


T his laptop computer is ideal 
for commuters who are look¬ 
ing for a way to type on the 
train or bus. It is only about two inches 
thick, and is the size of an A4 book. The 
LCD screen is about 9cm x 26cm, and it 
folds over the microcassette drive when 
not in use. There are 14 stops that hold 
the screen steady at various positions on 
a 180-degree arc, and the contrast can be 
adjusted by a sliding switch on the front 
of the display. 

The keyboard is flat, which contra¬ 


dicts all the standards for ergonomics, 
but as you would often use the machine 
in odd locations — such as trains and 
buses — this is less of a problem than it 
seems. 1 actually don’t mind the feel of 
the keys. The layout is very compact, 
but the keys are a good size. The only 
thing that I would want to change is the 
positioning of the quote keys. The double 
quotes are over the 2 key and the single 
quote is over the 7 key, which is the 
standard teletype layout. 1 prefer the 
Selectric layout, which has single and 
double quotes on one key near the right 
little finger. 

There are a couple of special tricks 
possible with the keyboard. If you press 
Shift and the Num/ grph key, part of the 
alphabetic keyboard becomes a numeric 
pad. A LED by the microcassette glows 
to indicate this option is on. This is 
useful when working with the Portable 
Calc spreadsheet. Graphics symbols can 
be obtained by pressing the Num/grph 
key simultaneously with the appropriate 
key on the keyboard. 

The return key is a fairly good size 
and easy to find with your little finger. I 
do get confused easily with the tab, shift 
and control keys on the left. I often find 
that I have pressed the shift or tab key 
when I meant the control key and vice 
versa, although this is probably a result 
of typing on my knees. The keys are 
full-size and 1 can touch-type without 
any difficulty. The arrow keys work in 
WordStar, move you around in the 
menus, and work in the full-screen 
editor in BASIC. At the top are five 
fully programmable function keys (these 
can be shifted, giving you 10 functions) 
as well as the special-purpose keys Stop, 
Esc, Pause and Help. These have various 
uses, depending on the program that is 
running at the time, or you can load 
them with your own functions. 

The PX-8 has 64K of memory, an 80 
x 8 display, and it runs CP/M 2.2. 
Epson provides a BASIC interpreter 
and CP/M utilities in a pair of 
removable ROM packs that mount 
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underneath the machine. You can 
purchase Portable WordStar and a 
spreadsheet (called Portable Calc) and 
an electronic diary (Portable Scheduler). 
These also come on two ROM packs, 
which presents a problem. You can only 
have two of these ROMs in position at 
one time. I tend to run with a mix of 
Portable WordStar and the CP/M 
utilities. You can keep extra programs 
on tape, but access to them is slow. 

Any standard CP/ M software should 
run OK. I have tried a program called 
D.COM, which is an enhanced directory 
utility, and it worked fine — it even read 
the directory of the tape drive. I haven’t 
got the optional disk drives, but they 
give the storage required to run such 
things as compilers and other standard 
business software. The PX-8 restricts 
you to partitioning the 64K of user 
memory into a RAM disk with a maxi¬ 
mum size of 24K (this is memory that 
the computer treats as a disk) and the 
rest is used as normal memory. 

The BASIC is standard Microsoft 
BASIC with a few extensions to fit it to 
the PX-8. These allow you to draw lines 
on the graphics screen and to partition 
the memory into five different areas, 
each of which can be used to hold a 
BASIC program in a ready-to-run 
format. These can be run just by naming 
the area. 1 played with the BASIC and 
found it to be easy to use and very 
complete. It has a full-screen editor 
which is very nice compared to normal 
BASICs. You can access almost all of 
the PX-8’s functions through BASIC 
commands. 

Portable WordStar is a cut-down 
version of WordStar 3.3. Micropro has 
customised it for the PX-8, fitting it into 
32K of ROM. WordStar takes three 
lines away from the eight available (two 
lines at the top for status information 
and one line is blank at the bottom 
when you are entering new text). I find 
that 1 can live with this — you really 
need the status information in WordStar 
to show where you are in the document 
and five lines is enough to orient yourself 
most of the time. (You can get one of the 
lines back for your own use by removing 
the ruler display.) 

LCDs are quite slow, especially when 
the screen has to be redrawn, which is 
fairly often — when you jump down a 
page in WordStar, for example. Again, 

I find that I can live with it in order to 
get the portability. If you are not familiar 



with WordStar, you may find it to be a 
bit daunting, compared with the simpler 
text-editors of the NEC-8201 and Tandy 
model 100. However, WordStar cer¬ 
tainly provides all the power that you 
will ever need. You can drive a printer 
directly from the PX-8 through the 
serial port (the PX-8 is set up especially 
for the Epson range of printers). But 
there is no parallel port, so you can’t 
drive a parallel printer directly. 

This implementation of WordStar is 
missing a few of the advanced features, 
but it adds the ability to send and 
receive files between a PX-8 and another 
Epson computer. You need another 
Epson, as you need the FILINK.COM 
program to receive the files at the other 
end. It would be nice if Epson made up 
versions of its FI LINK program for 
other micros. At present you can only 
send files to and from another PX-8 ora 
QX-10 desk-top computer. 

One of the optional ROMs contains 
the Portable Scheduler and Portable 
Calc programs by Micropro. These 
programs, like the PX-8’s version of 
WordStar, are specially modified for 
the PX-8. Portable Calc is a standard 
spreadsheet based on the Calcstar 
spreadsheet by Micropro. It allows the 
usual abilities, and a spreadsheet size of 
256 rows by 64 columns. The number 
that you can use depends on the amount. 
of memory that you give the spread¬ 
sheet, but you must limit the RAM-disk 
size to less than 12K to use Portable 
Calc at all, as it requires at least 50K. 

Portable Scheduler is best described 
as an automated diary/appointment 
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Product: Epson PX-8 

Price: $1560 

Hardware 

CPU: Z80A 

Speed: 2.5MHz 

Memory: 64K 

Disks: optional floppies 

Display: 80 x 8, LCD 

I/O: RS 232, analog-digital, barcode 

Software 

System: CP/M 2.2 
Language: Basic in ROM 
Applications: Portable WordStar, 
Scheduler, CP/M utilities, MBasic. 
Documentation: Very good 
Use: General-purpose portable 
Distributor: Epson Australia, (02) 
452 5222 


book/alarm clock. It can keep a month's 
appointments in view, with an optional 
alarm and message against each one. 
The month always starts on the present 
day, which means you can’t go back to a 
previous day’s entries. As each entry is 
passed it no longer has any meaning to 
the program. 

The PX-8’s microcassette drive is 
treated as a disk drive with a maximum 
capacity of 12 files. You can use most 
brands of microcassette, but try them 
for size before you buy them. The drive 
is slow, but you can often save something 
to the drive and do something else while 
it is being stored. I find the tape a useful 
backup. 

Because I own this machine I have to 
admit to a certain bias, but I researched 
the PX-8 and its rivals fairly thoroughly 
before buying it, and I believe it is the 
best machine for my purposes. As well 
as doing all that I bought it for, I find 
that it can also be used as an electronic 
alarm clock/diary of great power and 
versatility, and as a BASIC development 
system. 

A few things about it are awkward. 
For a start, you have to find a place to 
put the keyboard cover when you are 
using the machine. I would also like the 
machine to have the ability to load a 
32K RAM pack internally, to remove 
the restriction of only being able to 
create a 24K RAM disk, which eats into 
the 64K memory space. As well, it 
would be nice to have three ROM packs 
on-line at once. 

This machine would be useful for 
journalists, who could use it as a very 
sophisticated portable typewriter. But 
having to limit files to less than 12K 
may be a problem, unless the boss is 
prepared to shell out $700 plus for the 
RAM-disk option. It could also be used 
by companies who want their employees 
to be able to access their mainframe 
from remote locations. For example, 
insurance salesmen could write business 
for a client, then enter the policy directly 
into the PX-8, or the corporate main¬ 
frame itself, via modem. 

System programmers, who are usually 
on call for emergencies, would be able 
to take a PX-8 home with them and 
respond by phone to calls from the 
computer installation. The machine 
could also be used as an (expensive) 
executive planner, diary, notetaker and 
spreadsheet. 

— Ross Lane 
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Cheapen 

networking 


PC-Slave 


A s microcomputers turn up on 
more and more office desks, 
there is a growing need for 
communication between machines and 
the ability to share files. This generally 
means some sort of local area network. 
But with this comes an increase in cost: 
micros are not cheap, and neither are 
networks and the peripherals such as 
hard disks and printers that are 
necessary extensions of any business 
computer system. 

One possible answer is a new product 
called PC-Slave. This device consists of 
a board that plugs into one of the 
expansion slots on an IBM PC or clone, 
and a disk containing the software 
needed to run it. The board, which is the 
heart of the PC-Slave, contains its own 
8088 processor and memory — between 
128K and a megabyte of it. The pro¬ 
cessor runs at 8 MHz, considerably 
faster than the 4.77 MHz of the PC. 

The software, called RTNX, allows 
the board to use all disks and printers 
connected to the host machine. Add a 
dumb terminal and you’re away for 
between half and two-thirds the price of 
a conventional network using PCs. 

Nor are you limited by the number of 


expansion slots on a PC. An expansion 
chassis is available to take the overflow, 
and up to 31 slaves can be hooked up to 
one computer, presumably a hard disk 
machine. 

Installation of the unit is fairly 
straightforward, requiring only a screw¬ 
driver. And that, too, is supplied with 
each unit. It’s more complicated to 
describe than to do. The documentation 
for this is also straightforward, with one 
notable exception. Before the board can 
be installed, you must set several dip- 
switches so that the system knows what 
number that board is going to have. 1 
had to read the installation section of 
the manual three times to find out 
which of the three banks of dipswitches 
had to be altered. The information was 
there, but it was hidden away as a 
throw-away line. 

Once the hardware is on board, the 
software must be copied to the root 
directory of the hard disk. The con¬ 
figuration program is virtually self 
explanatory. Essentially, you have to 
tell the system how many slaves are in 
the system and what type of terminals 
they are, and to set the communication 
protocols. 

You can also install the record locking 
at this point. Finally you have to create 


sub-directories required by the system 
for print spooling — one for each slave 
unit. With that done, you’re ready to go. 

Our first experience with the system 
was not too rewarding. It came with a 
Wyse 50 terminal which, like most 
terminals, insisted on using Control H, 
J, K and L as curser control keys. This is 
fatal if you are using a program such as 
WordStar that wants to use these 
control codes for its own purposes. 

Aha, I thought, I know how to fix 
this little problem. I will just reconfigure 
the keyboard with Smartkey. Wrong 
again! RTNX includes a co-resident 
section that allows you to send messages 
from one user to another. And this 
collided with Smartkey, causing the 
terminal to lock up. 

The answer came a few days later 
with the arrival of a Kemtron terminal. 
This uses the same keyboard controls as 
the IBM, so the incompatibility prob¬ 
lem ceased to exist. The Kemtron, by 
the way, has an almost identical layout 
to that of the IBM. 

With the change in terminals, things 
began to look up, although the system 
did display a few interesting charac¬ 
teristics. We ran the system from an 
IBM XT, which refers to the hard disk 
as C. If you want to use the floppy in A, 



A PRACTICAL PRINTER STAND 


With the paper supply 
neatly contained within the stand, your work 
area is neater, and your printer is instantly 
moveable-without leaving a paper trail. 


• Attractive smoky perspex 

• Sturdy construction 

• Space-saving design 

• Realistic prices 

• Made in Australia 

Convenience, good looks and high quality 
areall built in. 

Two sizes fit all popular desktop printers 
80 column: 420mm x 350mm x 90mm 
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Order today (03) 439 6575. 
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Product: PC-Slave 
Price: Alloy: $2995 inc terminal; 
Archive: $3395 inc terminal 
Requirements: IBM PC or clone, 
128K minimum, hard disk 
recommended 

Documentation: User manual 
Skill level: Novice 
Supplier: Alloy Computer 
Products, (03) 529 8455, and 
Archive Computers, (02) 922 3188 


you must tell RTNX to accept A as a 
default drive, otherwise DOS will return 
the message that the disk is write- 
protected whenever you try to copy 
something to it. Since this error message 
normally occurs only if there is some¬ 
thing over the write-protect tab, one is 
inclined at first to suspect mechanical 
problems. 

Since the CHKDSK (check disk) 
command is probably the most disk¬ 


intensive program available, 1 ran some 
benchmarks using it to see how the 
system handled simultaneous calls to 
the Winchester. One would expect three 
programs making the same use of the 
disk to take longer than one call alone. 
And so it was, the increase in time being 
about 80 percent. This small increase in 
disk access time indicates that the RTNX 
software does an efficient job of directing 
disk traffic.. 

Also, the first terminal always fin¬ 
ished first, followed by the second 
terminal, with the poor old XT coming 
in last. In some respects this was to be 
expected, given that the slave runs faster 
than the IBM. But even when we gave 
the IBM a headstart, the terminals still 
came in first. 

Similarly, if terminal two was given a 
slight headstart over terminal one, 
terminal one still finished first. Clearly, 
RTNX gives top priority to terminal 
one, followed by two, and so on. 
Although this would make very little 
difference in a small operation, someone 
setting up a slave system with, say, a 


dozen or more slaves would probably 
be well advised to set aside the computer 
as a dedicated file server. 

This is also a form of protection, 
because if the host computer hangs up 
for any reason, contact with all termi¬ 
nals will be lost if it is rebooted. And 
unless everyone is told to save and quit, 
work will be lost. Individual slaves can 
be rebooted without difficulty in the 
standard PC/MS DOS manner by 
using Ctrl-Alt-Del. 

Using Dataflex, we successfully veri¬ 
fied PC-Slave’s file and record locking 
ability, but ran into trouble when trying 
to boot copy-protected software from 
the hard disk. There were no problems 
when booting from a master disk in the 
A drive. Curious. It.also will not work 
in color, and can handle only limited 
graphics. You can run 1-2-3 and draw 
graphs, but you cannot make pie charts. 

A mixed blessing is a co-resident 
portion of RTNX that allows you to 
send messages and commands to other 
users on the network. The messaging 
capability is fine, but the ability to send 
commands to other users is open to 
abuse. The ability to send commands to 
other terminals can be valuable, but 
should really require a separate 
program to invoke it. 

Also missing from the system is pass¬ 
word protection. If the software you re 
running does not provide for passwords, 
the files are available to all. 

There are two distributors for PC- 
Slave, one in Sydney and the other in 
Melbourne. The Melbourne distributor 
is Alloy Computer Products, which 
imports direct from the manufacturer, 
and the other. Archive Computer in 
Sydney, is buying from Advanced 
Digital, also of the US. 

Version 2 of the software is due soon 
and will reportedly include several 
enhancements, including color, multiple 
printer access, the ability for terminals 
to attach to other printers, enhanced 
record locking in which a user will be 
able to look at but not change, a locked 
record, and multiple access to shared 
drives. At the moment only one user at a 
time can use the ‘host floppy drive, 
which is a problem if using copy¬ 
protected software such as dBase III, as 
it means only one user at a time can use 
the program. 

Alloy is supplying the system with a 
Kemtron terminal. Archives is using the 
Wyse terminal, but says it will soon be 


The big software 
package with the small 
price tag. 



Information 
Business Manager 
is a complete 
accounting package 
suitable for most businesses and 
compatible with 8 and 16 bit micro 
computers (all those with CP/M or 
MSDOS available). 

Totally developed in Australia, 
Information Business Manager 
performs the following accounting 
functions 

• Accounts Receivable 

• Accounts Payable 

• Stock Control 

• Order Entry/Invoicing 

• General Ledger 


Available at leading computer outlets 
New dealer enquiries welcome 


Other programmes 
also available 

• Real Estate System 
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importing Kemtron terminals, remov¬ 
ing that problem. 

Working with any network system is 
bound to introduce a few odd problems. 
Given the complexity of the task it does, 
this is almost to be expected. By and 
large PC-Slave was trouble free, once 
the matter with the terminals was sorted 
out. It works, and works well. 

— Gary Ross 



Space-age 

offering 


Grid Compass 


I t’s black and sleek, and when it went 
up in the space shuttle it was known as 
SPOC. It’s the Grid Compass, a port¬ 
able microcomputer that has been 
round since 1983 but has specifications 
that are still space-age. 

Consider the following: it has an Intel 
8086 processor, an 8087 maths co¬ 
processor, can take up to 512K of 
memory, and has 384K of bubble mem¬ 
ory, a flat electroluminescent screen 
displaying 25 lines across 80 columns, 
and a magnesium case. Yes, magnesium. 
There is little chance of accidentally 
cracking this one open. 

Compared to relatively recent arrivals 
such as the Hewlett-Packard-110 and 
the Data General/One, the Grid 
Compass is a bit big and heavy (4.5 kg, 
38 cms x 29 cms x 5 cms). Also, unlike 
them, it is not battery powered, although 
an external battery pack is available. 
But the Grid will fit into a briefcase, 
where the weight will serve as a constant 
reminder of its presence. 


Nor is there a disk drive. It is a 
separate unit that, with its own mag¬ 
nesium case, adds a few more kilos to 
the tally. This device, by the way, uses 
its own format, not the IBM PC’s. 

Opening the Grid’s lid reveals the 57- 
key keyboard and the 15 cm screen, 
which is built into the lid. It is flat, like a 
liquid crystal display, but glows like a 
conventional computer monitor. 

The keyboard is well laid out, with 
the designers even managing to get the 
four cursor keys laid out in a diamond 
shape instead of in a row, as is common 
on portables. Above the keyboard is a 
cut out for a collection of prompt sheets 
to remind you what keys to press while 
running different software. 

The screen is a pleasure to use. The 
letters are easy to read and the graphics 
are excellent. Resolution is good, with 
text and graphics being displayed on a 
bit-mapped 320 x 240 pixel display. 

The power switch is at the back, as 
are the other connectors. These are, 
from left to right, the power socket, 
fuse, line voltage selector, a non¬ 
standard shape RS-232 cum RS-422 
interface, a Bell phone plus socket for 
the optional built-in modem, another 
one for audio out, and an IEEE-488 
general purpose interface bus (GPIB). 
Although this interface is not common 
on micros — its inventors, Hewlett- 
Packard, are the exception — it is 
widely used to allow computers to 
monitor and control external instru¬ 
ments. The version on the Compass 
allows up to 15 devices to be connected. 

Also at the back is a leg that must be 
lowered before the Grid is fired up. This 
is because the computer uses its mag¬ 
nesium case as a heat sink, and air has to 
be free to circulate around the back of 
the computer. 

The Compass runs a special version 
of MS DOS, and versions of many of 
the popular programs such as 1-2-3 are 
available for it. However, this was not 
supplied. Instead we received Grid’s 
own integrated suite of software, com¬ 
prising a word processor, a spreadsheet, 
a database, communications, business 
graphics and a paint program. These 
run under GRID-OS, the Compass’s 
native operating system, and are very 
different from the normal. All com¬ 
ments relate to the Grid running under 
this software. 

When first switched on, the machine 
checks to see if any external devices are 


Product: Grid Compass 1101 
Price: $6050 (external disk drive 
extra) 

Hardware 

CPU: 8086 & 8087 

Speed: N/A 

Memory: 256/512K 

Disks: 384K bubble memory, 

optional external 5Va" 360K floppy 

Display: 80 x 25 

electroluminescent 

I/O: RS-232/RS-422, IEEE-488 

Software 

System: MS DOS, GRID-OS 
Language: Grid Basic, others 
available 

Documentation: Getting started 
manual, separate manuals for 
each application 

Use: Full-screen business portable 
Distributor. Vicom Australia, 

(02) 957 2766 


attached. If so, it automatically con¬ 
figures itself. This is very convenient, 
unless you forget to switch on the 
external device, which in our case was a 
disk drive unit. Then you either have to 
run a special program or reboot. Most 
of the time rebooting was easier, 
although slower. 

Unless otherwise directed, the Com¬ 
pass boots off the bubble memory. This 
memory retains its contents, even when 
the computer is switched off, and is 
configured to look like a disk drive to 
the system. It thus gives you all the 
advantages of a RAM-disk, without the 
fear of losing everything when you 
switch off or lose power. 

The machine comes up with a screen 
divided into two parts. The top half 
comprises a list of available options; the 
bottom half is a “form” that must be 
filled in. This form contains all the 
information the Grid needs to know to 
run a program. 

When first booted, the list section of 
the screen shows only the storage devices 
attached to the computer. Put the cursor 
on the one you are interested in, hit 
Return, and the machine shows a list of 
all the directories on that device. Select 
the one you want, hit Return, and up 
comes a list of all the files in that 
directory. As you make your selections, 
the option is automatically written into 
the form. 

The Return key is normally used to 
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confirm a selection, but to issue any 
commands you must hold down a key 
labelled CODE while typing another 
key. It seems clumsy at first, but you 
soon get used to it. 

To run a program, just put the cursor 
on the named file and hit Return. It will 
then produce a list of application types, 
such as write, graph, draw, and so on. 
Since each file is stored with the name of 
the application that created it, you can 
short-circuit the whole business by 
typing CODE-Return. It is possible to 
have several files of the same name, but 
all must be different types. 

All the programs in the suite share 
common commands where practicable. 
For example, you can exit all programs 
by typing CODE-Q. CODE-Escape 
exits all programs without saving. In 
addition, all the programs have similar 
file structures, so that data produced by 
one can be quickly and easily called up 
by another. It is very easy to draw up a 
spreadsheet, save the file, call up the 
graphics program, and recall the figures 
and have them graphed on the screen in 
minutes. 

The software itself is generally easy to 
use and, to the experienced user, virtu¬ 
ally self-explanatory. If unsure of what 
to do at any time, typing CODE-? 
brings up a help menu. And you don’t 
have to exit help to execute a command. 
You can type the appropriate command, 
or place the cursor on the command and 
type CODE-Return. 

Breaking 

barriers 

PC Alien 


I t is one of the ironies of computers 
that, although they are supposed to 
improve and speed up communication, 
the whole thing falls over as soon as two 
machines with different disk formats 
appear on the scene. 

Yes, you can transfer files using 
communication programs on both 
machines, but this takes time, a suitably 
configured cable, and is generally more 
trouble than it is worth. 

So most people do the sensible thing: 
they specify that all machines must use 
the same disk format — such as that of 
the IBM PC — so that files can easily be 


However, few of the programs in the 
collection are as good, or as powerful, 
as competing products running under 
MS DOS. No one who has used one of 
the better word processors would be 
satisfied with the Grid’s text writer. 
Anyone familiar with 1-2-3 would sneer 
at the spreadsheet, and the Grid data¬ 
base is more like the 1-2-3 database than 
anything else. It is better described as a 
list processor, with each field shown as a 
column and each record taking up a 
row. 

This is a pity, because the Grid is an 
exciting idea. Aided by the 8087 maths 
co-processor, it completed the spread¬ 
sheet benchmark in 6.7 seconds, com¬ 
pared to Lotus, which, on the IBM PC, 
does it in 6.3. And it drew a pie chart as 
quickly I have seen one drawn. 

Perhaps 1 am doing it an injustice. 
After all it is very straightforward, and 
a computer novice could be taught to 
use it and become productive in a very 
short time. 

I must also express misgivings about 
the hardware itself. Before coming to 
us, it had apparently been under test by 
the army, which must have given it a 
very hard time because it consistently 
failed about half an hour after being 
switched on. 

We surmised that this was due to 
overheating because the back of the 
machine gets surprisingly hot. But on its 
return after being sent back to the 



swapped from machine to machine. 
And then someone inevitably fouls 
things up by sending in a disk in Kaypro 
CP/ M format. 

One answer has been to buy imported 
software that allows IBM PCs to read 
and write other disk formats. But most 
such systems sell for around $200 and 


distributor for checking, it did it again, 
although this time it lasted an hour. 
After that, it worked without a hiccup. 
It even worked perfectly after being left 
on all night. 

We wonder whether the computer is 
like several products that come here 
from Europe and the US, brilliant 
designs but unable to cope with the heat 
of an Australian summer. If this is true, 
it is a pity. The Grid still has the 
potential to become the Rolls-Royce of 
portables. In style and appearance, it 
smacks of quality. The screen is still the 
best of any briefcase computer on the 
market, and the keyboard is the only 
one I have used that matches the IBM’s 
superb feel. 

But time is catching up to the 
Compass. The software, which was one 
of the most powerful packages around 
at the time of its introduction, has now 
been surpassed both in power and ease 
of use. New portables are appearing 
every month that are smaller, lighter, 
and as powerful — if not more so. The 
only feature no one has copied is the 
screen. And the new generation of back¬ 
lit LCD screens may remove the need to 
go to the power-hungry — and 
expensive — electroluminescent screen. 

(For those who are wondering, SPOC 
stands for shuttle portable on-board 
computer, ancf the machine was first 
used to display the shuttle’s position 
relative to the ground.) 

— Gary Ross 


more. Now an answer to this problem 
has arrived from FBN Software in 
Canberra. This one-man software house 
has produced a program called PC- 
Alien that can read, write and format 
disks in 83 different formats. 

PC Alien is simple to use. Insert the 
disk, type “alien”, select the format you 
want to use, and tell the program which 
disk drive to reconfigure. The program 
deliberately calls the disks 0, 1 and 2 
rather than A, B and C to avoid con¬ 
fusion and to allow the software to 
distinguish between calls to reconfigured 
drives and normal DOS format disks. 

Because the program is designed to 
work just like DOS, it gives you a 0> 
prompt to encourage you to think along 
those lines. The 0> prompt also 
reminds users that they are not in DOS 
but in another program. 

Once the prompt appears, you can 
COPY, REName, ERAse and TYPE 
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Give people the tools they need, 
and there is no limit to what they achieve. 


A 


_ nnouncing a 

major breakthrough 
in word processing 
technology. 

Now, state-of-the-art 
comes easy. 



r If you want to 
know which Word 
Processing product is 
the all around best, you 
now have the answer. 

Introducing WordStar 2000, a 

totally new Word Processing Program 

from the makers of WordStar. 

Because WordStar 2000 lets you 
do everything. 



From windows, to undo, to 
spelling correction, WordStar 

2000 does it all. And more. 

WordStar 2000 features:— 

★ Window 

★ Undo 

★ 5 Function Calculator 

★ Spelling Corrector 

★ Typewriter Mode 

★ Format Sheets 

All of this integrated with Mail 
Merge, makes WordStar 2000 a 
powerful package. 

WordStar 2000 plus offers in 
addition:— 

★ Mail List Database 

★ Built-in Indexer 

★ Telecommunications 
capabilities 

All integrated into the same 
program. 

The only word processing 
program that interacts with you 
on your level, whatever your level. 

WordStar 2000 and 2000 + are 
easy to learn, use, install and 
demonstrate. Operating on 


4 ‘Mneumonic commands’’, you press 
the keys you expect to, i.e. “C” for 
copy, “P” for print, etc. 

WordStar 2000 and 2000 + are 
priced to sell right now. Recommended 
Retail for WordStar 2000 is $595.00 
while WordStar 2000 + is $725.00. 

For more information on 
Wordstar 2000 call NOW. 

Imagineering Australia 
(02)212 1411, ext. 101 

Imagineering New Zealand 
(09) 444 5088, ext. 101 

WORDSTAR 



Now there are no limits ." 


MicroPro 

“The Art of Software" 
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Smart 


INTRODUCING THE NEW SMART 
SOFTWARE *FOR THE IBM PC. 

We started with an idea. 

The idea was this: to create a system 
of business software that was 
powerful and flexible enough to be 
everybody’s answer to their business 
needs. 

So we went out and asked our 
business customers what they wanted 
from their software. We wanted to 
know what was on their software 
"wish list". 

The result: The Smart Data Manager, 
The Smart Word Processor, and The 
Smart Spreadsheet with Graphics- 
Three powerful and versatile software 
packages that create an 
unprecedented working environment 
for the business user with multiple 
windows and menus, complete project 
processing capability, fully integrated 
flexibility, and three distinct 
"confidence" levels to aid learning. 

Here is software that your business 
won't outgrow...software that your 
businesses will grow with. 


one 





three 


"CONFIDENCE" LEVELS FOR EASY 
LEARNING 

Knowing that software can either be 
far too complicated to learn for even 
up-to-date business users or can be 
so simple that users soon outgrow it, 
we designed a unique learning tool 
into our new products. 

Three“confidence” levels are 
available so that a beginner can work 
through the programmes without 
confronting the many complex levels 
that we’ve included for the more 
sophisticated user Still able to 
perform with all the levels of 
integration and as a project processor, 
these new learning levels make getting 
familiar with our software a snap. 


FULLY INTEGRATED OR STAND ALONE 

Up to now buying integrated business 
software for your PC meant all or 
nothing...that is till Smart Software. 

Of course you can buy the complete 
package but if your needs are such 
that you only need the Smart Data 
Manager, The Smart Word Processor 
or The Smart Spreadsheet with 
Graphics you can buy them as stand 
alone modules. (As you build up to 
the complete set they can talk to one 
another without modification.) 

Now that's smart. 


*Smart Software is a 
registered trade mark of 
Innovative Software Inc. 



Distributed solely in 
Australia by 
SOURCEWARE PTY LTD 

If you're an IBM PC User 
then you're a Sourceware 
User. 


SOURCEWARE 


ADMarketing 7013/85/1 
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Fora demonstration ot the 
versatile Smart Software 
contact one of these 
authorized dealers. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 

KENSINGTON 

ACI Computer Services 662 7011 
NEWCASTLE 
The New Technology Shop 
262811 

NORTH SYDNEY 
Compulations 9250488 
ST LEONARDS 
Computer Sciences (CSA) 
4390033 
STLEONARDS 

Parity Computer Limited 4383222 
SYDNEY 

B S. Microcomp 271122 
SYDNEY 

Computer Power 292211 
SYDNEY 

ACI PC Shop 2313050 
SYLVANIA 

Data Pro Systems 5226152 
WATERLOO 

Ind. Microcomputer Supply Co. 

6987666 

WOLLONGONG 

Business & Leisure 299744 


ACT 

CANBERRA 

ACI Computer Services 470988 
CANBERRA 

Boulevard Business Services 

805743 

CANBERRA 

Computer Power 472555 
FYSHWICK 

Parity Computer Limited 806444 


VICTORIA 

CLAYTON 

ACI Computer Services 5436166 

MELBOURNE 

BS Microcomp 6141433 

MELBOURNE 

Computer Power 5205333 

MELBOURNE 

Myer Computer & Business 
Centre 6613050 
MELBOURNE 

Parity Computer Limited 2676844 


QUEENSLAND 

MILTON 

Parity Computer Limited 3693122 

INDOOROOPILLY 

Myer Computer & Business 

Centre 378 5111 

MILTON 

ACI Computer Services 3695877 
taringa 

Data 3 Business Systems 
3718088 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

ADELAIDE 

Mver Computer & Business 

Centre 2170123 

ADELAIDE 

ID APS 2232688 

WEST CROYDON 

ACI Computer Services 2681933 

Parity Computer Limited 2741588 


NORTHERN territory 

DARWIN 

The Computer Shop 815022 


WESTERN AUSTRAUA 

PERTH 

Myer Computer & Business 
Centre 3210151 


PERTH 


Stott & Hoare 3224456 


WEST PERTH 

ACI Computer Shop 3222730 


■ PC-Alien formats B 

The following disk formats are supported by PC-Alien: 


NEC PC8001a SS 

Actrix AM SS 

NEC PC8801a DS 

Actrix AM DS 

NCR Decision Mate DS 

Altos DS (96 tpi) 

Osborne 1 Double Density SS 

AMUST Executive 816 DS (96 tpi) 

Osborne Executive SS 

Associate DS 

Osborne Osmosis SS 

Avatar TCI 0 DS 

OSM DS (96 tpi) 

Bondwell 12SS 

Otrona DS 

Bondwell 14 DS 

Otrona DS (96 tpi) 

CP/M standard 8 inch SS 

PMC Micromate DS 

Cambridge Technology DS 

Sanyo MBC-1000 DS 

Columbia Commander DS 

Sanyo MBC 4050 DS (96 tpi) 

Columbia MPC CP/M DS 

Seequa CP/M SS 

Cromemco SS 

Seequa CP/M DS 

Cromemco DS 

Seiko 8610 DS (96 tpi) 

DEC Rainbow SS (96 tpi) 

Sharp DS 

DEC VT180 Series SS 

Super Brain (35 track) SS 

Discovery 500 DS (96 tpi) 

SuperBrain (40 track) SS 

Eagle SS (96 tpi) 

SuperBrain Quad DS 

Eagle DS (96 tpi) 

Systel II SS 

Epson QX10 (USA) DS 

Systel III DS 

Epson QX10 (Europe) DS 

Teletek SS 

Fujitsu Micro 16 DS 

Teletek DS 

Groupil III CP/M DS 

Televideo TS80x DS 

Gnat System 10 DS 

Televideo 1603 DS (96 tpi) 

HP-125 DS 

Tl Pro CP/M SS 

IBM PC CP/M-86 SS 

Toshiba T100 DS 

IBM PC CP/M-86 DS 

TRS80 M3 Holmes SS 

IDEA Bitelex SS 

TRS80 M3 Hurricane SS 

Kaypro II SS 

TRS80 M3 Memory Merchant SS 

Kaypro 4 DS 

TRS80 M4 CP/M PLUS SS 

Kaypro 10 DS 

TRS80 M4 Montezuma SS 

LNW-80 SS 

Wangwriter DS 

Lobo Max-80 (Early) SS 

Xerox 820-2 SS 

Lobo Max-80 (Early) DS 

Xerox 820-2 DS 

Lobo Max-80 SS 

Zenith Z90 SS 

Lobo Max-80 DS 

Zenith Z90 DS 

Micral 9050 DS 

Zenith Z90 (Magnolia) SS 

Microbee DS 

Zenith Z90 (Magnolia) DS 

Microbee Beeboard DS (96 tpi) 

Zenith Z90 DS (96 tpi) 

1 Morrow MD SS 

Zenith Z100 SS 

Morrow MD DS 

Zenith Z100 DS 


files, and get a DIRectory listing, 
again just like DOS. Because the pro¬ 
gram will also convert CP/M files to 
MS/PC DOS and vice versa, the pro¬ 
gram also obeys CP/M’s USER com¬ 
mand. 

For those unfamiliar with CP/ M, the 
user command keeps files separate from 
each other in much the same way as 
MS / PC DOS’s sub-directories. Just as 
a DIRectory of a DOS sub-directory 
will produce only a list of files in that 
sub-directory, so logging in as user 3 
and doing a DIRectory will produce 
only a list of files saved while logged in 
as that user. All other files will be 
ignored. 

The only non-DOS commands in 
Alien are MACHINE, which allows 
you to set another disk format, and 
QUIT, which returns you to DOS. 

Of course we were unable to test all 83 
formats, but we were able to transfer 
files between an IBM PC and the 
recently reviewed Bondwell 14, an 
Osborne with double-density disks and 
a Morrow MD1I — all without diffi¬ 
culty. We used WordStar files for the 
exercise — it is one of the few programs 
available on ail four machines — and 


had no difficulty reading 8-bit CP/M 
files with our 16-bit PC DOS version of 
WordStar. We also copied in both 
directions without a hitch. 

The documentation warns that the 
speed of operation on the foreign disk 
can vary depending on the format, and 
we found this was so. This was particu¬ 
larly noticeable with the Bondwell disk. 
The speed varies because the layout of 
sectors on a disk is frequently “tuned” 
to suit the system it was designed for. 
This speeds up the home system, but 
usually slows disk operations on dif¬ 
ferent hardware. 

PC-Alien is not copy protected and so 
can be used on a hard disk or transferred 



Product: PC-Alien 
Price: $95. 

Requirements: IBM PC, 

2 disk drives, 128K. 
Documentation: 41-page booklet. 
Skill level: Novice. 

Supplier: FBN Software, 

16 Coles Place, Torrens, 

ACT 2607. 
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Actions speak louder than words 

Put action into your financial information. Highlight the growth; 
pinpoint the loss; spot the trends. Do it faster by using the powerful 
graphing commands integrated into SuperCalc 3 from Sorcim/IUS. 

■ SuperCalc 3 is a state-of-the-art spreadsheet, but with a few signifi¬ 
cant advantages. ■ Graphing is so simple. Just a single keystroke 
enables you to view, print or plotyour information. There is no need to 
change disks or create intermediate data files. The range of graphs is 
extensive. You can produce pie charts, bar charts, line, scatter, X-Y and 
hi-lo graphs. ■ There are other advantages as well, like calculations, 
up to 10 times faster using the 8087 Maths chip. Database, iterative 
cell calculations, and sideways printing are also available. ■ The best 
news is that SuperCalc 3 costs just $422.00. ■ Contact your local 
dealer to arrange a demonstration of SuperCalc 3 Version 2, or try a 
limited facility version in your own office. 


SuperCalc 3 , The Lotus Eater 


I want to switch to 


SuperCalc 3 , please send me more information 


Write to the address below for more information , or visit 

demonstration. 


M N your local computer dealer for a d 

y ls . ■ 252 Abbotsford Road ■ Mayne, Brisbane Q 4006 

Company Name. 


Address 


I Fax (07) 52 7820 ■ Telex AA44187 
I Phone (07) 52 9522 


.Postcode. 

The micro I currently use is. 

and software. 

Brisbane ■ Sydney I 

-Supercalc 3 requires an IBM PC, PC-XT or close compatible running PC-DOS 2.0. Minimum memory is 96K. Neither colour nor graphics is compulsory although recommended. 
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to a utilities disk without difficulty. And 
if the format you need is not supplied by 
PC-Alien, FBN will add it free. You just 
send your original disk and a disk with 
the format you want added. It should be 
at least half full, with several text files 
included, and one of the files must be 
bigger than 16K. 

FBN promises to return both disks, 
and with the new format added to 
Alien, within two weeks. If they cannot 
do it, you can return your Alien disk 
and manual and get a refund. 

One word of warning: the program 


will not handle what are known as hard- 
sectored formats, such as Apple II (and 
III) and North Star Advantage. To 
check if a disk is hard sectored, gently 
hold it by the edges and, using your 
fingers, rotate the magnetic media inside 
the disk envelope. Watch the small cut¬ 
out to the right of the centre hole. If only 
one hole appears, the disk is soft sec¬ 
tored. If there are more (you will nor¬ 
mally find between 12 and 16, depending 
on the system) then it is a hard-sectored 
disk and PC-Alien cannot help you. 

At this stage the program only runs 


on IBM PCs and close clones using 
PC/MS DOS. Depending on the de¬ 
mand, versions may be prepared for 
other machines. 

This program is a good example of 
the software talent in Australia. PC- 
Alien offers more disk formats than any 
of its higher-priced overseas competi¬ 
tors, and is the only one that offers a free 
update service. I can’t help but wonder 
how long it will be before one of the 
major software distributors begins to 
offer it. 

— Gary Ross 



Alternative 
to 1 - 2 - 3 


SuperCalc3 V2 


I t is hard to know how Sorcim allowed 
itself to roll over and let Lotus win the 
spreadsheet battle. Sorcim (“micros” 
ipelt backwards) had everything going 
or it. First, it took advantage of 
Software Arts’ reluctance to develop a 
-p/M version of VisiCalc, then it was 
unong the first to jump on the 16-bit 

bandwagon. 

I saw and used SuperCalc on a 
Sirius running CP/M 86 as early as 
February 1982, and the MS DOS 
/ersion could not have been far behind. 
In 1983 came Lotus’s 1-2-3 and the 
ipreadsheet game for the IBM PC 
ormat was over before anybody knew 
t. SuperCalc chauvinists wondered 
vhat all the fuss was about. It wasn’t 
ong before they found out. 


Sure, 1 -2-3’s command structure was 
a little more convoluted. Sure, the 
manual was too. OK, so it had graphs. 
So what! After overcoming our initial 
cynicism, we found out. 1-2-3, when 
you are used to it, is a nice package to 
actually use, and lots of people use it. 
And that brings all the advantages of 
standardisation. Having said that, one 
should not forget that SuperCalc is a 
well thought out package, too. It always 
was. 

So what has the latest version of 
SuperCalc (SuperCalc3 V2) got going 
for it? For one thing, it is fast — as fast 
as 1-2-3. This has been done by writing 
binary arithmetic routines that sacrifice 
a little accuracy for a tremendous 
increase in speed. Additionally, and of 
great interest to number-crunchers, the 
spreadsheet Can use an Intel 8087 maths 
co-processor. If you think 1-2-3 is fast, 
wait until you see this. With the 8087 on 

board, SuperCalc will positively fly_ 

typically up to 10 times quicker than 
1-2-3, which doesn’t support the 8087. 

Another significant addition is the 
Solve function. This allows goal-seeking 

a common requirement — and can 
also be used to handle circular ref¬ 
erences. SuperCalc3 V2 knows when it 
has tound an answer and will stop, 
unlike 1-2-3, which will keep churning 
away until it has completed the specified 
number of iterations. 

SuperCalc also now highlights the 
border so you can see at a glance where 
you are in the spreadsheet. Why didn’t 
someone think of that before — it is 
such an obvious enhancement! 

Another feature of this version of 
SuperCalc is the ability to have a dif¬ 
ferent grid size. The options are small 
(256 rows x 63 columns), medium (2000 
x 127), or large (9999 x 127). A default 


option automatically selects the correct 
option, although this can be overidden 
if required. 

As with most spreadsheets, these 
options — and their usage — are very 
memory dependent. But this version of 
SuperCalc uses a special matrix so that 
blank cells do not take up nearly as 
much room in memory as cells with 
something in them. This gives users 
greater flexibility in their layouts, 
especially when working on big 
applications. 

Unlike earlier versions of SuperCalc, 
this one also supports sub-directories, 
which makes it easy to run the program 
from a hard disk. Sorcim/ IUS has 
added a database that is a direct copy of 
that in 1-2-3, almost to the umpteenth 
decimal place. 

A nice touch is a “remain” option 
while in database mode. This allows 
editing of selected cells after a find 
operation. With 1-2-3, the cursor dis¬ 
appeared back to the criterion range 
just as you had a bright idea. 

A quick note about the database. It 
works down columns and treats each 
column as a field, the name of which is 
placed in the top of the respective 
column. It is crude but does the job. 
Unfortunately it will not convert lower 
to upper case (or vice versa), which can 
cause a few problems when using the 
Find option. 

One thing that I prefer in 1-2-3 is the 
pointing-to-a-cell technique. This means 
that one doesn’t have to stare at the grid 
to work out the co-ordinates. Although 
SuperCalc in all versions has this 
facility, the Escape key has to be pressed 
first. A minor irritation, but an irritation 
nevertheless. 

This version of SuperCalc has one 
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Product: SuperCalc3 version 2 
Price: $496 

Requirements: PC/MS DOS 
system, 128K memory, 2 disk 
drives 

Documentation: Manual, two 
answer cards, quick start guide 
Skill level: Novice to experienced 
Supplier: Arcom Pacific, 

(07) 52 9522 


advantage over previous versions: you 
can use a period to delimit ranges, just 
like the original VisiCalc and 1-2-3. It 
saves using the shift key. Older versions 
of SuperCalc used a colon (which will 
still work, by the way). 

A utility is provided to convert 1-2-3 
files, and as far as 1 can tell there is no 
problem converting the worksheet itself. 
The difficulty occurs when you want to 
run any of the complex 1-2-3 macros 
that you may have spent hours setting 
up and debugging: SuperCalc won’t run 
them. 

Not that SuperCalc can’t run macros; 
it can, but Sorcim’s approach is a little 
different to Lotus’s. A simple text file 
containing all the keystrokes is stored 
on a separate file, which can be activated 




with the /X (for execute) command. 
This text file can be created with 
WordStar in non-document or any 
other ASCII writer. 

I create my macros by using Super¬ 
Calc itself and the /Output to disk 
option. Just make sure the borders are 
switched off so they are not included as 
part of the ASCII file. Unfortunately 
there appears to be no equivalent to the 
1-2-3 /X commands, which can jump to 
sub-routines and do all manner of 
devious things. 

It would be hard justifying expendi¬ 
ture on SuperCalc3 V2 if 1-2-3 satisfies 
all your current requirements, unless 
you are sick to death of all the hassles 
involved in printing a graph. SuperCalc 
makes this an absolute breeze. Once the 
graph has been displayed, just hit the F9 
key and away it goes to the printer or 
plotter. In fact if impromptu plotting 
and printing is an everyday experience, 
it might be worth the switch. 

If you are one of the many CP/M 
SuperCalc users, it is no contest. 
SuperCalc wins hands down. With the 
recent release by FBN (Canberra) of a 
utility called PC-Alien (see review this 
issue) it is possible to put an Osborne 
disk (SS or DS) in the B drive of an 
IBM PC and copy the file on to the MS 
DOS A drive. In fact, PC-Alien handles 
more than 80 CP/M and MS DOS 
formats. It is cheap and offers a low- 
cost upgrade path to 16-bit computers 
All early SuperCalc files can be used 
with this version without any problem, 
so it is quite practical to copy the files 
across from an 8-bit machine to a 16-bit 
machine and carry on as though nothing 
has happened. 

If you use an older version, changing 
over is simple. It is quite easy to pick up 
the /Arrange (i.e. sort) and /View 
(graph) options. The sort function has 
one big advantage over 1-2-3’s: it is a 
genuine alphabetic sort, unlike 1-2-3’s 
ASCII sort. This means that in 1-2-3 
“de Lorean” will be found after “Zork” 
CZ” has a smaller ASCI I value than the 
lower-case “d”). The database takes a 
little longer to learn, but you would 
have the same difficulty with the 1-2-3 
equivalent. 

Finally, what about a potential 
spreadsheet user who doesn’t know 
which way to turn? Personally, I lean 
towards this new version of SuperCalc. 
The caveat is that this is a swings-and- 
roundabout decision. With SuperCalc, 
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everything is on one disk (except for 
some free optional extras like Side¬ 
ways, which can print just as the name 
suggests). Producing hard-copy graphs 
is nice work if you can do it easily. 

— Nick Lindsley 



F.ASV WORD PROCESSING YOU'LL NfcVKR OUTGROW 

I 

WordStar 

reworked 


WordStar 2000 


B ooting WordStar is a bit like 
slipping quietly into a comfort¬ 
able old shoe. You cannot 
really say you are still in love with it, but 
you cannot think of a reason to abandon 
it for some flashy new style that might 
be downright uncomfortable to wear. 

Even though we WordStar users think 
the world might be passing us by, we 
have resisted attempts by others to 
coerce us to try the word processing 
“product of the month”. So, with 
reluctance, I succumbed to WordStar 
2000, but only because of its ancestry 
you understand, and perhaps only 
temporarily. 

The first glance is daunting, four 
manuals and six disks — how the family 
appears to havs grown from my one 
trusy manual and much-copied floppy. 
Which raises a point of considerable 
annoyance: the copy protection system. 

Copying the program disks to install 
WordStar 2000 required the formatting 
of eight blank disks, but the number of 
backups is limited to three copies to 
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prevent illegal duplication. Gleefully 1 
notice MicroPro in United States has 
abandoned this time-wasting exercise, 
which deters no real pirates and annoys 
users by adding about 40 percent to the 
installation procedure. 

But back to the manuals: do you read 
the installation guide or “getting started” 
first? Fortunately the manuals are 
reasonably self-explanatory and if all 
else fails there are two tutorial disks: 
one for WordStar 2000 and the other 
covering spelling correction, mail merge, 
mail lists and indexes. 

1 fired up the tutorials, but they were 
so slow that you could rewrite War and 
Peace by the time they got you up and 
running. It may be the Osborne 3 with 
its 16-line screen is partly to blame here. 

• I perservered and started to look for 
the good points. There are some. 
WordStar 2000 still uses a two-key 
command sequence as in WordStar, but 
the commands are more mnemonic 
(Control-KS under the old regime is to 
quit editing and save a document; 
Control-QS is the new sequence). But 
some you win and some you lose, as in 
the case of deleting the word to the right 
of the cursor (Control T under Word¬ 
Star becomes the longer but mnemonic 
Control RW). 

The menus are much clearer — almost 
too simplistic for a professional writer, 
but an improvement. Help commands, 
which get in the way of dedicated 
WordStar users, would appear to offer 
more logical assistance to novices with 
their diagramatic representation. The 
manuals are a better bet for detailed 
help- 

Getting down to writing, you list files 
with an E for edit and name your 
document or select an existing one. 
punching in a few lines that ran past the 
margins I forgot and did a quick Control 
g to reformat, but not quickly enough 
because the program reformats as you 
„o A nice touch. 

B Margins can be re-formatted for every 
line instead of the whole file, and 


multiple ruler lines let you keep track, 
but you cannot erase the ruler line as in 
WordStar, and so one line of the screen 
is lost. 

Browsing through the manuals for 
more tricks, I read the list of features: 
Undo to restore deleted text; page 
formatting from several basic formats 
including memos, justified text and 
ragged right; arithmetic as you edit - and 
the very trendy windows. 

I tried windows, which lets you have 
three files open at once and each showing 
as a windowed section of the screen 
This is great if you want a screen as 
cluttered as your desk, but perhaos I 
could get to like it. P P 

As I moved the cursor through a 
story, its speed seemed no better but is 
less erratic than old WordStar, even 
jumpmg from page to page. I elected 
not to put the stopwatch on it, as the 
6-line Osborne 3 screen is not a true 
test instrument. WordStar 2000 has 
keyboard macros that let you set your 
own shorthand to enter blocks of text or 
phrases that occur frequently without 

ProKey 8 **** time ' U ‘ S similar to 

Again, you win some and you lose 
some, as WordStar 2000 removes the 

°.,. ? pt ‘° n of runnin g a program from 
within WordStar. Now you must exit to 
UOSnm the program, then re-boot 

Z 0 r ,f ta / 200 °- That ’ s a sha ™ as I 

would often run a program to see how 
many words I had written in a file 
before returning to add or delete words 
to a specified length. Then the program 
wins you back with its ability to chang^ 
print fonts in mid-sentence from the 
print menu, and its support nf ” 

th w !h° pril ? ters ’ lasers and all! 

to°!o a ZZ a V 1 d “‘ 


(other than single space) orjustification 
on the screen. 

For WordStar purists there is really 
precious little that resembles old faith¬ 
ful. It offers some distinct advantages — 
although I have not gone into detail, the 
sort, merge and spell components of the 
program work efficiently — but it has 
its drawbacks. 

According to MicroPro, WordStar 
has 1.25 million users (and probably 
just as many pirates), but its market 
leadership has been under threat from 
new feature-packed programs like 
MultiMate and Word. If anything, 
WordStar 2000 is a new product that 
will be marketed alongside WordStar, 
and buyers could well have different 
needs for each. 

I am not convinced — as a WordStar 
user still searching for something 
simpler, but better all round — that 
WordStar 2000 offers enough advan¬ 
tages for its extra $200 price tag ($595 
compared to WordStar’s new low $395. 
There is also a souped-up version called 
WordStar 2000+ with telecommuni¬ 
cations, mailing-list management plus a 

fo m $ 725 ) tabaSC managerand ind exing. 

So 1 packed away the six disks and 
lour manuals and slipped back into the 
comfortable old shoe. Aaah, that’s 
better! 

— Graeme Kendo 



Product: WordStar 2000 
Price: $595 ($725 for 2000+) 
Requirements: IBM PC, XT, AT 
and compatibles, 256K (320K for 
DOS 3.0 version on AT), twin 
floppy disks or hard disk. 
Documentation: Good 
Skill Level: Novice to intermediate 
Distributor: Imagineering 
(02) 212 1411 



Highway 
Safety 
Developments 
Pty Ltd. 


31 Brisbane Street, ELTHAM, Victoria, 3095 
Phone: (03) 439 2666 Telex: AA31372 

Manufacturers of library album boxes 
for floppy discs. 
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BY DICKINS 



WOULD YOU SELL 
A USED COMPUTER 
TO THIS MAN ? 

wmammmmmammmmmmmaEsmmmammammmmssmBmmmmsssammmam 


Barry Dickins finds that trying 
to charm a salesman is the hardest 
computer game of all 


r'txfl he handsome young man at 
■ Micromania Computers was 
f Yl extremely helpful and reassur¬ 
ing, to say the least. Dressed neatly 
while dusting John Sands Sega software 
with a dirty big pink plume, he even 
offered me a smoke, as he established an 
easy friendship with me two minutes 
after 1 stepped into the shop. 

“Any second-hand software?” 1 
smiled, trying to bung on the old charm. 
He laughed, a deep and rich easy 
chuckle, and lit up my Escort filter with 
a well-rehearsed flourish. “You’d have 
to get the Trading Post for that,” he 
said, and pulled out a big soft chair for 
me to sit in. He looked precisely like a 
really good used-car salesman, in his 
pork pie hat, metallic grey suit and 
clipped curly locks. 1 trusted him 
immediately, with all my heart. 

Did you know you Ye struck me on a 
lucky day?” he grinned, and showed me 
a stack of John Sands BASIC 11B 
Memory Expansion Cartridges on 
special. I gazed in awe at them. They 
certainly looked slick and sophisticated. 
“You can enjoy puzzling games on 
these, he said, flicking his cigarette 
ashes on to my leg with real panache 
and genuine dexterity. “If you’re an 
armchair athlete — and believe me you 
look like one, son — you can play golf, 
motor racing, tennis, baseball and plenty 
more besides.” 1 was impressed. 1 hit the 
kick. 


“Do you take cheques?” 1 asked, 
offering him one of my cigarettes. He 
put his hand up imperiously. “Don’t like 
Viscount,” he muttered. I gazed at his 
dial. It had gone all hard. Unyielding. 
Deadpan. Had 1 said the wrong thing? 
Perhaps it was just the offer of Viscount; 
obviously an inferior brand in his view. 
“We prefer cash,” he said, and went and 
answered the telephone. 1 had a Kool 
Mint and tried to look intelligent. He 
came back, still hard and stern. The 
easy gayblade quality had gone for 
good, it seemed. 

One computer game 1 was considering 
purchasing was called Cryogenic Night¬ 
mare, but when I asked the handsome 
young man how it worked he looked at 
his fingernails and clicked his tongue in 
disgust. “Look, I can see I’m wasting 
your time, M r Cloonies (my stage name), 
and obviously you’ve not come in here 
with a view to buy anything; so I suggest 
you go and ...” But before he could say 
it, I touched him lightly on the arm. “Do 
you offer courses?” 1 asked, again offer¬ 
ing him a Viscount. 1 love Viscount; 
don’t know what’s wrong with people 
who don’t like Viscount. 

“Yes, what we do is we have these 
mobile vans in which genuine buyers 
can sit, and we come round your place 
and you hop in the back of the mobile 
van, and you learn all about software 
inside of them. Now, if there’s anything 
else?” 1 am not thick. 1 realised I could 



































The Mulri-SMion PC System 


A multi-station computer system has never been 
cheaper. The President 16-210 IBM PC compatible com¬ 
puter and President Planet terminal can be linked to 
create a powerful and exceptionally cost-efficient office 
system. 

The President system is built on a solid foundation. The 
PI6-210 and Planet terminal are designed to be highly 
compatible with unmodified IBM PC hardware and 
software. Not merely a lookalike, the PI 6-210 includes a 
variety of enhancements making it an attractive alterna¬ 


tive to the PC. The innovative Planet terminal PC Server 
enables users to substantially upgrade existing systems 
without making equally substantial investments. An 
advanced local area network built info the Planet 
terminal makes linking as many as 127 stations to a file 
serving PC both convenient ana inexpensive. 

For more information on the President 16-210, 
President Planet terminal and related products, see us at 
Data 85 Show, Sydney, Centrepoint, Stands 202-203, 
22-25 May, 1985 or contact us directly. 


N.s.w. 

President Computers Pty. Ltd. 

100 George St., HornsDy, 2077 
Ph. (02) 476 2700 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Computer Marketing H. Q. 

2/19 North Terrace, Hackney, 5069 
Ph. (08) 42 4933 


A.C.T. 

President Computers ACT 
Shop 2, Warramanaa Centre 
Warramanga, 2600 
Ph.(062)882000 

NORTHERN TERRITORY 

Darwin Business Machines 
47Stuart Highway, Darwin, 5790 
Ph. (089) 815905 


VICTORIA 

President Computers Victoria 
Suite 1,609 St. Kilda Road, 
Melbourne, 3004 
Ph. (03) 5291788 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

Micro EDP 

9a/lLeura Ave., Claremont, 6010 
(09)3845787 


QUEENSLAND 

President Computers Queensland 
54 Robertson it., 

Fortitude Valley, 4006 
Ph. (07) 52 3288 

TASMANIA 

Northern Business Machines 
177 Brisbane St., Launceston, 7250 
Ph.(003)318388 


P16-210 Features Summary: •Microprocessor. Intel 8088, 4.77MHz •Disk Operating System: MS-DOS 2.11 •Memory: 512K RAM (expandable to 704K) •Expansion Slots: Eight •Disk 
Drives: Two floppy, hard disk •Keyboard: Ergonomic design, European versions opt. ^Display Adapter: Mono & colour support •Ports: Parallel & serial •Miscellaneous: Clock/calen¬ 

dar, convenient layout. 

PLANET Terminal Features Summary: •Microprocessor, Display Adapter. Keyboard: Same as PI 6-210 •Memory: 448K RAM, 16K ROM •Ports: Parallel & serial, opt. • E x PPj*°"B°x_F° r 
add-ons, opt. •Network: 1.2 mega bits/sec. transferrate, CSMA/CD bus connection, twisted pair cable, file lock/unlock, security logon, electronic mail, and more •Mom ors p y • 



















































BY DICKINS 


not buy a computer from this man, so I 
drove immediately to a city computer 
store, where they were marginally 
friendlier, if a bit edgy, when they 
realised 1 was only looking. 

“Ah! Mr Clarke!” said this woman. 
“I’m very sorry,” I said, “But the fact of 
the matter is 1 am not Mr Clarke.” She 
dusted some Environoid games, and her 
thin lips assumed the attitude of basic 
disgust. I looked at the games. Solar 
Conquest looked beaut fun. So, too, did 
Word Block, although 1 had some 
misgivings about Work Block as I often 
get attacks of that; especially after 
writing a few too many jokes. 

“What kind of a guarantee do you get 


with an Apple system?” I asked, offering 
her a chewie, which she reluctantly 
declined. “Three months,” she said, her 
voice as human as a red icypole. “That 
doesn’t seem long,” I rejoined, but she 
went and served someone else instead. 1 
must have BO. 

1 rang Ted’s Computers in Elizabeth 
Street to see if there were any specials, 
but the voice on the phone was not 
exactly like that of some long-lost 
brother. I asked him about the likelihood 
of obtaining a “cheapie” through some 
sort of newspaper like the Trading Post. 
He said some crooks advertised in the 
Trading Post and that some of the home 
sellers were nothing more than disguised 
r ip-off merchants. 1 asked him what 
undisguised rip-off merchants looked 
like, but it didn’t get a laugh. I felt like a 
laugh, 1 must say. 

The whole crusade to find out about 
e ood used computers, or even to find 
ut about good new ones, was beginning 
° feel precisely like buying a second- 
t and Holden. In fact, as you go through 
n he Yellow Pages, even their trading 
1 m es sound like car-yards. Sharp 
na o iers, for instance. That sounds very 
\vi and wide-awake. Even Sigma Data 
3 6 cessing sounds like some rainy old 
Pr °vard with a couple of strung-out 
C f tions poking their dried-up noses 
mh the front gate. Scope Com- 
thr .° a f i s very car-yard-like, in my 
pU on 1 can visualise old second-hand 
Scope stationwagons with rust in the 

tai | g have long been an admirer of 
salesmen and saleswomen. 1 love the 
way they quickly crack on to your 
Christian name, and address you like a 
brother of some ancient fraternity, or as 
if you had been through a million 


campaigns together, or hitch-hiked up 
the Hume a thousand times together. 
It’s all just make-believe, I know, but I 
just love to give in to illusions, whatever 
they are. I particularly loved Nucleur 
Computers; I thought that had a pro¬ 
found, almost fatalistic quality to it. I 
will buy a computer from Nucleur; I just 
know it. 

Ergomaniac Aids I loved, too, and 
will travel there almost immediately; as 
soon as I see Magnetronics, Chalmers 
Computer Centre, Barrie’s Office Sup¬ 
plies, Datatrend, Datronics, Disco 
Data, Eagle Stationers and Printers, 
Memorex, Moore Paragon, Zodiac 
Office Products, Sandringham Scan 
Man, Aaraque Systems and my favorite 
venue of all, Clinical Computers (even 
though they are located in Miranda, 
New South Wales). God, I’d go to 
Sydney just to see their version of 
Environoid, no worries about that one. 
I am starting to love computers, and 
that’s a fact. 

Although, you know, in the future I 
can easily imagine Second-hand Jacks’ 
Software Shack, Video O’Donnell and 
his Used Logo Language, Bedrock 


Ricky’s Out-of-Rego Programming 
Systems, Honest Injun Expansion 
Cartridges, Smart Max’s Upmarket 
Floppy Disk Datsuns, Ultrasonic Bob’s 
Used Word Processors (We do our own 
roadworthy certificates), and what 
about Technological Collin Motors, of 
High Street, Preston: (We accept trade- 
in Nissans, antique FJ Utes and pre¬ 
loved Sega software)? 

Yes, I’m sure they’re all bargains. I 
am certain everything they say is true. 
You have only to look into their beady 
eyes to see they wouldn’t do you over. 
Maybe one day a computer will fall off 
the back of a truck, and I’ll be lucky. It’ll 
be a good one. A brand new one that 
will joke automatically, come with me 
down the pub, have a bag of cashews 
with me, light up (and enjoy) a Viscount 
with me, and even put out the dirt tin. 
Until then, I will remain true to my 1962 
belt-drive Olivetti and $3 typewriter 
ribbons that I always buy brand new 
from the newsagent bloke up the road 
who’s always got a cold and can’t ever 
who’s always got a cold and can’t ever 
find the paperclips or the Violet 
Crumbles. ■ 
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THE AUSSIE BYTE SINGLE BOARD COMPUTER 


Z80 CPU @ 4Mhz 

256K Dynamic Ram 

4 x RS232 Serial Ports 

1 x Centronics Printer Port 

8' + 514' Floppy Disk Interface 

Whincester Disk Interface 

80 x 24 Video 

600 x 600 Dot Graphics 

Voice Synthesizer option 

Light Pen Input 

4K Diagnostic & Bios Eprom 

CP/M Version 3 D.O.S. Available 

Real-Time Clock (Battery/Backed) 
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Expansion Socket 

Full DMA Controller 

300 x 420 mm 

5V @ 3A, + 12 @ 1A, -12 @ 

.25A 

Price A&T $995.00 $139.30 
S/Tax CP/M Version 3 
$375.00 $52.50 S/Tax 

Note: Drives, Metalwork, Power 
Supply Monitors & Keyboards also 
available 
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Three levels 

A UNIX Primer, by Ann Nicols Lomuto 
and Nico Lomuto (Prentice-Hall, $27.50) 

This introduction to the UNIX* system 
was written for readers without any 
technical background. The authors use 
extensive analogies and practical exer¬ 
cises to expose the full sophistication of 
UNIX without resorting to unnecessary 
technical details. 

The material is organised into three 
increasing levels of expertise. It starts 
with the concept that a student should 
be able to do some real work from the 
beginning, albeit basic and unsophisti¬ 
cated. It moves gradually to a “mature” 
use of the system, and finally, it presents 
advanced material where the student 
can tackle the more difficult and tech¬ 
nical aspects of the system with con¬ 
fidence. 

The book emphasises concepts 
common to all applications rather than 
step-by-step instructions for a particular 
application — an approach that, despite 
a proliferation of versions of UNIX, has 
proved most satisfactory and yielded an 
easily readable text. For consistency, 
the notation of the standard version 7 
has been used throughout the book, 
with its differences to other versions 
highlighted when necessary. The ter¬ 
minology adheres scrupulously to that 
used in the UNIX literature. 

The early chapters cover the basics 
necessary to get the student on-line, and 
are followed by a gentle but thorough 
indoctrination to ‘ed\ the UNIX line 
editor, which has been chosen as the 
workhorse for the book because the 


authors believe that every serious user 
should have a line editor in his or her 
mental toolbox. This choice does leave 
the impression that, apart from some 
primitive file-handling capabilities, this 
is all that UNIX is about. 

In fact, it is not until Chapter 8 that 
one realises that more system power 
does exist — power inherent in features 
such as directories, privacy protection, 
inter-user communication and fancy 
formatting, all carefully introduced as 
concepts and consolidated with imagi¬ 
native application exercises. 

At this point the reader is a “mature” 
system user ready to proceed to the 
advanced level where the sophisticated 
concepts that give UNIX its distinct 
flavor are introduced. The final chapter 
points the student at the next step for 
any further studies he or she may desire. 

Helpful appendices to explain use of 
the manuals and the set-up of the 
terminal, a comprehensive glossary and 
answers to exercises complete a book 
which would be adequate for classroom 
use or private study. 

— Geoff Peterkin 



Stating the 
obvious 

How to find and buy good software, by 
J.W. Curry and D. Bonner (Prentice 
Hall, $13.95) 


This US book offers sound but at times 
rather self-evident advice on the selec¬ 
tion and acquisition of computer soft¬ 
ware. The book, which is aimed at the 
businessman with little or no computer 
experience, divides software acquisition 
and selection into eight logical steps: 
identify your needs, survey the market, 


understand your requirements, looking 
for vendors, documentation, evaluating 
vendor responses, the demonstration, 
and making the final decision. Each of 
these steps is discussed in some detail 
with an example to emphasise pertinent 
points. The book is biased towards 
accounting software but the general 
principles outlined would apply to the 
selection of other types of business 
programs. 

Although the points themselves are 
obvious, the book has some value as a 
checklist to prevent the obvious being 
overlooked. But the chapter on the 
demonstration was too brief, because 
this is the most important step in the 
selection process. 

The book offers solid practical advice 
on software selection, but if you have 
had any exposure to computers you will 
probably find that the information is 
mostly old hat. 

— Geoff Warrener 



Not for 
amateurs 


Computer mathematics, by D. J. Cooke 
and H. E. Bez. Cambridge University 
Press, $19.95 paperback, $63 hardcover. 

This is a textbook for university level 
computer science. The book is based on 
a course taught to honors students in 
the department of computer studies at 
Loughborough University of Technol¬ 
ogy, England. Its aim is to give readers a 
working knowledge of the areas of 
modern mathematics that relate to com¬ 
puting. Based heayily on set theory, the 
first chapter covers the fundamentals of 
sets and their uses. 

Major areas dealt with relate to com¬ 
puter geometry, computer-aided design. 
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graphics, the theory of languages and 
programs, artificial intelligence and net¬ 
working. The book is well thought out 
and presented but definitely not for 
amateur mathematicians. It is more 
suited to advanced degree students and 
post-graduates. 

— Roger Brownlee 



Help 

handicaps 

Personal computers and special needs, 
L Frank G. Bowe (Sybex Computer 
Books, $18.95) 

A close look at the cover shows that this 
j s a book about the special needs of 
special people: the estimated 10 percent 
of the population who have some form 
of handicap or disability. The target 
audience is this 10 percent as well as 
members of their families, friends, co¬ 
workers, counsellors and social workers. 
Despite the natural appeal to this rather 
specialised reader audience, the appeal 
to the general interest reader will stem 
from the many practical wonders that 
nersonal computers are now working 
r those confined to beds or wheel- 
h irs, or for those who have impedi¬ 
ments to speech, vision, hearing or 

le *Give a man a fish and he will eat for 
Teach him how to fish and he will 
3 tfor the rest of his life.” This old 
rhinese proverb sums up modern 
therapy’s aim to always help disabled 


and handicapped individuals to help 
themselves, so they retain their sense of 
self-worth. This theme, running through 
the book, maintains an overall objective 
balance that keeps in perspective the 
debate over the application of tech¬ 
nology and its social ramifications. 

Written in very plain English, this 
informative guide explains a variety of 
computer applications for all types of 
handicaps and the ways that the personal 
computer revolution is transforming 
the lives of thousands of afflicted people. 
It also includes an up-to-the-minute 
buyer’s guide designed to assist in 
selecting the right hardware and soft¬ 
ware for special needs. 

Frank G. Bowe PhD is a nationally 
recognised authority on the use of 
microcomputers for the disabled, and a 
consultant for the US Congress Office 
of Technology Assessment. He is dis¬ 
abled himself and has written many 
publications in this field. 

— Geoff Peterkin 



All-in-one 

reference 

From chips to systems: An 
introduction to microprocessors, 
by Rodney Zaks (SYBEX 
Computer Books, $37.95) 

This is another monumental work from 
an accomplished and popular author. It 
is a completely revised, re-illustrated 
and updated version of Microproces¬ 


sors:from chips to systems , published in 
1977. It follows the same organisation 
as the original edition: the main changes 
are in the description of new com¬ 
ponents. The design techniques and 
implementation philosophies are un¬ 
changed and will probably remain valid 
for many years because microprocessor 
design is now standardised. 

For anyone who yearns to understand 
current technology from fundamentals 
to how a microprocessor operates or 
how a complete system is assembled 
from chips, this encyclopaedic book 
should be the all-in-one reference 
volume. No preliminary knowledge of 
computer or microprocessor technology 
is needed; the concepts are carefully 
defined, each in turn, and the text is 
presented simply and progressively. 

But the non-technical person is not 
the only reader catered for. The validity 
of the information, its spectrum of 
applicability and depth of coverage, 
both from a hardware and a software 
standpoint, makes this work an impor¬ 
tant resource for students, scientists and 
engineers. The provision of many prac¬ 
tical exercises designed to reinforce the 
learning process gives added value as a 
possible complementary student text. 

Eleven comprehensive chapters effec¬ 
tively guide you through the micro¬ 
processor world, covering a host of 
related topics such as fundamentals, 
microprocessor internals and types, 
system components, their interconnects 
and development, applications, inter¬ 
facing, programming (low to high-level), 
with a final short discussion on the 
future and evolutionary predictions. 

The author contends that education 
is necessary, not only because micro¬ 
technology has become part of the 
industrial world, but also as the key to 
successful challenge and resolution of 
the social impact of micro-technology. 
This book represents a step in that 
direction and is therefore a worthwhile 
addition to any library. 

— Geoff Peterkin 
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COMING UP 

Edited by Helen Grant 

Computer shows, conferences and seminars here and abroad 

Title 

Date 

Place 

Organisers 

Contact 

Australia 

School Library Automation 

April 12-13,1985 

West Aust CAE, Perth 

Dept of Library Studies 

Ph: (09)-386-0222 1 

Automatic Accounting Systems 

April 30, 1985 

Masonic Centre, Sydney 

Australian Seminar Services 

Ph: (03)-690-3933 

Lancon '85 

May 1-2, 1985 

Canberra 

Australian Computer Society 

Ph: (062)-88-8048 

Automatic Accounting Systems 

May 3, 1985 

President Hotel, Melbourne Australian Seminar Services 

Ph: (03)-690-3933 

Unix World '85 

May 14-16, 1985 

Hilton Hotel, Sydney 

Computerworld 

Ph: (02)-439-5133 

First Australian Software 



Australian Defence. 


Engineering Conference 

May 14-16, 1985 

Canberra 

Force Academy 

Ph: (062)-73-3633 

Choosing Your Business Computer 

May 22, 1985 

Centrepoint, Sydney 

Graphic Directions 

Ph: (02)-212-4199 

Using Your Personal Computer 

May 23, 1985 

Centrepoint, Sydney 

Graphic Directions 

Ph: (02)-212-4199 

Office Automation — The Future 

May 24, 1985 

Centrepoint, Sydney 

Graphic Directions 

Ph: (02)-212-4199 

EDP Auditors National Software 

May 29-31, 1985 

Brisbane 

Riddells Exhibitions 

Ph: (03)-429-6088 

PC ’85 

July 17-20, 1985 

World Trade Centre, 

Australian Exhibition 




Melbourne 

Services 

Ph: (03)-267-4500 

Communications ’85 

August 6-9, 1985 

Centrepoint, Sydney 

Australian Exhibition 

Services 

Ph: (03)-267-4500 

Pan Pacific 

September 10-13, 1985 

Melbourne 

Riddells Exhibitions 

Ph: (03)-429-6088 

IREECON '85 

September 30-4, 1985 

Melbourne 

IREE 

Ph: (02)-29-4051 

Overseas 

Saudi Education ’85 

April 14-18, 1985 

Saudi Arabia 

Nicolson Exhibition Services 

Ph: (02)-267-1090 

Japanese Semiconductor 

April 15-16, 1985 

Nagano, Japan 

Dataquest Inc 

Tlx: 1719773, Ph: (408)-9719000 

Telecommunications 

April 24-26, 1985 

Buford, Georgia 

Dataquest Inc 

Tlx: 1719773, Ph: (408)-9719000 i 

CAD/CAM 

May 608, 1985 

Phoenix, Arizona 

Dataquest Inc 

Tlx: 1719773, Ph: (408)-9719000 

IBM Computer Users’ Show 

May 14-16, 1985 

Birmingham, US 

Online Conferences 

Tlx: 923498, Ph: (01)-8684466 

Business Telecom ’85 

May 21-23, 1985 

London 

Online Conferences 

Tlx: 923498, Ph: (01)-8684466 

Biotech ’85 Europe 

May 21-23, 1985 

Geneva 

Online Conferences 

Tlx: 923498, Ph: (01)-8684466 

Business Telecom ’85 

May 21-23, 1985 

London 

Online Conferences 

Tlx: 923498, Ph: (01)-8684466 

Europe Software Plus 

May 22-24, 1985 

Utrecht, Holland 

ECL (Exhibition Agencies) 

Ph: (01)-486-1951 

Space Technology ’85 

May 28-30, 1985 

Geneva 

Online Conferences 

Tlx: 923498, Ph: (01)-8684466 

European Semiconductor 

May 29-31, 1985 

Vienna, Austria 

Dataquest Inc 

Tlx: 1719773, Ph: (408)-9719000 

Display Terminals 

June 3-5, 1985 

Buford, Georgia 

Dataquest Inc 

Tlx: 1719773, Ph: (408)-9719000 

The Business Computer Show 

June 4-6, 1985 

London 

Reed Exhibitions 

Ph: (01)-6438040 

Software ’85 

June 4-6, 1985 

London 

Reed Exhibitions 

Ph: (01)-6438040 

Copying and Duplicating 

June 19-21, 1985 

Massachusetts 

Dataquest Inc 

Tlx: 1719773, Ph: (408)-9719000 

Videotex ’85 

June 24-26, 1985 

New York, US 

Online conferences 

Tlx: 923498, Ph: (01)-8684466 

Networks ’85 

June 25-27, 1985 

London 

Online Conferences 

Tlx: 923498, Ph: (01)-8684466 

Intelligent Systems 

July 2-4, 1985 

London 

Online Conferences 

Tlx: 923498, Ph: (01)-8684466 

Computa ’85 

July 2-6, 1985 

Singapore 

Cahners Exhibition Group 

Tlx: 649400, Ph: (203)-9640000 j 

Cable ’85 

July 9-11, 1985 

Brighton, England 

Online Conference 

Tlx: 923498, Ph: (01)-8684466 

Asia-Pacific Information & 
Micrographic Management Congress 

July 11-13, 1985 

Taipei, Taiwan 

IMC 

Tlx: 904100, Ph: (301)-983064 

MachineAsia 

September 23-27, 1985 

Singapore 

Nicolson Exhibition Services 

Ph: (02)-267-1090 

MachineAsia 

September 23-27, 1985 

Singapore 

Nicolson Exhibition Services 

Ph: (02)-267-1090 

Office Automation 

September 30-2, 1985 

Phoenix; Arizona 

Dataquest Inc 

Tlx: 1719773, Ph: (408)-9719000 

Computer Indonesia 

October 8-12, 1985 

Jakarta 

Andry Montgomery Group 

Tlx: 24591, Ph: (01)-4861951 

Semiconductor 

October 14-16, 1985 

Tucson, Arizona 

Dataquest Inc 

Tlx: 1719773, Ph: (408)-9719000 

Infomatic '85 

October 21-24, 1985 

Amsterdam 

IMC 

Tlx: 904100, Ph: (301 )-9830604 

PerCompAsia ’85 

October 21-25, 1985 

Singapore 

Andry Montgomery Group 

Tlx: 24591, Ph: (01)-4861951 

System ’85 

October 28-1, 1985 

Munich 

ECL (Exhibition Agencies) 

Ph: (01^-4861951 

Computer Storage 

October 30-1, 1985 

Tucson, Arizona 

Dataquest Inc 

Tlx:1719773, Ph: (408)-9719000 

CommuniTech & Computer '85 

November 18-21, 1985 

Kuala Lumpur 

Andry Montgomery Group 

Tlx: 24591, Ph: (01)-4861951 

If you would like your event listed in our directory, please send full details to 

Helen Grant, Today’s Computers, 26-28 Hunter Street, Sydney 2000. 
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Measurement & Control Division 

^Electrical (Incorporating Jacoby Mitchell) 

(-Equipment Unit c > 8 L y° n Park Road, 
^limited North R y de > NSW 2113 

^ — Tel: (02) 888 9000 Telex: AA22692 . 

Melbourne (03) 429 1122 Adelaide (08) 272 3588 Brisbane (07) 44 4801 Perth (09) 275 6655 ,/ 
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fliifelligent PLOTTERS^ 


Interfaces available for the above plotters are RS232, 8 Bit parallel and in most cases GPIB 

Intelligent Plotter sale: WX4671 single pen $600 inc tax. 

WX4675 six pen $660 inc tax. Limited numbers available. 


A1 size, PINCH ROLLER TYPE 

GP9101 

★ 4 pens 

★ 250mm/sec 

★ Step size 0.05mm 

★ With HP/GL option 


It can be run under lotus 
123 + Auto cad 


A3 size, HIGH SPEED MULTIPEN 

FP5301 


★ 10 pens 

★ 450mm/sec 

★ Step size 0.05mm 

★ With HP/GL option 

It can be run under lotus 
123 + Auto cad 


A3 size, PLOTWRITER 

WX4731 

r~~ ■>-- 


★ 4 pens 

★ 200mm/sec 

★ Step size 0.1mm 

★ Up to lm plot 


A3 size, MULTI FUNCTION, 
PORTABLE 

MP1 


★ 6 pens 

★ 150mm/sec 

★ Step size 0.1mm 

★ With HP/GL option 

It can be run under lotus 
123 + Auto cad 


A4, COMPACT 

DA6100 

★ 3 pens 

★ 200mm/sec 

★ Step size 0.1mm 

★ With HP/GL option 
DA6100 with RS232 

$768 inc tax 

8 Bit parallel $732 inc tax 


BUSI-PLOT 

DA6500 


★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 


★ Storage of graph data ★ 
auto cassette type 

DA6500 $2136 


3 pens 
200mm/sec 
Step size 0.1mm 
Six types of graphs 
selectable 
Easy programming 
using Basic Functions 
inc tax 


A4 SERVOPLOT. 

DA8400 


* 6 pens 

* 410mm/sec 

* Step size 0.1mm 


A3 DIGITIZER 

KD4030 


★ Electro magnetic 

method 

★ Resolution 0.1mm 

★ Accuracy ± 0.5mm 

★ 3 types of reading 

mode 
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IVIake/ 

model 

Price 

CPU 

Speed 

CMHzD 

Memory 

min/max 

Operating 

system 

Exp. 

alots 

Screen 

Amust Compak 
Executive 816 

$3550 

Z80A 

4.0 

64 K 

CP/M 80 

Nil 

13 cm high res 

Apple lie 

$1795 

65C02 

1.0 

128K 

ProDOS, DOS 3.3, Pascal 1.2 

Nil 

Monitor, TV, flat screen 

Apple lie 

$2095 

65C02 

1.0 

64/128K 

ProDOS, DOS 3.3, Pascal 1.2 

7 

External monitor 

Apple Macintosh 

$3295 

68000 

8.0 

128/512K 

The Finder, CP/M 68000 

Nil 

High res b/w 

Apple 

Macintosh XL 

$6785 

68000 

5.0 

512/1024K 

MacWorks, Lisa Office System 

3 

High res b/w 

Apricot PC 

$3990 

8086 

5.0 

256/768K 

MS DOS 2.0, CP/M 

2 

9" or 12" green 

Apricot Portable 

$4725 

8086 

5.0 

256/640K 

MS DOS 2.11, Cone. 

1 

80 x 25 LCD 

Apricot XI 

$6295 

8086 

5.0 

256/768K 

MS DOS 2.11, Cone. 

2 

80x 25, 9" or 12" 

Apricot FI 

$3135 

8086 

4.77 

256/768K 

MS DOS 2.11, Cone. 

2 

80x25 

Apricot Point 7 

$9995 

8086 

4.77 

512/1024K 

Concurrent CP/M 

3 

80 x 25 

AWA Corona 

$3893 

8088 

4.77 

128/640K 

MS DOS, CP/M 86, REVELATION 

4 

80 x 25 

AWA Corona 
Portable 

$4182 

8088 

4.77 

128/512K 

MS DOS, CP/M 86, REVELATION 

4 

80 x 25 

Bondwell 14 

$2295 

Z80A 

4.0 

128K 

CP/M 3.0 

Nil 

9" amber 

Canon AS-100 

$5909 

8088 

4.0 

128/512K 

MS DOS, CP/M 86 

4 

30 cm mono or color 

Challenger 

$2990 

8086 

4.77 

256/640K 

MS DOS, CP/M 86 

5 

Separate 

Compaq Portable 

$4860 

8088 

4.77 

256/640K 

MS DOS 

3 

80 x 25 

Epson PX-8 

$1469 

Z80A 

2.5 

64 K 

CP/M 2.2 

Nil 

80 x 8 

Epson QX-10 

$2750 

Z80A 

4.0 

192/256K 

MS DOS, TP/M II, CP/M 80B 

N/A 

12" green high res 

Grid Compass 

$5315 

8086, 8087 

N/A 

256/512K 

MS DOS, Grid-OS 

Nil 

80 x 25 

electroluminescent 

HP Touchscreen 

$5549 

8088 

7.0 

128/640K 

MS DOS, CP/M 86 

2 

9" diagonal 

HP 110 

$4834 

80C86 

5.33 

272K 

MS DOS 2.11 

Nil 

16x80 LCD 

Hyperion 

$3200 

8088 

4.77 

256K 

MS DOS 

Nil 

80 x 25 amber 

IBM PC 

$4789 

8088 

4.77 

128/640K 

PC DOS, CP/M 86 

5 

Mono or color 

IBM PC Portable 

$4233 

8088 

4.77 

256/640K 

PC DOS, CP/M 86 

5 

Mono or color 

IBM XT 

$7599 

8088 

4.77 

256/640K 

PC DOS, CP/M 86 

5 

Mono or color 

ITT Xtra 

$4250 

8088 

5.0 

128/640K 

MS DOS, CP/M 86 

5 

14" amber, green or 
color 

Kaypro 10 Portable 

$4798 

Z80 

4.0 

64 K 

CP/M 80 

Nil 

9" green screen 

Kaypro 4 

$2838 

Z80 

4.0 

64K 

CP/M 80 

Nil 

9" green screen 

Kaypro II Portable 

$2160 

Z80 

4.0 

64K 

CP/M 80 

Nil 

9" green screen 

MicroBee APC 

$2172 

Z80A 

3.75 

64K 

CP/M 2.2 

Nil 

Green 80 x 24 


This is our exclusive listing of all the major 
specifications and prices of the main micro¬ 
computers available in Australia. No doubt we've 
omitted some; to them we can only apologise and 
say that if you send us a specifications sheet with 
the relevant information, or call direct on (02) 
235 6651, we will remedy the omission. 

Price: Price is based on the cost of a machine with 
two disk drives (where applicable), monochrome 
screen and minimum memory. In the case of CP/M 


machines this will normally mean 64K, and for 
PC/MS DOS equipment 128K. Where the minimum 
memory for a machine is 256K, the price will reflect 
this. Prices include sales tax. 

CPU: The central processing unit is the chip that is 
the “brains"of the machine. This column tells which 
one the machine normally has. 

Speed (MHz): The speed at which a computer can 
do a job is partly a measure of how fast it runs. This 
column gives the speed in megahertz. 


Mln/Max memory: The minimum and maximum 
amount of memory the system can maintain. 
Operating system: All the operating systems that 
will work with the standard machine or which are 
supplied by the manufacturer. 

Expansion slots: Many computers have slots into 
which specially designed circuit boards can be 
inserted, to extend the machine's capabilities. This 
shows how many, if any, a machine possesses. It 
does not state what shape plug they take, or how 
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Resolution 

[pixels] 

I/O ports 

Disk 

drives 

1—lard 
disk 

Software 

Comments 

N/A 

2 serial, 1 parallel 

2 x 800K 5y2" 

Opt ext 10Mb 

WP, Supercalc, account, 
project, database 

Computer in a case. Multiple 
disk formats 

560x 192 

2 serial, mouse i’face 

1 x 140K 5Vi" 

Optional 

20 hours of tutorial on disk 

Apple’s first portable. LCD 
screen available 

560x 192 

1 parallel, 1 serial 

1 x 140K 5!4" 

Optional 

ProDOS users disk tutorial 

Price is for starter system 

512x342 

2 RS-422/RS-232 

1 x 400K 3y 2 " 

Optional 

Tutorial, MacWrite, MacPaint 

Tomorrow’s computer today 

720 x 364 

2 serial, 1 parallel 

1 x 400K 3V4" 

10Mb 

Macworks 

The Lisa with a new name 

800 x 400 

RS-232, Centronics 

Up to two 720K 

3'/ 2 " floppies 

5 or 10Mb, Xi 
model 

Communications, SuperCalc, 
SuperWriter, etc. 

Keyboard microscreen runs 
most IBM software 

640 x 200 

Centronics, RS-232 

720K 3W diskette 

10Mb optional, 
external 

Diary, SuperCalc, 
SuperPlanner, SuperWriter 

Infrared link to keyboard, 
mouse, voice commands 

800 x 400 

Centronics, RS-232 

720K 3Vfe" diskette 

5 or 10Mb 

Diary, SuperCalc, 
SuperPlanner, SuperWriter 

Microscreen on keyboard 

640 x 256 

Centronics, RS-232 

720K 3y>" diskette 

5 and 10Mb optional 

Diary, SuperCalc, 
SuperPlanner, SuperWriter 

Aimed at first-time user 

640 x 256 

Centronics, RS-232 

720K 3V6" diskette 

10Mb 

Diary, SuperCalc, 
SuperPlanner, SuperWriter 

Intended as cluster controller 
for network 

640 x 325 

1 RS-232, 1 Centronics 

1 or 2 x 360K 

10Mb (optional) 

GWBASIC, Multimate 

REVELATION emulates the 

Pick system 

640 x 325 

1 RS-232, 1 Centronics 

1 or 2 x 360K 

10Mb (optional) 

GWBASIC 

REVELATION emulates the 

Pick system 

N/A 

Centronics, 2 x RS-232 

2 x 360K 

No 

WordStar, CalcStar, 

DataStar, ReportStar 

A good, cheap, lightweight 
portable 

640 x 400 

Centronics 

2 x 640K 

10Mb (optional) 

BASIC, text editor, file 
management 

Wide range of software 

640 x 200 

RS-232, Centronics 

2 x 360K 5%" 

Optional 

GWBASIC, Perfect: Filer, 

Calc, Writer 

Screen not included in price 

640 x 200 

Parallel, serial 

360K 

10Mb (optional) 

— 

The best-selling portable IBM 
clone 

N/A 

RS-232, analog to digital 

Microcassette, 

RAM disks 

No 

CP/M utilities MBASIC 

Portable WordStar, diary 
available 

640 x 400 

Parallel, RS-232 

2 x 320K 

10Mb (optional) 

WordStar, Mailmerge, 
SpellStar, graphics 

Price includes Epson FX-80 
printer 

320 x 240 

RS-232/RS-422, 1 EE-488 

384K bubble, 
ext 360K floppy 

Optional 

Nil 

— 

512x390 

2 RS-232, 1 HPIB 

2x3y 2 " 710K 

15Mb (optional) 

MemoMaker, Card File, 
manager 

Touchscreen masks how good 
machine is 

128x480 

RS-232, HP-IL 

3y 2 " 710K 

No 

PAM, 1-2-3, MemoMaker, 
Terminal 

Lightweight portable, software 
in ROM 

640 x 250 

1 RS-232, 1 Centronics 

2 x 360K 

External 

Lotus 1-2-3, Inscribe 

One of the most compact IBM- 
compatibles 

320 x 200 

Purchased separately 

2 x 360K 5 'A" 

10Mb (optional) 

BASIC, BASICA 

The one that shaped the 
marketplace 

640x200 

Purchased separately 

i x 360K syr 

10Mb (optional) 

BASIC, BASICA 

An IBM PC shoe-horned into 
one box 

640 x 200 

Purchased separately 

1 x 360K 5’/." 

10Mb 

BASIC. BASICA 

Hard-disk IBM PC 

640 x 200 

N/A 

2 x 360K 

Optional 

BASIC, BASICA 

ITT’s entry into the micro world 

N/A 

1 parallel, 1 serial 

1 x 400K 

10Mb 

WordStar, Mailmerge, 
CalcStar, dBase II etc. 

One of the few portables with 
hard disk 

N/A 

1 parallel, 1 serial 

1 x 400K 

10Mb 

WordStar. Mailmerge, 
CalcStar, dBase II etc. 

Portable, real-time clock 

N/A 

1 parallel, 1 serial 

1 x 400K 

10Mb 

WordStar, Mailmerge, 
CalcStar, dBase II etc. 

Solid CP/M portable computer 

512 x 256 

RS-232, parallel 

1 x 400K 

External, optional 

WordStar. Multiplan MBASIC 

Australia’s own low-cost CP/M 
system 


Ts print interface cards and graphics cards, have 

^creen^Shows the type and size of the standard 
display screen. Where the screen is not supplied 
with the machine, this is shown. 

Resolution: The clarity of the picture on the screen 
is a function of the number of pixels it has, pixels 
being the tiny dots that the computer turns on and 
off to put together a screen image. This column 


comes first, followed by the vertical count. 

I/O ports: I/O is short for input/output. Essentially it 
lists what connectors come with the machine for 
communicating with such devices as printers, 
modems, etc. 

Diskdrives: This column shows the number of disks 
with a standard machine, plus the storage capacity. 
Hard disk: Some manufacturers offer a hard disk as 
an alternative to one of the floppy disk units. This 


column shows the capacities available. 

Software: This column shows what software is 
supplied with a standard machine. 

Comments: Special or unusual features. 

All information is as supplied by the manufacturer 
or distributor. Every attempt has been made to 
ensure that the information is accurate, but Today's 
Computer takes no responsibility for errors or 
omissions. Nor will the magazine accept respon¬ 
sibility for any loss or liability that may result. 
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Make/ 

model 

Price 

CPU 

Speed 

(MHz] 

Memory 

min/max 

Operating 

system 

Exp. 

slots 

Screen 

Morrow MD11 

$5820 

Z80A 

4.0 

128K 

CP/M 3.0 

Nil 

12" green 24 x 80 

Morrow Pivot 

$3650 

80C86 

3.5 

128/512K 

MS DOS 2.1 

Nil 

16x80 LCD 

NEC APC III 

$3565 

8086-2 

8.0 

128/640K 

MS DOS 2.11, UNIX 

4 

14" 25x80 

NEC PC-8201 A 

$695 

80C85 

2.4 

16/32K 

Proprietary 

1 

40 char x 8 lines LCD 

Osborne 2100 

$3200 

8088 

4.77 

256/640K 

MS DOS 2.11 

5 

Purchased separately 

Osborne 3 

$3792 

80C86 

3.5 

128/512K 

MS DOS 2.11 

Nil 

16x80 LCD 

Osborne Executive 

$2950 

Z8JA 

4.0 

128K 

CP/M 3.0 

Nil 

8" amber 

Osborne Vixen 

$2850 

Z80A 

4.0 

64 K 

CP/M 2.2 

Nil 

7" amber, 80 x 25 

President 16-200 

$3900 

8088 

4.77 

512/748K 

MS DOS, CP/M 86 

8 

30 cm green, color 

80x24 

Sharp PC-5000 

$3435 

8088 

N/A 

128/256K 

MS DOS 2.0 

Nil 

8 x 80 LCD 

Tandy M100 

$499 

80C85 

2.4 

8/32 

Proprietary 

1 

40 char x 8 lines LCD 

Tandy TRS-80 
Model 2000 

$4799 

80186 

8.0 

128/768K 

MS DOS 

4 

80 x 25 mono or color 

Tandy Model 4 
Portable 

$1999 

Z80A 

N/A 

64/128K 

TRS DOS 

Nil 

80 x 24 mono 

Tandy16B 

$9999 

68000 

&Z80 

6 & 4 

256K/15Mb 

TRS DOS, Zenix 

4 

80 x 24 green 

Telecom 

Computerphone 

$2950 

68008 

13.5 

128K 

Modified QDOS 

ROM, RAM 
packs 

9" mono or 14" color 

Tl Professional 
Computer 

$3995 

8088 

5.0 

128/768K 

MS DOS 2.11 

5 

12" mono or 13" color 

Tl Professional 
Portable 

$4925 

8088 

5.0 

128/768K 

MS DOS 2.11 

5 

9" mono or color 

Tl Pro-Lite 

$6500 

80C88 

N/A 

256/768K 

MS DOS 

2 

80 x 25 LCD 
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Accountancy 

CANON ACCOUNTANT SYSTEM 

A comprehensive software system 
especially designed for accountants. The 
system includes modules for time-costing, 
depreciation, integrated word processing 
and a tax scheduler. 

Requirements: MS DOS 2.0 on Canon’s 
AS-300. 

Supplier: Canon Australia (02) 87 0166. 
Price: $2500 

CASHCOM 

Cashcom lets small businesses control their 
cash flow. It provides uncomplicated and 
accurate financial control, bank 
reconciliation, and profit and loss analysis, 
by year to date or designated period. 

Requirements: PC DOS, MS DOS, CP/M, 
MP/M, CP/M-86. 

Supplier: Business Scope, (07) 262 2077 
Price: $600 

CODY BUSINESS SYSTEM 

Offers integrated or stand-alone accounting 


modules. Step-by-step instructions are built 
into the programs, making the system 
simple to operate. 

Requirements: CP/M & scientia’s Multi-user 
O/S 

Supplier. Scientia Pty Ltd, (02) 331 7232 
Price: $4200. 

DIYCAS 

DIYCAS (Do It Yourself Computer 
Accounting System) has been designed for 
professional accounting practices and small 
businesses. 

Requirements: CXI, DOS, CP/M 
Supplier: G L Taylor & Associates, (09) 

382 1104 
Price: $770 

FREEDOM 

This is a fully integrated accounting 
package, and a multi-user version is 
available on Convergent Technology’s 
N-Gen system. 

Requirements: IBM PC, Compaq, Corona, 
HP 150 


Supplier: Priestley & Morris Services, (03) 

67 7761. 

Price: $4050 

Communications 

ASCOM 

Can be used to communicate with any 
computer system capable of asynchronous 
communications, timesharing systems, 
mainframes, minicomputers and other 
microcomputers. 

Requirements: MS DOS, CP/M 80, CP/M-86 
Supplier: Fagan Microprocessor Systems, 
(03) 699 9899 
Price: $327 

TELEX MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

Provides an intelligent link between your 
computer and the telex network. It includes 
comprehensive reporting for call costing, 
traffic analysis and incomplete messages. 

Requirements: UNIX, Xenix, or any UNIX 
lookalike. 

Supplier: Focus Business Systems, (02) 

411 7455. 

Price: $2200 
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Resolution 

[pixels] 

I/O ports 

Disk 

drives 

Hard 

disk 

Software 

Comments 

720 x 288 

2 x RS-232, 1 x parallel 

1 x 384K 

11Mb 

New Word, SuperCalc, 
database, etc. 

Fast hard disk, good value 
for money 

480x128 

RS-232, Centronics 

2 x 360K 

No 

Appointments, Terminal 
Emulator, calculator 

The 16-bit successor to the 
Osborne 1 

640 x 400 

Centronics, RS-232 

2 x 640K 

10Mb 

Nil 

High-grade IBM-compatible 

240 x 64 

RS-232, barcode, parallel 

No 

No 

BASIC in ROM 

Similar to Tandy 100, but more 
memory 

N/A 

RS-232, Centronics 

2 x 360K 

10Mb or 20Mb 

Not decided 

Osborne’s first desktop 

480x 128 

RS-232, Centronics 

2 x 360K 

No 

Appointments, Terminal 
Emulator, calculator 

The 16-bit successor to the 
Osborne 1 

— 

2 RS-232, 1 Centronics 

2 x 200K or 400K 

11.2Mb 

WordStar, Mailmerge, 
SuperCalc, MultiLedger etc. 

Development of the famous 
Osborne 1 

640 x 240 

RS-232, Centronics 

2 x 390K 

Optional, external 

WordStar, Mailmerge 
SuperCalc, Media Master etc. 

Osborne’s smallest portable. 
Multiple disk formats 

640 X 704 

1 RS-232, 1 Centronics 

2 x 360K 

Up to 20Mb 

Perfect range, 1-2-3 or 

Open Access 

IBM-compatible 

640 x 80 

RS-232 

External 

No 

GWBASIC 

128K bubble memory (opt), 
clip-on thermal printer 

240 x 64 

RS-232, barcode, parallel 

Optional 

No 

BASIC in ROM, dialler, 
diary, text 

Probably the most popular lap 
portable 

640 x 400 

1 serial, 1 Centronics 

2 x 720K 

10Mb (optional) 

Multiplan, Multimate, 
dBase II, BASIC 

A formidable machine, 

Tandy’s best 

240 x 640 

Parallel 

2 x 156K 

15Mb (optional) 

Scripsit, PFS:file, PFS:Calc 

CP/M compatible. Overpriced 
portable 

N/A 

2 x RS-232, parallel 

2 x 1250K 

8" floppies 

15Mb optional 

Operating system 

— 

256x512 

1 RS-432 

2 x 100K 3V6" 

No 

Quill, Abacus, Archive, Easel, 
BASIC 

Built-in phone, phone 
database, auto-answer 

720 x 300 

1 parallel 

2 x 360K 

10 and 20Mb 
(optional) 

BASIC, BASICA 

Better than the IBM, but not 
IBM-compatible 

720 x 300 

1 parallel 

2 x 360K 

10Mb (optional) 

BASIC, BASICA 

Better than the IBM. but not 
fully IBM-compatible 

640 x 200 

Parallel 

2 x 156K 

15Mb (optional) 

Scripsit, PFS:File, PFS:Calc 

— 



VTEX 

Allows personal computers to be used as 
videotex terminals. The information- 
provider option allows pages to be created 
and altered off-line and later sent to the 
videotex system. 

Requirements: IBM PC or compatibles, MS 
nOS RS-232 port, external V23 modem. 
c.iDDlier: Neologue Pty Ltd, (02) 487 2859 

price: $170 to $380 


database managers 

dB master macintosh 

fc the user store, organise, retrieve, and 
Le Hnre information. Users can create 
repr °text fields, store complex formulas 
=md print reports. 

moments' Single-drive Macintosh. 

Price: $360 


manager 

Uses standard relative files, offering a 
screen formatter, report generator and 


user-accessible data management routines 
for Commodore 64 users. 

Requirements: Commodore 64 and disk 
drive. 

Supplier: Commodore, (02) 427 4888 
Price: $80 

SUPERFILE 

A free-form database that does not impose 
the restrictions of conventional systems. A 
record can be different from every other, so 
a single superfile database can access 
many different logical files at the same time 

Requirements: CP/M, MS DOS, CP/M-86 
Idris. 

Supplier: Sunshine State Scientific 
Systems, (076) 35 3362. 

Price: From $368. 


Education 

EDUCATION 

BLISSYMBOLIC CONCEPTS 

A set of six drills on specific Blissymbols. 
Students unfamiliar with Blissymbols can 
benefit from these motivating drills, whether 


they use them in the symbol mode or with 
only the symbol’s corresponding English 
words. 

Requirements: Apple II. 

Supplier: Control Data Publishing, 

(03)268 9500. 

Price: $49.95. 


EZ LOGO 

Gives primary school children the 
opportunity to use the computer in self- 
directed ways. Even children who are just 
beginning to read and add can successfully 
explore turtle graphics. 

Requirements: Apple II. 

Supplier: Control Data Publishing, 

(03) 268 9500. 

Price: $54.95. 

HARDWARE FOR THE IBM PC 

Three-hour self-study course that enables 
you to describe the components and 
extension possibilities, and to state the 
most important differences between the 
IBM Persona! Computer and its XT version. 
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Requirements: PC DOS. 

Supplier Science Research Associates, 

(02) 888 7833. 

Price: $59. 

IBM PC APPRENTICE SERIES 

Modified versions of commercial programs 
dBase, WordPerfect and SuperCalc 3. Each 
package contains a restricted version of the 
commercial package and a workbook. 

Requirements: IBM PC and compatibles. 
Supplier: Prentice Hall, (02) 939 1333. 

Price: $47.95 to $60. 

Financial 

BOND SWAP ANALYZER 

Enables professional dealers in the money 
market and fixed-interest market to evaluate 
the profitability of bond swaps. Handles up 
to 40 sell and 10 buy candidates at one time 
for any type of fixed-interest security. 

Requirements: IBM PC, XT or equivalent. 
Supplier: Wilson and Associates, 

(02) 30 6907 
Price: $2125. 

MARS 

Can be used as a spreadsheet, modelling 
tool or menu-driven financial management 
language. The data-entry program can be 
built along with the creation of the model, 
then the program can be passed back to 
clerical assistants. 

Requirements: Wang PC 

Supplier: Bisplan Consulting Services, 

(02) 419 7822. 

Price: $795. 

MASTERMODELLER 

A powerful financial modelling, reporting 
and consolidation program. It offers a 
comprehensive interface to external data 
such as dBase files. 

Requirements: MS DOS. 

Supplier: Intelligence, (02) 699 3877. 

Price: $2000. 


(02) 929 5855. 

Price: $400 to $2500. 

PC BUSINESS GRAPHICS 

A stand-alone package that allows the user 
to easily present business information in 
graph form. Bar. pie, area, line, mark, points 
and curve charts are supported. 

Requirements: Wang PC 001 with graphics 
board. 

Supplier Wang Computer, (02) 925 5678 
Price: $450. 


Integrated products 

JANE 


Applications are word processing, 
spreadsheet and list management. Jane 
guides the novice through the basics of 
computing. 


Requirements: Apple II, || Pius || e lie 

Apple mouse. ’ ' 


Supplier Ashton Scholastic 
Price: $189. 


(043) 28 3555. 


OPEN ACCESS 


Features database manager, word 
processor, spreadsheet, graphics 
communications and time manager- now 

available for the Toshiba T300. ’ 


Requirements: Toshiba T300 
Supplier: Software Suppliers 
(02) 888 1955. 

Price: $995. 


SMART 


^^coaiuy, uaia man; 
spreadsheet with graphics. 


Requirements: IBM PC and close 
compatibles. 

Supplier Sourceware (02) 411 571-1 
Price: $995. 


T/MAKER III 


MSC/PAL 

MSC/Pal performs 3-D linear, static and 
dynamic finite-element analyses. An 
interactive pre-processor assists in data 
input. 

Requirements: IBM PC, XT or AT with color 
graphics. 

Supplier: Compumod, (02) 27 7405. 

Price: $1495. 

ATOM II 

Automated Travel Office Manager, records 
client reservations, sales and accounts, and 
produces management reports. 

Requirements: IBM-XT, Wang-PC, NEC- 
APC, Sharp with hard disk. 

Supplier: Travel Software Company, 

(02) 331 5390. 

Price: $6000. 

broadcaster 

A traffic and accounting system for regional 
radio stations, including hardware, 
software, free training and a 12 -month 
software warranty. 

Requirements: IBM-PC, PC-XT. 

Supplier: PSI Computer Systems, 

(02) 887 4144. 

Price: from $27,500. 

dairy star 

A ration balancing program designed by a 
nutrition consultant, it helps the dairyman 
get the most out of natural feedstuff. 

Requirements: IBM PC, XT, AT Portable, 

PCjr and compatibles, Tl Professional, 

Tandy 2000, Zenith 150, Columbia, DEC 
Rainbow. 

Supplier: Ausdat (WA) Computers and 
Communications, (09) 367 4176. 

Price: $1000. 

Languages 

assembler tools 


MICRO FORESIGHT 

A modular-design interactive financial 
modelling system suitable for corporate 
planning in multi-division companies. 

Requirements: PC DOS. 

Supplier: Logica Pty Ltd, (02) 957 1700 
Price: $3300. 

Graphics 

mirage 

A comprehensive business graphics 
package available on both personal 
computers and mainframes. Files from 
Lotus, Multiplan, dBase II and III etc can be 
read. 

Requirements: PC DOS 
Supplier Dimension Graphics, 


T/MAKER III is a general-purpose text 
editor, word processor, bar chart data 
manager and spreadsheet program for 
systems running under CP/M It can 
convert data that is to be shared amona 
various applications. y 

Requirements: Apple II (with 280 card), IBM 
PC. ' 

Supplier: Edusoft, (02) 451 6243 
Price: $397.95. 

Job specific 

DENTAL ADMINISTRATOR 

Designed for small dental practices, it 
combines dental recording with accounting 
procedures. It is written in dBase II. 

Requirements: CP/M, CP/M-86, MS DOS. 
Supplier: Dent-o-namics, (070) 51 6139 
Price: $5500. 


Program development tools designed to 
help professional programmers work more 
quickly and efficiently. 

Requirements: CP/M-80, CP/M-86 ( 128 K), 
PC DOS. 

Supplier: Arcom Pacific, (07) 52 9522. 

Price: $260. 

XENIX DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM 

Aids in design and development of 
applications and system software, using C 
and assembly-language program. 

Requirements: IBM PC or Apple Lisa 2. 
Supplier: Siromath, (02) 29 5352. 

Price: $1120. Complete Xenix system also 
available at $2450 (IBM) and $3000 (Apple). 

Management 

bidsheet 

BidSheet is designed for contractors, 
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engineers, architects, jobbing 
manufacturers and public works authorities, 
and prepares a bid with hundreds of items 
and sub-items. 

Requirements: MS DOS, CP/M-80 
CP/M-86. 

Supplier: Fagan Microprocessor Systems 
(03) 699 9899. 

Price: $770. 

COSTCOM 

Enables contractors to carefully control 
budgets and oversee their management 
functions. The package allows regular 
comparisons of budgets, committed costs 
and actual costs. A full accounting package 
is included. 

Requirements: PC DOS, MS DOS, CP/M, 
MP/M, CP/M-86. 

Supplier: Business Scope (07) 262 2877. 

Price: $3700. 


FRONT DESK 

An electronic resource and time 
management system. 

Requirements: Apple Macintosh. 

Supplier: Interactive Applications, 

(02) 920 1377. 

Price: $249. 

SUPERPROJECT 

Sorcim/IUS’s project manager, using 
standard techniques and PERT and GANTT 
charts. It supports color, a SuperCalc 
interface and a beginner’s mode. 
Requirements: IBM PC or compatible. 
Supplier: Arcom Pacific, (07) 52 9522. 
price: $422. 

Operating 

systems, utilities 

ppEEZE FRAME 

t and graphics may be printed from any 
screen or straight from a disk file, 
nuirements: Sanyo MBC 555, 1 disk 

128K. 

° Dlier: Software Source, (02) 389 6388. 
price: $64.95. 

.eno-copyplus 

pri to be the only utility under MS 
^laifh qqs that transfers files between. 

3 9 S fnt disk formats, including CP/M, TRS 

JoSandTURBODOS. 

Ieq uirements: 128K, 2 disk drives, PC DOS 
; r up P 1ie D r° S ogo Management, (02) 819 7307. 


PROFESSOR DOS 

Teaches both beginner and advanced DOS 
commands along with related concepts. 
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Requirements: IBM PC. PC XT, Compaq 
and some compatibles. M q 

Supplier: Sourceware, (02) 411 5711 
Price: $99.95 

TMS-UCC ONE 

A tape management system that contains a 
ecord for every tape reel and every data set 
on any volume, updated at every tape 
processing. y pe 

Requirements: MVS or OSIV/F 4 
Price: On request. 

Spreadsheets 

VIEWCOMP 

Designed for operation under UNIX it 
supports direct execution of UNIX 
commands, sophisticated user-definnH 
macro facilities, named expression? 
computed co-ordinates, iMh en ' ise 
constructs, programmable currency 

d = ,O r 3.„ dm . nymorea ™^ a 

ftte On“£S <031 4,7 

Word processing 

megamerge 

lists and address envelopes Th! fnailin9 
overcome MacWrite's limited^ US6r Can 
with Megamerge by chaining . 0CUment size 
together and printing thim 9 docume nts 

Requirements^ Apple Macintosh" 16 

pS e 315 ma9lneerin9 ' (02 > 212 1411. 

SAMNA WORD... AND SAMNA + 

Samna Word III is an oh,. 
processor that incorooraf 300601 WOrd 
functions, glossaries P C oTumn mathematical 
automatic contents li«;tir.^. mn mover nent, 
headers and footers /' 9 ' and P^inated 
integrated office autonf T- na+ is an 

on word Processing Ser°, n h PaCka9e based 
spreadsheet or database hana 

Requirements: IBM PC vt at r, 
and close compatible?' ’ T ' PC3270 ' 

Price $^° mPaCifiC ' (° 7 > 52 9522 
(Sarn'na+^ 5 Samna Wor d HI), $895 

TASWORD 464 

A professional word processor fnr th 
^f radp C p - 464 ' a|s ° marketed^ 0 

Amsword. Incorporates flexible printer 
driver routines. ^ uer 

Requirements: Amstrad 464 . 

Supplier: Dolphin Computers 
(02) 438 4933. 

Price: $45. 


When 

yDU 

haven’t 

gst 

all day 


to read through the 
masses of news 
relating to business, 
finance, and the 
economy, read 
Business Age in The 
Age daily. 

Business Age is 
written for busy 
people who want to 
stay in touch with 
the business world 
on a daily basis. It 
reports on local and 
international 
business, lets you 
know what’s 
happening with the 
economy and keeps 
you informed on 
developing trends. 

With Business 
Age you get news 
that is easily 
digested and easy to 
understand. 

Order your 
copy of The Age 
today, and stay in 
touch with 

Business Age 

IDaily in The A ge ^ 
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Expansion option 

I use a Microline printer with my 
IBM PC. When I use the TYPE com¬ 
mand to print out a long file, there isn’t 
a break at the end of each page because 
DOS overrides the printer’s top-of-form 
(TOF) switch. 

How can I instruct the printer to set a 
break at the end of a page? I think it 
would help matters if I could find where 
the TOF and last-file (LF) records are 
kept in memory. 

G. A. Downsbrough 

Actually, DOS doesn't store top-of- 
form (TOF) information anywhere; 
handling of it is left up to the applica¬ 
tions programs. 

To arrange for page breaks when you 
type a file from DOS, you should make 
sure that the TOF is set correctly on the 
printer whenever you power up the PC 
because the printer is reset at this time. 
You should also check the TOF each 
time you run BASIC, since BASIC also 
resets the printer. 

Now you need to convince the printer 
to perform page skips on its own. IBM / 
Epson printers use the Escape code 
(ASCII value 27). With an Epson 
printer, first align the paper correctly 
and load BASIC. Then run a page¬ 
skipping program, which is one line 
long, that makes the printer advance to 
the perforations and skip down six 
lines: 

LPRINT CHR$(27)+“N”+CHR$(6); 


(You can change the number at the end 
of the BASIC statement to a top margin 
with more or fewer lines.) 

To do the same with your Microline 
printer, look in its manual to see if there 
are any codes for automatic page breaks 
that can skip lines at the top or bottom 
of a page. If this feature is available, you 
can use these codes in a one-line BASIC 
program like the one usedfor an Epson 
printer. If your printer doesn’t offer 
codes for automatic line skipping at 
page breaks, you are out of luck. 

IVIaking a break 

When I read your recent article Apple- 
works — a serious business solution? I 
noted your conclusion that “Apple- 
Works is too small”. I agree. As it stands 
you are quite right, but. . . 

Consider for instance, an advertis- 
ment in the October 1984 issue of 
inCider (page 93) from Applied 
Engineering, PO Box 798, Carrollton, 
TX 75006, US, for an 80-column card 
called “The Memorymaster lie 128K 
RAM Card”. 

This item is represented to be com¬ 
pletely compatible with the Apple He 
80-column card, which contains 64K of 
memory and resides in the auxiliary 
slot. The one extra feature it offers is 
access to a further 64K of memory. 

Where an Apple lie with an Extended 
80-column card has 128K of memory to 
play with, the user of the Memory- 
master card has 192K of memory 


available. This extra memory is not any 
use, however, unless the program on the 
machine has been configured to use it. 

Along with the Memorymaster card, 
Applied Engineering offers several 
cheap programs that reconfigure 
popular programs by other vendors, 
two of which are AppleWorks and 
Visicalc. A reconfiguration program 
given away with each Memorymaster 
card enables the purchaser to run one of 
its programs straight away. 

The AppleWorks Expand program 
enables the user to move from a 55K 
workspace to an available memory of 
119K. This is still not to be compared to 
the IBM PC’s 640K of free memory 
(with expansion cards) but it shows that 
there are some answers to your criticism 
of the program’s limitations as it stands. 
There may be more in the future. 

There may be problems in implemen¬ 
ting this approach. The Euro-Apple has 
a different position for its auxiliary than 
US Apples and the Memorymaster card 
may not fit in the Euro-Apple version of 
the He. 

Although AppleWorks can be ex¬ 
panded this way, there is no guarantee 
that useful additions such as Mega- 
Works would be able to use it as well. 
Limited it may be at the moment, but 
there is room for some of us to make it 
bigger, better and greater or, like me, to 
use it as it is and hope for later enhanced 
versions. 

Ivan C. Thier, 
Melbourne 
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Mow, brilliant, high resolution color 
comes standard with the new Tele- 

.. ■ ® ^Porcnnal C' nmn. a , 


At a 
the IBM® 


on 


ies stanoaru wiin ine new leli 
video® Color Personal Computer, 
price that's about the same as the I 

pionochrome system. 

In fact, to match TeleVideo's color 
an IBM PC, you'd have to add a 
color monitor, plus a color and graph¬ 
ics adaptor board. And unlike IBM, 
t-heTeleColor PC has memory that's 
dedicated to the color screen. So you 
° t a faster, flickerless image that's 

easier on your eyes. 

What's more, theTeleColor PC also 
comes with the popular PC -DOS 
^ompadbleoperatingsystem and three 


essential business software programs— 
word processing, spread sheet and data 
base management. 


And, of course, the TeleColor PC runs 
the same popular software as the 
IBM PC. 


It also has standard features that make Contact the TeleVideo dealer nearest 
it easier to use than an IBM PC. Like you for a demonstration of the color PC 
a tiltable monitor and a keyboard with a black and white price. Call 800- 
that's exceptionally comfortable to use. 538-8725 (in California, 408-745-7760). 

Standard Features 


►Word processing, spread sheet 
and data base software 
►Color and graphics display 
►12 inch tilt color screen 
►256 Kbyte RAM 
►Two 360 Kbyte slim-line floppy 
disk drives 


► RS-232C serial port 
►Parallel printer port 
►Composite video port 

► Internal expansion bus slot 

►GW BASIC® programming language 

► Self-running demonstration diskette 

► PC-DOS compatible 



The best hardware for the best software 



Personal Computers 

• TeleVideo Systems, Inc. 
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If you want to 
talk Winchesters 
and Controllers.. 
Talk to ACT _, 


SAVE 

hundreds of 1 
dollars when 
you buy direct 
from the wholesaler! 

from gb mm mm Mb 


10-31 megabytes 

Boots directly to Winchester 

1 year warranty 

Don't wait months, buy ex-stock 

ACT is an Australian organisation 

committed to backup support 

and service 


(InHvdii all ♦«*•*) 
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